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Old Dutch acts like magic in removing finger-marks, 
spots, dust, dirt and grime from painted walls, wood- 
work, doors and furniture. Makes linoleum look 
like new. 

The flat, flaky particles give superior results for all 
cleaning with a big saving in time and labor. 

Old Dutch Cleanser contains no caustics or acids and 
leaves no streaks or film. 
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With the Victrola and Victor Records 
you hear the greatest artists 
just as they wish to be heard 


Your interpretation of a piece of 
music may be in itself a highly ar- 
tistic achievement, but not if super- 
imposed on the interpretation of a 
master. It then would be neither 
one thing nor the other. 

The Victrola is equipped with 
doors so that the volume of tone 
i may be regulated to suit varying 
4 conditions. They are not in- 
) tended to be used in imposing 

amateur “interpretations” upon 
those of the world’s greatest artists, 
for that would be to lose the very 
thing you seek—the finest known 
interpretations of music. 

A Victor Record of Caruso is EO 
Caruso himself— provided always Victrola XVI, electric, $415. 
that some less qualified person — 
shall not tamper with what the 
artist himself has done. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. Victor 
dealers everywhere. New Victor 
Records on sale at all dealers on 
the 1st of each month. 


VICTROLA 


REG. U.S PAT. OFF. 


is @ trademarked word which identi- 
fies products manufactured by the 


Victor Talking Machine 


Camden, New Jersey 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, N. J. 
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Leadership 
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The Joys We Miss 18 
Edgar A. Guest 


Decoration by M. L. Bower 
The Dummy-Chucker 20 


Arthur Somers Roche 
Illustrated by Charles D. Mitchell 


The Everlasting Doors 24 
Basil King 
Decorations by F. X. Leyendecker 
Star-Dust 28 
Fannie Hurst 
Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg ; 
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The Stage To-day 49 
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OTASH and Perlmutter—Abe and Mawruss—joy- 

Illustrated b Jo hn Galsworthy r ously known to millions of, readers and theatergoers, 
deg tatiana are coming back! And, of course, in AMERICA’s GREATEST 

As Mr. Capper Said, “We Don’t Know It All” 65 Macaztxe, for which Montague Glass will now write his 


Meredith Nicholson delightful short stories. Some of them will be about 
[illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy Abe and Mawruss, and others, such as Cousins of Con- 
venience, the first new one, in JuLY COSMOPOLITAN, will 
The Greatest Show on Any Earth 71 be about their friends; but all will be brimful of that 
Frank Ward O’Malley quality of wit and humor that has made their author 
IiJustrated by John T. McCutcheon one of the chief joys of the reading public. 
The Kicker 74 George Ade, sometime ago, owing to pressure of other 
Rupert Hu gh es duties, was obliged to —_ writing his inimitable Fables 
i in Slang. No more welcome news can be given our 
Tilustrated by O. F. Schmidt 
° readers than that Mr. Ade is now able to resume them, 
Kindred of the Dust 80 and that one will appear in Juty Cosmoporiran, with, 
Peter B. Kyne of course, John T. McCutcheon’s matchless pictures. 
Illustrated by Dean Cornwell You will be wise placing for 
; ‘ MOPOLITAN at once at vour news-stand, tor the existing 
The Sausage Chap pie 87 paper-shortage may in the end keep you from getting a 
P. G. Wodehouse copy. Remember that CosMOPOLITAN always sells out 
[l!ustrated by T. D. Skidmore at news-stands. 
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GOOD clock in the kitchen 
surely helps a lot to keep 
everybody happy. 
At noon, for instance—the 
youngsters rushing in from 
school—hungry as savages! 
They simply can’t wait. 

Then in the evening— Dad’s 
smile is always broader when 
his meals are ready on time. 

Doing things on time has 
become so much the rule that 
most homes have several clocks 
placed where they’re needed 
most. 

A timekeeper like the America 


4, 
2) 


America —a Westclox alarm 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 
La Salle and Peru, Ill.,U.S.A. 


alarm costs so little you can 
easily afford to have several 
around the house in different 
rooms. Thousands of families 
use this handy, household 
helper this way. | 

Like all clocks in the Big 
Ben family, America has that 
famous Westclox construction: 
wheels turn on _ needle-fine 
pivots of polished steel. Friction 
is reduced. The clock keeps 
better time and lasts longer. 

Westclox on the dial and tag 
means this construction inside 
the case. 
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Plan for Her Vacation—Now! 


ball, ten 


lly selected councilors one to every nine 
base nis, hikes, archery, nature study, volley ball, art-craft, horseback riding, wood-craft. 
in all academic branches at moderate expense. Girls from nine to twenty-one accepted. 

quired. Rates for eight weeks, July 1 to August 26, $200. 


The Director, Camp Nakanawa, Box 77,Lebanon, Tennessee, until June 25. After this date, Mayland. 


Nine Hundred Acre Estate PHYSICIAN, DENTIST = Tallyhos 
ed Acre Field AND TRAINED NURSE 
ermanent Buildings ting and Canoeing 

r Own Farm ennis 
For catalog, address the Secretary Baseball 
Chapel CAMPAMERICA . Basket Ball 
Pure Drinking Water Field Sports 
Tubs and Shower Baths Arts and Crafts 
40 New Bungalows Nature Study 
Moving Pictures Trained Instructors 
st. cAthErInE A CATHOLIC CAMP for GIRLS OeRORy 

In the Cumberland Mountains. 
vation 2200 feet. 
CAMP NAKANAWA 


‘““*THOUSAND ACRE CAMP” 


Formerly located at Bloomington Springs, Tennessee, but removed to Mayland, the highest point in 
the Cumberland Mountains between Nashville and Knoxville. One of the most beautiful sites for a summer 
camp in the entire South. Crystal clear lake cov e midst of a thousand-acre forest stocked 

J Ss. 


with game fish. Cool days and cooler nights. 
recréation hall, dancing pavillion, tents and sleepin 
motor boat, etc. Buildings and grounds lighted by electricity. 


girls—supervise 


Excellent equipment gens of 

g lodges, athletic field, tennis courts, row-boats, ca 

Pure drinking water. Perfect sanitation: 

all camp activities; swimming, canoeing, 
Tutoring 

eferences re- 

For handsomely illustrated catalog address 


3 distinct camps—ages 7-13, 13-17, 17-30. 
for health and safety. Illustrated mg 


VERMONT, Fairlee, 286 Lake Road. 


Aloha Camps for Girls 


Fun, Frolic, 


Friendships. Sports, crafts and other activities. Vigilance 
Mrs. L. GULICK. 


Wynona Cam 
For Girls. Fairlee, Vt. Famous for its location, equip- 
ment, management, horseback riding, swimming, canoeing 
and all out-door sports. Send for book. Address 
WYNODA CAMP. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Fitchburg, 275 Summer St. 


M 

Camp Tosebo Manistee, Michigan 
Boys, Woodstock, 
ming. Wonderland of woods and water. 


ment. 
from Chicago. Address 
ILLINOIS, Woodstock. 


Under the 


management of Todd Seminary for 

Fisning, hiking, boating, swim- 
Unusual equip- 
Reasonable rates. Overnight = 


HILL. 


For one. On Lake George, Pilot 

Wanakena Camp Knob, N. Y. “Everyone happily 
occupied and safe"’ is the camp ideal. All field and water 
sports, aquaplaning, mountain climbing, motor-boating, 
handicrafts. Expert councilors, trained nurse. Booklet. 
After May Ist, Pilot Knob, N. Y. 
N.Y., Ithaca, 119 Stewart Ave. 


ress 
Mrs. R.B. BONTECOU. 


Schoo/ and Camp 


A three hundred acre camp located in the most beauti‘ul section of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains 2300 feet above sea-level, near Asheville, North Carolina. Attendance limited to two 
hundred. Cool, healthful climate—mointain hiking. Food supplies from camp's own farm and 
dairy. Courses of study and athletic training under competent instructors and army officers. 


Reserve Officers Training Corps. 


Special Jun‘or Camp for students under thirteen rs of age. 
Hotel for parents and friends locate i on grounds. 7 “an 


Write for booklet and prices to 


ol. J.C. Woodward, Superintendent, College Park, Ga. 


The Manlius Camps 


THE MILITARY CAMP under the sag: ‘ara of 
St. John’s Military School, Manlius, N. Y., and 
under the supervision and instructions of ‘army 
Officers, will open on July 1, and close on August 
7. There will instruction in Cavalry, Artillery, 


Infantry, Machine Guns, Automatic Rifles and 
Signaling complete of arms, 
ordnance, tentag wireless. Fine stable of 


an 

horses. Military ‘instruction in’ morning hours. 
Afternoon devoted to sports and athletics; even- 
ings to moving pictures and other entertainments. 
THE OTHER CAMPS (two pantie, July and 
August) include Indian noe beds pon and Horse- 
back excursions in heart of Iroquois country and 
Finger Lakes. 


Junior Camp for boys 6 to 14. 


Apply to Gen. William Verbeck 
Box C 6, Manlius, N. Y. 


THE TEELA- WOOKET CAMPS 


Senior and Junior camps for Rost; 
Vi. Famous for fine saddle . DING 
and thorough instruction 4y horsem: eela- 
Wooket is a three hundred acre ‘‘Wonderland” in tne 
heart of the Green Mountains, with athletic fields, clay 
tennis courts, sleeping bungalows, and a private pond 
for swimming and water sports. Write for a booklet 

ag stories and pictures of camp life at Tela. 

ooket. 


MR. & MRS.C. A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Your Boy Should Be in This Group 


CAMP MOOSILAUKE 


18th Season 


In the foothills of ie Ww Apond Mountains, offers a bal- 
anced vacation. All land and water sports under ex- 
pert coaches. Choice of instruction in shop work, nature 
study, school subjects. Wholesome food, — ay 
supervision. No experiments or theories. 
has been filled for 17 summers with the right ki kind. a 
boy for your son's companionship. 


For Catalog Address 


Cc. W. PRETTYMAN 
West 246th Street, New York City 


'Camp Kawdsawa, 


Magnificently !ocated on the Cumberland River Bluffs, 
Tennessee. equipped camp for boys in the South; 
Athletics pavilion and skating rink, ecreened sleeping 
lodges and tents; recreation hall; screened dining room 
and kitchen; new athletic field, etc. 40 acre forest and 
excellent river facilities offer Kind of life red-blooded 
boy likes. Trapping, swimming, fishing, canoeing, baseball, 
tennis, track work, basket ball, etc. rs eac 
morning devoted to study and tutoring withow 
extra charge. Naval training, and 
practice under expert instructors. Boat racing—in shells 
—under Cornell coach. $165 covers camp expenses. For 
handsomely illustrated catalog 


RICE, Director, 


L. 
Tennessee, Box 77 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN for information on additional ‘othesls and colleges anywhere, 


Gsmopoliian Educational Guide 2 


Summer Camps 


Schools for Boys 


Camp Terra Alta 


Terra Alta, W. Va. 


Directed by The Commandant of The Staunton 
Academy, 
Lake Terra Yalta, main line B. & O. R. R., 
miles southeast ot Pittsburgh. 2800 ft. above sea level. 
So magnesian spring water. $15,000 equipment. 


water system, shower baths. Natural gas 
ine Athletic and water sports, bowling, billiards. 
N drill and practice. Highand Grammar 


school subjects. 113 boys from 23 states last 
session. June 30 = “August 25, $200. 
Until June 5, address The Commandant, Box 23A, 
Staunton, Va. 
After June 5th, Camp Terra Alta, Terra Alta,W.Va. 


Sargent Camps 
For Girls. _Peterboro, New Hampshire. Dr. D. A. 
Sargent, President. For illustrated catalog address 
CAMP SECRETARY. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 8 Everett Street. 


Camp Ossipee 
In the White Mts., near Intervale, N. r a 


under 16. Conducted like a Club—not for Profit. 
Headmaster of of the “oldest and best known 
schools. . E. GUILD, Secretary. 


NEW YORK, ‘Peekskill, Nassau Place. 


Camp Wonposet 
Bantam Lake, Connecticut. A camp for young boys 
in the Berkshires. 100 miles from N. Y. City. Every- 
thing a boy can wish for. Write for —- boo! 
ROBERT A. TINDALE. 
NEw York, New York City, 31 ast Fist Street. 


Summer Camp for Boys and Young 
Minne-Waw2 Men. Located at Lake of Two 


Rivers, Algonquin Provincial Park, in the heart of Ontario 
Highlands. Unsurpassed for fishing, canoeing, observation 
ot nature and wild animal Highest references. 
Reasonable terms. Write for booklet ee 

NEW JERSEY, Bordentown. . L. WISE, Ph. B. 


Fern Camp 
mer camp for boys in Eastern Pennsylvania. 
Excellent "climate among the mountains. al fishing, 
auto trips. Minimum rates. Write for booklet 
B. M. SLATER, Director. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mehoopany. 
For Boy: 8, 6 to 16. 


Mts. Model 
All, land 
and water sports. Scout 
masters. An expenditure of $25, 000 has turned this. ideal 
place into a paradie for boys. Camp physician and nurse. 
. PAUL KYLE, Kyle School for Boys. 
N.Y. Irvington-on-Hudson, Box 504 (22 miles from N.Y.). 
Do you wish our assistance in the 
SummerCamps choice of a camp? If you do not 
tind one suited to your requirements advertised in the 
magazine write to us. Give location, approximate amount 
you are willing to_spend. and age of prospective pupil. 
‘COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
NEW YorK, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


Conservatories of Music 


Ithaca “Conservatory of Music 
l of Piano Tuning in Connect 

Special one vantages to those looking to edueational or 
concert work. All instruments, Vocal, Dramatic Art 
and Physical Training. Graduates of M usical, Public 
speaking and Physical Training Departments eligible 
to teach in N. Y. State Public Schools without State 
Certificate. Dormitories and Concert Hall. 
School sessions open June 7th and July 5th. d- 
dress The Registrar, 2 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


New York School of Music and Arts 


All branches of music. Day and boarding BF upils. 
ALFE LEECH STERNE 
New York, N. Y. C., Central Park West, "cor. 96th St. 


Institute of Musical Ast 


school. Frank Damrose ‘tor. a thorough 
and comprehensive musical education i in all branches and 
equi; to give highest advantages to most exceptional 
tal Addi ECRETARY. 


ress 
w YorK City, 120 Claremont Ave. 


Conservatory of Music 
Instruction. Normal Training Courts for Teachers. 
lie School Music Supervision. 4 Pupils’ Recitals a week. 
Daily Supervision. Technic Classes. 2 Pupils’ Symphony 
Orchests ras. Dormitories for Women. 

1319S.BroadSt. R. Comrs, Dir. 


mal Dept. (Accredited) of the Centralizing School of Music is 
open to advanced students and teachers who wish to master 
this principle and become successful professionally and finan- 

cially. Writeforliterature. GERTRUDE RADLE PARADIs, 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 20 E. Jackson Blv'd. Pres. 


Lake Forest University School of Music 
Four years’ course required for Performer’s and Teacher's 
Certificate. Special courses in Keyboard Harmony, His- 
tory of Music and Se. School orchestra, chorus, 
and recitals. MILINOWSKIL, B. A., 
ILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Director. 


Cincinnati of Music 


dress MIss BERTHA BAUR, Direc’ 


OxI0, Cincinnati, Highland Avenue and Oak Street. 


Suffield 


training of brain, body and 
morals. Attractive New England town, 
3% hours from New York City. Complete 
equipment, modern buildings, gymnasium 
and athletic fields. Strong athletics. Active 
Y.M.C.A. A thorough preparation for college, 
business, — schools. Intimate advisory 
care of each boy. 87th year. Separate 


department for young boys. House mother. 


HOBART G. TRUESDELL, A. M., Principal, 11 Main Street, Suffield, Connecticut 


A Military School 
for Boys 


Ex-President William H. Taft says: 


tulate you on the honored tradi- 
tion which surrounds this school. More and 
more we are making our preparatory schools 
into communities like those English schools. 
Manchester, Rugby, Eton, where the boys are 
“” en the ideas of manliness, straightforward- 

ess, decency of life. ae is what you have 
cultivated here at Suffield. 


Extract from Speech to Suffield Alumni, 
June oth, 1915. 


“IT con 


KIS 


mits the boys to grow up out-of-doors. 
looking river. Special preparation for college or technical schools. 
Individual attention through preceptorial System; 


certificate privileges. 
Fine moral tone throughout 


outdoor sports under competent instructors. 
school. Several football and baseball fields. Tennis; golf course. 
Swimming | ee owns its own farm and dairy. Rate 
$850. For catalog address box 814 


DR. A. W. WILSON, Jr, President, Saltsburg, Pa. 


pool. Bowling alleys. 


A School for Boys 


ISKIMINETAS Springs School. af- 
fectionately known as KISKI, per- 
200 acres of wooded highland over- 


University 


Gymnasium. 


Riggs School Boys Between 


School, 


Cou 


Tuition, including board, 
CONNECTICUT, Lakeville. 


Agricultural = College Preparatory 
200 acre farm, fully equi . Outdoor sports. 
$300— onths. Send for 


F. B. Headmaster. 


Prepares for Any College 


Faculty, equipment and methods which make 
capable boys eligible for entrance anywhere. 


Do you wish to know about other resident schools not advertised here? 


E AR 
PAR 


4104 Connecticut Avenue (Suburbs), Washington, D.C. 

Cottage 

Excellent. table, school operates its own farm. 
Splendid Se mon and athletic field. Small 

classes. 

Saulion | Catalogue and View Book on request. 


plan—boys and masters live together. 


ial course for entrance to National 


Infantry, Cavalry, Aviation, 


New Jersey 


Pennsylvania 
Military College 
“TRAINS FOR LEADERSHIP” 


Civil Engineering, and Finance 
Athletics, Drill Hall 
Large new armory gymnasium, tile pool and indoor rifle range. 

Separate Preparatory School for Younger Boys of 12 and upward. 
Cou. CHARLES E. Hyatt, Box 124, Chester, Pa. 


THE PRINCETON TUTORING SCHOOL 


“We tutor but do not cram’ 
TUDENTS prepared for:the June and Sep- 
tember Entrance Examinations of all ae 
The School is open throughout the year. Ad- 
mission may made at any time ‘provided 
that the School authorities feel that the re- 
quired subjects may be Gocouty revie 

fn time for the examinations. booklet, 
terms and desired informa 
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| Princcin HUN, Ph. D. 
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4 
Dept. Beautiful grounds. Special summer term. For circu- 


Schools for Bovs 


inthe East. 
Universities, Government A 


STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


625 Bove from 47 States last session. Largest Private Academy 
Boys from 10 to 20 agen old Prepared for the 


‘High moral tone. 


park. All manly sports encouraged. 


GOVERNMENT 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain 
air of the famous, proverbially healthful and beautiful 
Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring waters. 
Parental discipline. 
develops obedience, health, manly carriage. Fine shady lawns, 
expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic 


open air. Boys from homes of culture and refinement only desired. 
Personal, individual instruction by our tutorial system. Standards 
and traditions high. Academy 60 years old. $275,000 barracks, full 
equipment, absolutely fire-proof. Charges, $600. Handsome catalog free. 
Address COLONEL WM. G. KABEL, Ph. D., President, Staunton, Va. 


Military training 


Daily drills and exercise in 


study, in open air School. Enter ats any time. iene elevation, 
in New England village. Farm training in Soni 
Summer Camp. $500.00. All expense of School yea 
Special terms for entire Calendar year. THE PRINCIPAL. 
MAINE, West Lebanon. 


Williston 


A School tor Boys. 
school. Directed work an unior Scnool for boys 
from 10 to.14. A distinct school in its own Dullding. Address 
oo BALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal. 
MASSAC! TTS, Eas Box F. 


ei for college or scientific 


Wilbraham Academy 


Fits for life and for eee work. 
single rooms rAd Yearly expense 
Ga RD D. UGLASS, A.M., Headmaster. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Wim 


A school for 60 boys— 


a For Boys. 25 miles from New York, 
Irving § School inthe beautitul: historic “Irving” 
country, 83rd year. 28 years under present Head Master. 
New site and buildings isos. Pre} s for all colleges and 


technical schools. Individual instruction. Athletic field. 
Swimming Pool. Gymnasium. M. FURMAN, rae 
New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 915. Headmaster. 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technol Noey and other scientific 
schools. Every teacher 

Kort, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 549 Boylston St.’ (Copley Sa.) 


Individual attention. 
Massee Country School Rapid preparation for 
college. 2 years’ workin one. 15 miles from New York 
New Gym. and dormitories. All sports. ® Military training. 
Junior Department 6 years up. Unusually 
Mie record. A W. MASSEE, Ph. D. 
EW YORK, Bronxv: file, E Box 100. 


MOHEGAN 


Mohegan Lake School] 
Military 41st Year 

Beautifully located on Mohegan Lake in 
the Highlands of the Hudson. Classes are 


small, giving teachers opportunity to study 


each boy. horough preparation for col- 
lege, Technical Schooland Business. Certifi- 
cate priv: ileges. Military drill, physical cul- 
ture, athletics. References as to character 
required. Request illustrated booklet. 
A. E. LINDER, A. M., Principal 
Box 57, Mohegan Lake, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
Military 


St. 


EP)SCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


A school that has earnei a more than 
national reputation for the thoroughness 
of its scholastic work, the excellence of 
its military instructions the per- 
féction of its physical training. The 
boy who puts himself in harmony with 
St. John’s methods will find his reward 
in a robust body and alert mind and a 
strengthene| moral backbone. Early 
application is imperative to secure 
admission for the coming School vear 
opening September. Entries for 1923 
now being received. 


For particulars address 
ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Box 2F, DELAFIELD, 
Waukesha Co., WISCONSIN 


mnilitary school for 
ie Academy * 50 boys. Boys 10 to 16 preferr- 
ed. 2 hoursfromN.Y. City. Beautiful, high health ul loca- 
tion. 1000 feet elevation. Thorough preparation for 
or business. Homelike. Horses and ponies for a 
Gylinasium. All sports. Moderate rates. Catal 
N.J., Newton, Box M. PHILIP S. WILSON, A. M. Prin. 


George School 


A Home School in the Country for Boys and Girls 


Separate dormitories. Courses broad and thorough: 
Each stuaent studies under supervision of eine 


Graduates succeed in college. Special courses. 
letics, Po ¢ wooded acres and open 
country rates 
erate. Catalogue mailed on 


George A. Walton, A. M., Box 281, George School, Pa 


)RUTGERS 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


A SPLENDIDLY equipped school 
which will prepare your voy to enter 
college without examination, meanwhile developing 
his body by athletics, gymnasium, swimming. From 
every standpoint this is— 
JUST THE SCHOOL FOR YOUR BOY 
There is happy home life in beautiful cotvage dor- 
mitories. Healthful location, regular hours, nour- 
ishing food. Equal advantages for young boys. 
Write for catalog, stating age of your boy. 
WILLIAM P. KELLY, Headmaster 
Box 135 ew Brunswick, N. J. 


THE 
CASCADILLA SCHOOLS 


Preparatory School for Boys 
Recreation Bldg. and Crew hecislizing in College oF 
Small 

vidual attention. 


building 
and athletic fieldon Lake Cayu- 
. Healthtully 
located above 
Cayuga. Certifi- 
cate privilege. Apply now for 1920. 

Snmmer School. Specializing in 


Two terms: mid-July to September. 

Special Tutoring School. The year round. High-grade 
instruction in all preperater? subjects. Experienced fac- 
ulties for all Schools. Write for catalogs. 


Director, A. M. DRUMMOND, M. A., Box 102, Ithaca, N. ¥. 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN to assist you in locating any school or 


WESTERN 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
SENIOR AND JUNIOR R.0.T.C. 


A SCHOOL where scholastic at- 
tainment is the goal. Boys 
thoroughly prepared for college, 
techrical schools and for business. 
For over forty years this school has 
used the values of military training 
and supervised athletics in contrib- 
uting to academic work of highest 
standing. 

Mental energy and physical fitness 
go hand in hand—both are funda- 
mentals in building the fibre of a 
sturdy moral and intellectual man- 
hood, therefore, each day at Western 
has its military activities; class reci- 
tation and supervised study; sports and 
recreation -track, tennis, golf, swim- 
ming, bowling, baseball, basket ball, 
football. 

The annu | enr 
for 16 years has 
Earl app ‘ication for entrance in Se; 


tember is necessary. For catalog and view 
book address 


Box 22, Alton, Illinois 


COL. GEO. D. EATON, Supt. 
MAJOR R. L. JACKSON, Principal 


t 


Shattuck School 
College Preparatory, Pv rot Episcopal. 54th year. 
Application should be filed now for the year 1921-22 to 


enter when 14 ag 15 years of age. Catalogue and View 
Book on requ 


MINNESOTA, "Faribault. 


Where Can I Find? 
the Right Schools 


Here is an oft repeated to 
ae as well as to boys and gir 

e riser} of a school is worthy ‘ot your careful 
consideratior 
We aid in the’ right choice ot the right school. 
Our abundant information is at your command. 
Ask 4X, any time, about any school, any place, 
any’ 
This service is free from expense—either to you 
or the schools. 


COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB 
Publishers Building ew York 


PEDDIE | 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


MAKE YOUR BOY FIT 


Howcanmy boy Settee fitted forthe responsibil- 


itiesofmanh villhedointhe* Great Ex- 
amination of Tite *2 What school will best train 
him for his part in making a new civilization? 

eddie boys are educated—trained in body, 
mind and character—not merely schooled. ey 
lead in collegeand business not only because of what 
they know, but because of what they are. 

Every Peddie boy is given a comprehensive 
physical examination. Every organ is tested 
and charted—eyes, ears, nose, throat, teeth, 
lungs, heart, etc. Reports are mailed ‘to par= 
Mental powers are developed by expert 


ents. 
eae built by contact with 


teachers. 
virile Chris 
Peddie sponds | all" its income upon its students. 
Situated 9 miles from Princeton. Modern dormi- 
tories—60-acre _campus—gymnasium—baseball 
—tfootball—cinder track. Music and} publicspeak- 
ing. Summer camp. Lower School for boys from 
11 to 14 years. Graduates enter all colleges by cer- 
tificate or examination. 55th year. An exception- 
ally fine infirmary has just been completed for the 

care of in case of illness. 

Writ and Catalog 
SWE . LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 6K, py N. J. 


you desire. 
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Schools for Boys 


7 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Develops red-blooded American manhood, 


through carefully co-ordinated military and academ- 
ic training. Recisanet and faculty exceptional. 


Unit of Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, with Army 

Detail, by direction of the President of the United 
States. College Preparatory, Business and Music. 
Graduates admitted without examination to Univer- 


Sities. 
‘* Big Brother Plan”’ 


overnment brings boys into close personal touch 
of FF their instructors. New building for smaller boys. 
All Athletics, Debating and Literary Societies. Glee 
Club b, Band and Orchestra. Special terms to good 
musicians. 


Capacity taxed annually. Early egroll- 
pe Catalogue. Address 


PRESIDENT, Mexico, Mo. 
Write jor infor- 


mation about our 
Summer School 


Carson Long | Institute 
82nd year. A home school for boys. 6 buildings, 18 
aeres in the healthful foothills of the Blue Ridge. Indi 
vidual and personal instruction—how to learn, how a 
labor, how to live. Our aim is knowledge, character, 
College Preparatory, Bu unior 
urses. Span French, Publie Speaking. Separate 
building for boys under 13 years. Strong religious but non- 
sectarian influence. Low charges due to endowment and 
Dusit supplies direct from farmers. $400 and up; Juniors 
(under 13) $375. For further or address, 
LONG INSTITUTE. 
PENNSYLVANIA, New Bloomfield, Box 


‘ient school 
The Pennington Schoo 
minutes from N. Y., 50 from Phila. Prepares for College, 
Technical Schoois or Business. Strong faculty. Swimming 
pool. Athletics. eo school with home care for boys 
9 to 13. FRANK MACDANIEL, D.D., Headmaster. 
NEW JERSEY, Pennington, Box 10. 
instruction in college pre and “general 
urses. New fireproof buildings with large sunny rooms. 
Cottage dormitory sy: fel _,Moderate 
RO 


Lake Forest Academy 


FOR BOYS 


TRUSTEES; Louis F. Swift, J. V. Far- 
well, H. ©. Chatfield-Taylor, Clayton 
ot A. B. Dick, Alfred L. Break, Rev. 
4. G. K. MeOlure, Geo. A. MeKinlock, A. A. 
Carpenter, J. H. 8. Lee, Stanley Field, 
8B. M. Linnell, M. D., James Viles, Rev. 
Andrew ©. Zenos, Ernest Palmer, Charles 
8. Moore. 


Recitation 
Building 


STRICTLY PREPARATORY FOR COLLEGE 


Not a Military Institution. Honor Ideals 


Preparation for admission to all cer- 
tificate universities and for examina- 
tions = Yale, Princeton, Harvard, 
Mass. Tech. On. Michi 
tron 
buildings, swimm 
Address 
JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster 
Rox 118, Lake Worest, Lil. 


ing Athletics. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. 
INFANTRY CADET BAND MODERATE EXPEN: 
CAVALRY (Special Rates to good Musicians) FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 


For catalogue write to the Commandant 


The Largest Military Preparatory School in the East 


EEKSKILL 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


88th year. Army Offic ers Detailed 
R.O. T. C. $100,000 U pper House 
Separate building for young boys (7-13). 
“If you wish to make Pec son's 


well as military 2, 
Maj. Gen. Bell's advice to parents. 


Address J, C. BUCHER, A. M., or iC. A. ROBINSON, 
Ph. D., Principals, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Nazareth Hall Military Academy 


Founded 1743. A military academy for boys. 
preparatory and business courses. Senior, 
and Junior een Vigorous at. Tetic and military life. 
Address the eee R, D.D., Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Nazareth, Box 10. 


Bethlehem Preparatory School 


1600 boys prepared for leading universities in 42 years. 
Extensive grounds. Gymnasium, swimming 
fields. arate dunior action hew building. 

. TUGGEY, M.A., Headm: 

PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


Founded _ 1787. 


erm 
students. Address E.M. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lancaster, Box 4: 

’ Do you_ wish our assistance in the 
Boys Schools choles of aschool? If you do not 
find one suited to your requirements advertised in the 
magazine write to us. Give location, approximate amount 
you are willing to spend, age of prospective pupil and 
any information you see fit. CosMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 

New York, Times Square Station, Box 155. CLus 


Tincipal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisbure. Box C. 


New Mexico 


Military Institute 


A state-owned school in the 
heart of the vigorous, aggres- 
sive West that is developing the 
highest type of manhood. Ideal 
conditions — bracing air, sun- 
shine, dry climate. Altitude— 
3700 feet. Preparatory and 
Junior College. Reserve Offi- 
cers Training Corps. Address 


COL. JAS. W. WILLSON, Supt. 
Box E 
Roswell, New Mexico 


Powder Point School 


Will Understand Your Boy | 


—and help him to understand himself. Thorough — 
instruction. Clean, snappy athletics 
for every boy. Clearest understand- 
ing between boys and masters. Pre- 
pares for college and gives 
strong general course. Ages 
10 to 19. Number limited 
to sixty. Boys must fur- 
nish evidence of good 
character. Unique loca- 
tion on seashore. Conven- 
ient to Boston. Address 
RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M. 
aster 
Caesar Road 


71 Kin 


In writing COSMOPOLITAN give tuition, location and kind of school desired. 


Tom € Sc hool 


National Boarding choot for Boys. Rates $1000. 

New 75 ft. 

Mu PEABODY Brush, Ph.D., Director. 
MARYLAND, Port 1 Deposit. 


MANLIUS | 


Here, at Saint John’s School, 2 boy 
is taught to study, to concentrate, 
to apply himself. a. LS taught his 


pare for college or business. 


The attractive and superior military 
training of our Reserve Officers’ 

raining Corps breeds fine manners, 

Brig.-Gen.Wm. initiative, sense of duty, industry, 

. develops character and builds the 

ody. eparate School for Young 
Box 16, Boys. Attractive Summer School. 

Manlius, N. Y. Send for booklet. 


Instruction in small groups— personal cate. 
Development of character and training for 
efficient service in life. Prepares for r colleges, 


technical schools. Junior D 
with House Mother oa constant supervision. 
Complete and twenty-acre 


athletic “Seid. Carnegie Library. Moderate rates. 
Oscar & Kriebel, D.D. Prin, Box106, Pennsburg, Pa. 


College 
Intermediate 


ULVER® 


. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


A boy waits and plays with equal 
zest at Culver. Specialized instructors 
keep his interest stimulated. He works 
hard because it’s part of - game, 
College Preparatory and Business 
courses. For catalog address 


The Adjutant’s Aide, Culver, Indiana. 


Cosmopolitan Recommends 
the schools advertised In these pages. 
no mistake in writing to those that interestt you. 


You will make 


pool, athletic 


Prepares boys for all colleges and 
technical schools. Old school on basis allowing moderate 
s. Literature of interest to 


Ohio Military Institute 


Purpose= Carefully balanced 
academic, military and physical 
training under personal super- 
vision. 

Scope— Prepares for 
Lower school for boys of 8 to 
14 Only recommended 
boys taken. 

Location— A picturesque sub- 
urb of Cincinnati, the great: art 
and music center. Write for 


catalog to 


; A.M. HENSHAW, Dhlcomcinioncteieattecnnccinmbanmnattandt Box 44, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 


[RIVERSIDE 


A military academy of the highest grade, fifty 
miles north of Atlanta, in healthful Biue *Rikee 
section. Cadets 28 states last session. 


golf; close personal supervision; individual c= 
tion; compulsory gymnasium work; all athletics; 


oderate; limited accommodations: 
For catalogue address 


RIVERSIDE, Box C, Gainesville, Georgia 


250 Boys 


22 Teachers 
$800,000 Equipment 
87th year opens Sept. 14th 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


single rooms. 
RATES: 4G S50 two in room, 


years 
Alumni all ome, the meek, Strictly preparatory for 
college or 
For. catalog ad a 
SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A.,Principal 


| 
| 
| | || 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
a | cial preparation for West Point and Annap- 
R. O. T. C. unit. Two West Point gradu- 
-§ i; ; on faculty. Elegant living quarters; 60-acre 
4 
| meee 
— 
‘Write good letters and to figure. On [| 
a this foundation we build and pre- | ‘ 
| | 
& 
DERKIOMEN. 
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Schools for Boys 


Character 
Scholarship 


MILITARY 


’ Bac is taught how to study. Supervised athletics, | wholesome food, carefully regulated daily 
drill ‘produce sound bodi cheerful disposit 


work and recreation an produce soun 


Address COL. T. D. LAND 


College preparatory and home school for boys in healthful Piedmont 
section of Virginia. Unit of 
West Point accredited list. 
Graduates admitted to leading Universities New 


Individual 
Attention 
rogram of 

tions. ‘or ,catalog 
rdentown, N. J. 


INSTITUTE 


pable minds and 
Drawer C-5, 


BLACKSTONE, VIRGINIA 


Reserve Officers Training Corps. 
Personal supervision of students. 


. Full commercial 


MAINE 


‘Abbot School 


Rates $1200 
eats Fal Term Opens Sept. 29th 
Emphasizes 
Health--Happiness--Achievement 


General athletics, winter sports, 
camping trips, mountain climbing. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
owed his fine physical vigor to the months he 
lived in Maine while a young boy. 
Catalog on request. 
Only boys of general good health admitted. 


Danville Military Institute far-tamed 

Uneupassed climate. Prepares for colleges, universi- 

ea,” busin and Gov. Academies. Select patronage, 

strong faculty, home influences, modern equipment. Dept. 

for small boys. Charges $550. Catalog. Address Box B. 
VIRGINIA, Danville. CoL. ROBERT A. BURTON, Supt. 


Chatham Training School 
In Piedmont sectionon mainiine of Southern Ry. Parental 
Christian infi 


Academic. tery ining. Graduates ad- 
mitted to. eolles Reasonable terms. 
VIRGINIA, Chatham. CAMDEN, Presi 


OHN 
MILITARY SCHOOL 


Prepares boys for college. Every modern 
facility for best mental, moral and_ physical 
training. Gymnasium. Athletic Field and 
Pool.. Aschool small enough fon 

ery boy to receive individual attention. 
all. Separate school for boys under 
13 Address for 
WILLIAM RANNEY, A. M.; Pd. D.; Prin. 


slope of the famous 
| of the 
berland Valley, one “4 the most beautiful and health- 
ful of Amer! 


Magnificent 
of Mercersburg.” Address Box 108 


and urg.’ 
“WILLTA IAM MANN IRVINE, LL. D., Headmaster a 


The Massanutten Military Academy 


fol 
Valle Prepares for college and business. 
New’ 25,000 ry. 
BENcHOFF, A.M., Hi 

NIA, Woodstock, Box 1. 


The Citadel 


Founded 1842 CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Located in the picturesque South. Rated by 
War Dept. as “Distinguished Military College.’” 
Senior unit R.O.T.C. Mild climate permits open. 
air military work all the year. Unsur; for 
military excellence and ee Noted as an en- 
gineering schoo! for three quarters o1 a comer. 

Engineering, and Liberal Art co’ 
confer B. S. and C. jegr 


limited to actual cost. 


For catalog address 
Cc 


OL. O. J. j. BOND, eel 


SCHOOL 


(ENDOWED) 


IAL MILITARY 


to-date military boar school 
tor 120 boys Instructore—all college graduates. 
moi cl , 2300 feet altitude. On 
C.& O.R.R. Bri Idings, field. Terms $425. 
Catalog address Cou. H. B. rag A.M., 


WEST VIRGINIA, Lewisburg, Box 15. 


Old Dominion Academy 
Robert Allen’s Preparatory School for Bo: 
At th resort in mountains 
rates. "Catalog R.E. Supt. 
WEST Springs, Box A 


A College Preparatory School 
FORMERLY 
THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 
Milford, Conn. 
9 miles from New Haven on the main line to New York. 


The needs of each boy are analyzed and met. 
Thoro training for college examinations. Sm 
classes and individual instruction. Country life, 
supervised athletics. 

r plan limits the number of boys we can 
accept each year. Tell us your needs and we 
will send you an outline plan of work, giving 
time required, cost, etc., for fitting for college. 
Booklet on request. 

SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Prin. 


ilford, Conn. 


HOW 


A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every 
Boys Taught How to Study mad 
Thorough Preparation ny College 
Military Drill 
Graduates admitted to leading colleges on certifi- 
cates. Estate of 150 acres. 9g fine buildings. 
Thorough sanitation. Healthful country life. 
Beautiful lakes. All athletic sports. Applications 
must be filed soon to secure a place for the next 
academic year. 


Separate School for Younger Boys 
For illustrated catalogue address 


Rev. J..H. McKenzie, L. H. D., Rector 
Box 212, Howe, Indiana 


Randolph-Macon Academy 


Box 404, Front Reyes, Va. 


School for Boys with Military Training 


A 

A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. 
ifts make unusual advan 

ment cost $100,000. Pre; 

tific Schools 


outdoor sports, 
ber 2ist, 1920." 


CHARLES L. MELTON, A: M., Principal. 


MILITARY MI 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


Where right habits of living and thought are instilled 
inthe boy. Promptness, responsibility, self-reliance 
and willing obedience become traits of Miami 
Military character. 


High Academic Standards. Small classes, individual 


attention to each student. Boys are taught how to 
All athletics. 


study. Competent faculty. 
Collegiate courses. Prep- 
aration forGovernment 
Academies, Higher Col- 
leges, Universities and 
Business. Militarytraining 
under U.S. Army officers. 
36th year opens September, 
1920. Early application 
advised. For catalogue 
address 

Col. Orvon Graff Brown, 

Pres. 


Recreational 
Summer Camp 
July 5 to August 28 
Academic tutoring and 
military training under our 
tegular faculty for those 

who want it. Booklet. 


Boys’ Schools 
ce in the of 


ou wish our assistan 
If “you <a “do nes “and one suited to 
advertised in the magazine write to us. Give location, 
approximate amount you are willing to spend, age of 
prosnective pupil and any information you see fit. 
harge now—or later. 
OSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
New York, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


ENNESSEE 
ILITARY 


Boys from 40 states and 3 foreign 
countries. The South's Best 
Thorough ‘academic work. 


Honor Sch 
sion on Accredited Out- 
door om and exercises possible 
year. O. T. C. 
gymnasium, imming pool. 
“athletics. Catalog. pAdaress 
COL. R. ENDSLEY, or, Box 313 
Sweetwater, Tennessee 


WENONAH 


wage character, manliness and honor will be devel- 
in your boy through the Military System. He 
taught how to tolearn. 12 miles 


Catalogue and View Book mailed. dress 
Dr, Charles H, Lorence, President, Box 403 
Wenonah, New Jersey 


Major Clayton A. Snyder, Supt., 


Allen Military School 


A count college preparatory school, 9 miles 
trom Boston: "The group system prevails. Gym- 


nasium swim pool, concre' 
three athletic fields. Sper and Lower Schools. 
THOMAS CHALMERS, A.B., D.D., Director 


425 Waltham St., West Newton, Mass. 


The school you have been looking for is listed in this number. 


8 
ON, 
Blackst Milit Acad 
y y 
| E. 8. L 
FA 
is 
4 > 
— \ 
urs 
| Acade 
cademy 
|. Aim of the Sehool—A thor- 
| #& ough physical, mental and 
, ‘a moral training for college 
- or business. 
$ Spirit—A manly tone of 
self-reliance, under Chris- | 
tian masters. Personal at- 
SIC, ALMIETICS. 
mited to 100 
) leadmaster. 
from Phila. Academic, Special and Business Courses. 
units. requir missic 
16 years old. Expenses 
a 
i | 
| 
quip- | 
ure and 
PY $450. 29th session opens Septem- 
— 


Freehold Military School 
For Ninety Select Young Boys 


A school with a personal touch. Just 
enough military training to inculcate 
habits of obedience, promptness, order- 
liness and self-reliance. Study and play 
carefully supervised. One teacher to 
ten boys. Complete yey 42 
miles from New York, miles from 
Philadelphia, Athletic field. All sports. 
Healthful, convenientlocation. Catalog. 


Major CHARLES M. DUNCAN 
Box 64 Freehold, N. J. 


SWARTHMORE 
PREPARATORY 


Prepares boys for college or 
business. Small classes. Junior 
Dept. Summer school. 

For catalog address 


W. P. TOMLINSON, M. A. 


Box 4, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Blue Ridge School Belert, Accredited 


9 y and 
upward. Ideally located in delightful, healthful elimate; 
homelike, refining influences. Summer camp and 
session provide all-year home and school, Sessional f lee $550. 
For catalogue, address 

NorRTH CAROLINA, Hendersonville,Box 365. 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy 


Highest grade preparatory and general courses. Noted for 
ty .0.T.C. under supervision of Maj. Frank 
location. Best surroundings. 
$450 includes everything. NHAM & HUGHES 
TENNESSEE, Spring Hill, Box 3. MILITARY ACADEMY. 


The Columbia Military Academy ® 
U.S.Government. Half-million plant. 67-acre camp- 
us, ome fields, splendid equipment. R. . under 
Lt.-Col. F.G raham. S.A Junior school for small 
boys. OLUMBEA MILITARY ACADEMY. 
TENNESSEE. Columbia, Box 203. 


Morgan Park Military Academy 
Strictly Academic. 14 miles from Chicago. Boys edu- 
through books and “‘observation’’ tours to Chicago's 
ee ial institutions. Separate lower school for younger 
bo: For particularsaddress Cou.H. D. ABELLS, Supt. 

LLINOISs, Morgan Park, Box 100. 


Boarding School! 


Bo these two words mean to your girl or 


_. you having difficulty in finding your wants 
amply supplied? 
Would you like to know of a school which will 
meet your requirements of your boy or girl. 
Why not write to us? e can aid you in the 
selection of the right school. 
We neither ask nor accept fees. This service 
is free of expense to applicant and school alike. 
In writing it is essential to give loca- 
tion, tuition and kind of school desired. 


Cosmopolitan Educational Club 
Publishers Building New York City 


Schools for Boys 


lege. 


ing new laboratories, 
Designated ‘ 
and Senior R 


Kentucky Military Institute 
with a Winter Home in Florida 

Boys at K. M. I. are thoroughly prepared for col- 

The two homes afford outdoor sports and 

work all year round. Equipment excellent, includ- 

and workshops. 


-0.T.C, registration necessary; 
large waiting list last year. 
ddress THE SEORETARY, K. M. 1., LYNDON, KY, 


"by War Dept. Junior 


References required. 


mer 


Camp. Forcatalog address 
2 D. GERKEN 
Point, Stamford, Conn. 


A.M., Principal, 


MILITARY 


NTWORTH 


Lexington, Mo. 


Established 1880, 


h grade prepara- 
‘or boys of good 
as Capacity 400. 
Military instruction under 
Army officer and World 
War veterans. R. O.T. O. unit. 
Largest school gymnasium in 
Missouri Valley. 43 miles from 
Kansas City. 


Separate School for 
Small Boys 
For Catalog address 


COL. S. SELLERS, Supt. 
18 7 Washington Ave.,Le xington,Mo. 


% oors the year round. A 
broader preparation than the public school can 
give. Catalog. Rev. Walter Mitchell, D. D., Rector, - 
Box F, Charleston, 8. 0. 


a Military School 


A select home schoo! fora number. 


situated 85 miles south of Chi 


‘our modern and 
juipped buildings. individual attention. 
. BITTINGER, Superintende! 


ILLINOIS, Onarga. 


Page Military Academy shale boys. 


mpus, five root 


acre 
resident teachers. 


school for 
Seven 
"Goventeen 


Everything 


boys. 


high schoo! 
adapted to yoo the aonis of little folks, Largest school of 
ica. Write for 


its class in Al 
CAL., Los R.F.D., 


Catalog. Address 
No. 7. ROBERT A. GIBBS. 


CALIFORNIA, Palo ‘Alto. 


Palo Alto Military Academy 


from six to fiftee: 
thorough military 
term © 


‘o high school. 


Homelike, but with 


Non-sectarian. Summer 


-sectal 
opens June 21. Study and recreation combined. 


‘OL. 
_CALIFORNIA, Palo Alto, P. O. Box 138. 


. KELLY, Supt. 


acter, mind and bod 
attention of qualifi 


training of 
usefulness, 


SCOPE. 


FACILIT 


Mount Pleasant Academy 


FOUNDED 1814 


REPUTATION. An old school with a progressive 
policy. Has educated and develo bo: 

by a system involving personal 
instructors. 
quiet but continuous achievement of over a century 
to become men of integrity and 


Prepares boys for business activity or 
entrance to ranking colleges and universitics. 
tical military instruction in conjunction with field 
work. Efficient and constructive methods of physical 
training supplemented by athletic sports. 

ILITIES, Admirably situated on the high- 
lands of the Hudson, thirty miles from New York. 
Complete with modern buildings and apparatus. Per- 
fect co-ordination between various departments. 
school home with an ideal ep ge 


CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE. P.0. Box 513, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


ys in char- 


akes pride in its 


Prac- 


A 
Address, 


boys, re epa. 
Equinment modern and 
XANDER H. MITCH ELL. Principal 
Box C, Billerica, Mass. 


rat ory to 


ketball, 


woo 
addre: 


KEMP 


It is the Kemper idea to 
develop both mind and body. 
With highest scholastic 
standards, 
in athletics as a school— 
sports on the track or in the 
gymnasium, baseball, 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


Kemper excels 


bas- 
boxing, swimming, 


skating, tennis, hikes, etc. 

Up-to-date forge, 
-working shops satisfy the love 
a> naling things.” 


machine and 


For catalog 


Cet. A. JOHNSTON 


Third St., Booneville, Mo. 


There is one school best adapted to you. Why not ASK COSMOPOLITAN? 


Fishburne Military Schoo 


Waynesboro, Virginia 
4ist year. New $100,000 fireproof building. A 
modern high-standard school located in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Small classes of not more than 
10 cadets to each teacher secure individual atten- 
tion for every boy. Prepares for universities and 


business life. Rate $600. Catalogue. _ _Annual 

Spring encampment. 

Major Morgan H. Hudgins R.O. T. gS 
Principal, Box 401 


ls of Di 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


SCHOOL of HOME ECONOMICS 


Science 


Offers two accredited courses — Dietitians, 
Teachers. Affiliation with the Sanitarium affords 
unusual opportunities for practical ap od 
provides unexcelled laboratory facilit ties and 
many other exceptional advantages. 


Opportunity to Defray of Enpenes 
Students enjoy refined companions! beautiful sur- 
roundings, healthful and rscienting development. 
Tuition and living expenses re calls are 
received for graduates than can n be filed. Ihosteated pros- 
pectus upon request. Address: 

Registrar, Box 40, Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE 


Garland School 


of Homemaking 


A special school which qualifies girls to peutte 
overand a well ordered homes. One and two- 
r homem: courses under specialist teachers 
ude C nild Study, the Family and Social Problems, 
foes and its Preparation, Income and Cost of Liv- 
ng, Furnishings, lothing. , Serving of Meals, Stories 
aa Hand Work for = ren and many other a 


Mrs. MARGARET J. STANNARD, Director 
2 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 


: 
| 
| | | | | 
| 
| 
\ 
} 
| 
| 
| 
od it af | 
eye | 
Stamford Military Academy || [J 4 NATIONAL SCHOOL | Founded 1867 § 
A school that pursues sound methods and provides ait R. O. T. 0. 
thorough training for mind and body. Military tactics Muske 
the fresh invigorating air keep the boys in the finest nasium and Swimming Pool. 243 ‘boys enrolled 
4 i ope Classes are small and students have indi- i from 25 states and 4 foreign countries last year. 
| War Dept. 
The Seale Academy (Military) 
In this school are combined the spirit of the West and 
the thoroughness of the East. Grammar and High School. 
Fifteen-acre Campus. | 
3, EMERY, Headmaster. 
| — 
lit 
| 
| 
| 
eye 
The Mitchell Military Boys School — = 
A school that appeals to the young American boy . E ‘ 
sport, fair play, and thorough work. vel 
and maintenance of health considered of test Gapor: yision, putting into practice principles taught. 4 
Catalog on request. Address 


Schools tor Girls and Colleges for Women 


For Young Women 


Gainesville, Georgia, 50 Miles North of Atlanta 
Combines best features of School, Club and Home. 


The at 


constitute an environment 
the realization of your ideal of TRUE CULTUR 


Brenau Means Refined Gold 


Faculty « of 40 college graduates—student 


4 for the. de Jor 


wherein you may 


of body, mind and soul 
four happy years in 


Standard courses to the degrees of A. B., B. O. and Mus. 
B. Special students for also 
Instruction also in art—household economics—secretarial 
branches and physical culture. 


of 500, thirty states 


seven fraternities— like atmosphere, 


democratic 


House In the Pines Daratory 
ae ve Music, Househol 


Rg Every attention, not only to 

habits of study, but. to to cach girl's health and happiness 
Miss GERTRUDE E. CORNISH. ‘in 

MASSACHUSETTS, Norton (40 minutes from Boston.) 


‘Modern equipment, 96 anes, 32 
nasium with 
Mountains. 


spirit, Student Self-Government. 


, includi 


ere 4 girls 12 to 16 years 


fe invite your inspection. For oaths address: 
BRENAU, 


Box B Gainesville, Ga, 


The Semple School 
For Girls. Dppedite Ca Central Park. Boarding and Day 
a. Speci: and Finishing courses. ages, Art, 
d Art. Social life Outdoor Recreation. 


ARRINGTON SEMPLE, Principal. 
New YORK or 241 Central Park West, Box C 


Wheaton College for Women 


Only small college for women in Massac’ 


setts 4-year course. A. legree_ Faculty of men and 
women, yn ome Endowment Catalog. 
REV SAMUEL V D.D., LL D., ident, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Norton (30 miles from Boston). 


Lady Jane Grey School 


For Girls. 37th year Cottons Preparatory and General 
Courses. Advanced work for High School graduates, 
Music, Business Course, Gymnastics and outdoor sports. 

ELLA Jones, A. B., Principal. 

NEw YorE, Binghamton. 


The Chamberlayne FOR 


General, special and — reparatory courses. 
Household arts. Music. Languares nat ive teachers. 
aperts. 

THE Fenway, 28. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


Vassar Preparatory school. Stu- 
Putnam Hall dents pr prepered, tor for gu leading col- 
leges. Special courses for High juates. Music, 
Art. Domestic Science. Tennis, Horseback a Military 


Drill, Sleeping porches. Address 
ELLEN C. BARTLETT, A.B., Principal. 
NEW YorK, Poughkeepsie. 


The Ely School 
Upper School—Girls from fourteen 
Junior School—Girls from ten to four 
CONNECTICUT, Greenwich. 


Ursuline Academy 
Send your daughter oon for an education. Terms $650 
or $1000 inclusive of extras. Write for catalogue. 
NEw YORK, Middletown. 


boarding school for 
Highland Manor 4, on picturesque estate near 
City. Liberal arts, College Pr 


Secretarial and Home-making. 


For 
H. LEHMAN, Dir. NNEW,Y ORK Ciry, 216 Ste Boxe. 
New YORK, New Rochelle. 


Centenary College-Conservatory tor 
and Young Women. Standard Junior College. ae branches 
of music, art. hor-e S, physical educa- 
tion and secretarial training. Swimming poo! —- utiful 
grounds, ideal location. year beging! September 21, 1920 

‘TENNESSEE, Cleveland, Box A MALONE, Pres. 


A Famous Old New England Country School 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Prep- 
aration. General Courses. Domestic Science and 
Home Management. 
mental and vocal music. 


pool. 
back riding, excellent canoeing, Ex- 
tensive grounds. All s Live ers. 
po al and lower school 50 pupils. For catalog 


MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals 
10 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Mary {jon School 


Leng find just the es kind of life you want at Mary 
Lyon. It’s high up on a wooded hill with a little stream in 
the vale? below. Cheerful atmosphere. Bow days. Out- 
door life. 

College preparatory or general. ‘Homemaking, Music 
and Secretarial courses. ildcliff is the new school for 
high school graduates. Seven Gables is for girls 11-14 and 
Hi'lcrest for little girls 6-11. Each is a separate school. 

Rooms are sunny and comfortable, adjoining baths, 
long mirrors, individual desk closet and chiffonier space. 

. The best way is to visit. Come and stay in the Mothers” 
oom, 


Indicate the catalog desired. 


MR. & MRS. H, M. CRIST, Principals 
Box 1500, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Girls’ Schools 


WATERBURY, CONN. Founded 1875 


Located in one of o most beautiful and healthful 
spots in New England. College Preparatory, 
courses in ic, Fine Arts, History, Languages, 
Domestic Science, Physical Culture, Tennis, Basket 
Lev! and Swimming. acre school farm, ** Umber- 
field,” gives unusual opportunities for all sports, 
including skating, snowshoeing, etc. Girls here also 
put their Domestic Science teachings into actual 
prac ractice. One hour from Hartford or New Haven. 
nd for catalog and views. 


Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A. M., Principal 


Ghe Ca stle 


Miss Mason’s Summer School 
For Girls and Women 


Why Waste a Summer? 


Come to the Castle and bw ed 


recrea- 
verlooking the 
Hills, 45. min- 
Beautiful sur- 


tion with interesting work. 
Hudson in the ester 
from - Fifth Avenue. 


Management tes, Investment, 
Scenario Writing, Domestic Science. Music, 
Exp! ion, Motor Mechanics and Driving. 
and — col Art, Lan- 


Summ ool or 
address s the Secretary, 


Miss Mason’s sone School 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Winter School 
700, 


Read here the messages of America's progressive schools. 


{ : 
\ | 
| 
\ 
| 3 
\ 4 
me: 
4 
j 
iz 
f 
are 
= 
Do you wish our assistance in the choice of a schoo 
If you do not find one suited to your requirements 
advertised in the magazine, write to us. Give location, 
tha. we 4 approximate amount you are willing to spend, age of pros- 
+ pective pupil and any information you see fit. No charge 
now—o” later. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
re _ NEw York, Times Square Station, Box 155. 
Schools 
J 
= = 
school, home and gymnasium are each in separate 
buildings. Large new sleepin rch. Fine new 
= = 
= = 
= og 
= = 
= 
+S EMINARYE 


. Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Lasell Seminary 


General Course 
Two or three years for high school graduates. 


Six years for schoo! 
quired and chactive work, Electives: 
art, elocution, hom 
branches and others. 

College Preparatory Course 

he usual course modified to meet the needs 

of each student. 

Home Economics Course 
For home use or asa preliminary for normal 
work. 

Academic Music Course 
Two years’ course open to those who have a 
goed foundation; prepares students to 
the examinations tor the Junior class at 
first-class conservatories. 

Secretarial Training Course 
Two yee1s’ course. 

Courses, in Art and Elocution 
For the needs of the individual students con- 


Special Courses for Those Qualified 
For catalogue address 


LASELL SEMINARY 
109 Woodland Road, Auburndale 66, Mass. 


Music, 
ial 


Highland Hall 


A school for girls, in residential town 1,000 feet_above 
sea level, on main tine of Pennsylvania Railroad. College 
Preparatory, General and Post Graduate Courses. 

LLEN C. KEATES, A. B., Principal. 


Iss 
PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysbure. 

School eae Girls. College Preparatory, 
Penn Hall Modern Language and Special Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May each 
year spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without inter- 
ruption. New gymnasium and swimming pool. Rates, $700. 
Catalogue and views. Address FRANK -M., 


PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, Box Prin. 
A developing School for 
Darlington Seminary Girls estate in 


Pennsylvania's finest country. Language, Art, Music, Ex- 
pression, Secretarial, Business, and en Manage- 
ment. College Preparation. Catalogu 
CHRISTINE President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester, Box 600. 


Devon Manor 
In Valley Forge region, 16 miles from Philadelphia. Col- 
lege prep. _ Vocational work, Domestic Arts, retarial, 
Social Service, Art, M 
RS. LANGDON CASKIN, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Devon, Soren Manor, Box 106. 


| 


7, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Prepares on for ‘rahe or for life. Special two-year 


eT and Secretarial work. 


basketball, 
ing, etc. 
Address 
Claude N. Wyant, 
Principal 


Ne ew 

York and niladelphia, 

Bishop 
Tal 


t, 


Visitor. 


DISTINCTIVE school inthe NATIONAL 
CAPITAL giving to a selected number 
of girls the best American culture. Pre- 
paratory, Collegiate, Domestic Science, 
Secretarial Music, Art, 
pression. Individual attention in small 
classes. Special cmnphests placed on out-of-door 
study, physical culture and athletics. Miss Jesse Truman. 
Associate Principal, 1531 Eighteenth Washington, D.C 


and to 


Mount 
Ida 
School 


miles from 
Boston 


tive. 


trance. 


Boston .in 


studies at 


Send for New Year Book 


cations. 


We send students to college on certificate. 
Many girls, however, after leaving high 
school do not wish to go to college. But 
often they desire advanced work in a new 
environment with competent instructors, 


tastes and interests. 

We offer just these opportu 
English or Literature, but the course otherwise is elec- 
All subjects count for diploma. 

Graduation from high school not necessary for en- 


Special work in voice, piano, violin, ’cello, harp and 
pipe organ, with eminent Boston masters. 

A finely equipped school. 
with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 

All outdoor sports. All 


freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 
Excellent Secretarial Course. 
Management; Costume Design and Home Decoration. 
A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her 


an education equivalent to two years in College, 
taking through her whole course an elective program. 
Junior College Courses. 
Some rooms with hot and cold water. 
1920-21 are being accepted in the order of their appli- 


car for Western girls from Chicago Sept. 23. 


FOR GIRLS 


select studies best meeting their 


nities. Students take 


New building (6 in all) 


the opportunities of 
Music, Art and historical associations are 
Courses in Business 


Mount Ida and continue them until she has 


Students for 


THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS Founded 1853 
Healthful, invig- 
oratin: location 
amid picturesque 
surroundings, 

School park land 
mm of 100 acres. Six 

modern, home- 

“The Mountain School” like buildin:s for 
90 girls and 14 teachers. Thorough college 
preparation and courses for girls not going to 
college. Strong Music Dept. Dancing, prac- 
tical domestic science and athletic tra‘ning. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool and sleeping 
porch. On Main Line Penna. R. R. 

Write for illustrated catalog 
A. R. GRIER, Pres., P.S. MOULTON, A. B., Headmaster 
Box 101, Birmingham, Pa. 


Miss Sayward's School 


for Girls. Suburb of 
Philadelphia. College 
and secretarial courses. Music, Domestic 
hysical training, outdoor sports, horsebac« 
ming evelops character, mind and body. 
Write Dept. C. MIss JANET SAYWARD, Principal 
PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 
For Young Women. Stand. A.B, 
Hood College and B.S. Courses. Also Music, Art, 
and Home Economics. Accredited Courses in 
eda 


JOSEPH H. APPLE, L. 
MARYLAND, Frederick, Box C. President. 


Maryland College for Women 

Courses; College College; Domestic 
Science; Music; Express Advantages; 10 miles from 
Baltimore. Fireproof butldings Strong faculty; 66 years’ 
history. Catalogue. A 

MARYLAND, Lutherville. Box Ww. 


Martha Washington Seminary youns 
Junior College Course (2 years) for High School Graduates. 
Normal and General Course in Domestic Science. Secre- 
tarial branches. Spanish. 
D W. THOMPSON, Principal. 
DISTRICT OF Couvmsra, Washinet ton. 


ENO ox Hau 


“A real am the Heart 
f the Middle West’ 
Lenox pg are happy girls, be- 
cause Lenox training is purely 
constructive. 
Fully accredited Junior College 
and College Preparatory Course. 
Two years’ Playground Course. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 
Science. 
St.Louis suburban location, Bas- 
ket Ball, Tennis, Swimming,Row- 
ing, Hiking, Horseback Rid ng. ' 
Tuition $950. Catalogue. Address 
MRS. LOUISE THOMAS, Principal ‘ 
Box 1021 , University City, Mo. 


home 1646 SUMMIT St., NEWTON, Mass. 


Camp Eggemoggin for Girls: 
Address E, L. Montgomery, Director, Mount Ida School, 


Maine Coast, 6th year. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 
Founded 1850: 


A country school for girls in the 

Rydal Hills. 25 minutes from 

Philadelphia, on the New York 

line of the Philadelphia and 

ding. Catalog describing 

and illustrating new_buildings 
sent on request. RYDAL, 

Junior Department. 


Miss Abby A. Sutherland, Principal 


Ogontz School, Penna. 


Fairferxs Hall 


| preparatory, 1 


Economics, Expression, Secretarial. 
railroad facilities. Two main lines. 17 m 
21 acre estate, beautiful build. 
High altitude, unexcelled scenery. Fines 
pring (Lithia) water in Virginia. Horseback 
spring = basket-ball, river sports. Terms 
$450. Catalog. 
JOHN MAXWELL, 
President 
Fairfax Hall, 
Box C, Basic, Va. , 


SKIDMORE SCHOOL 


OF ARTS 
CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., President 


A woman's college offering broad general and 
cultural courses for women, while providing splen- 
did opportunity for ialization. Applied science 
combined with technical study qualifies for leading 
callings open to women. Wide selection provided— 
Secretarial, Domestic Science, Physical Education, 
Music, Fine and Applied Art, and General courses, 
with Attractive opportunity for 


students. For catalogue address 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. N.Y. 


Do you wish to know about other resident schools not advertised here? 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN. 


ie 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
if 
| 
| 
ee  E Dam bidgs. on 45-acre suburban site. Our own Garden and A select school for girls in the Valley of Virginia. Col- 
| 
| 
| 
Junior Depart. | 
swimming pool. Tennis, 3 
° AA | 
4 
| or Osiris 
| Degree Granted. year course lead 
bl and 3 year Normal Course, Teacher's and Super- 
j visur’s certificate. Residence accommodations, 400 


Schools for Girls and Saen | for Women 


College 


Bristol, Va. 
A Healthful Modern College With the 


Environments of 


Located in beautiful Virginia 
of Virginia. 


An old established ‘school founded 


Home 


Park, in the magnificent mountains , 
1870, rebuilt 


letely in im 987. The modern new buildings are newly fur- 


nished, every 


bedroom has a bath attached. 


Health record unex- 


celled. Horseback riding, swimming and gymnastics are given to every 
yO os ws extra cost. Junior College Courses with fine advantages in 


usic, Expression. 


Book of Views. Address. 


Domestic Science and Secretarial Courses. 
from best homes of 35 states. 


Write for catalogue and 


W. E. MARTIN, Ph. D., President, 


School 


(COMBINES charm and wholesomeness ot beauti- 
ful suburb with city advantages only eight miles 
distant. Prepares for all colleges. Strong general 
courses. Music and Art. Campus six acres with lake. 
Outdoor sports, swimming and riding. Individual at- 
tention. Separate house for younger girls. Oliver 
Denton, Visiting Director 

Piano Dept. Catalog and % 
views on request. 

Emma Milton Cowles, A.B. - 
Head of School 


Oak Lane 


Briar 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fashion Academy 


School Prove: 

Graduates’ names and addresses in our booties Write 
and ask about their success. Many —_ $100 
weekly. One graduate, for instance, earned $125 3 a week 


3 months after graduation. re on in all parts of the 


DREW SEMINARY 

HE Carmel School for girls. Healthfully located 49 
Tintles from New York. 600 feet elevation overlook- 
ing beautiful Lake Gleneida. Homelike atmosphere. 
General and special courses. All athletics. Catalogue. 
Glarence Paul McCielland, Pres. el, N. Y. 


—Lewisburg Seminary 
For Girls. In the mountains near 
Sulphur Springs, Main line C. & O.R. R 
—2300 ft.altitude. College 

tory. Elective courses. 

years of college work. Music, 

Art, Home Economics and 


Fort Loudoun Seminary of 


1843—1920 


merly Virginia Female Institu 


For 
ut school in Virginia—Episcopal. healthful 
oyal 


utiful. General and college preparatory courses 


te, “and here for their daughters the familiar atmosphere 
of culture and refinement combined with modern equipment and 


Supervised out-door sports. For catalogue 
. N. Hills, A. B. (formerly Principal Sweet 
10x 


A school for the girl of 
Chevy Chase School (457°. 
Courses: Preparatory | two-year advanced for 
graduates; special. nrivalled location at "the national 
capital. For address 
FREDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D., Headmaster. 
D. C., Washington, Chevy Chase School, Box C. 


you having difficulty in 


Boarding School #5 finding a suitable school?” No 


wonder you are confused. There are many schools to 

choose from. We aid you in choosing and selecting the 

one suited to Why not write us 
POLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 


Cos 
= YorK, Publishers Building. 
1893. An residence 
The Abby & hool. Unusual perso! 
and social opportunities and advantages. 
tive courses of study. Enrollment limited. Reservations 
received for Fall season. Delightful summer session with 
attractive innovations. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 3100 16th St. N.W. 


Gunston Hall 


A School for Girls. 
atory. ‘ost-graduate and business co 
Science. Athletics under trained 
. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Pr 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1918 Florida Ave. 


Established prepar- 
8. Domestic 
gupervision. 


@ ¢ 


FOR GIRLS 


We offer, with diploma, dear 
demic, College Preparatory, Art, 
Music, Dramatic, Secretarial al and 
Home-making Courses, including 
Horticulture. 


Students may enter regular courses or, 
with parents’ approval, may specialize 


as 
desired. In beautiful Westchester, 30 miles 
from New York. Write for Year Book. 


Add O: 

ssining-on-Hudson, New York. 
CLARA C. FULLER, Principal 
MARTHA J. NARAMORE, 
Associate Principal 


for Girls and Young Ladies. 
Fauquier Institute The 61st ion begins Sept 
23rd, 1920. Situated in Piedmont region nia, ms 
miles from Washington. A limited and comma home 
Modern buildings, Sacre campus. Rates $425. 
Iss NELLIE V. BUTLER, Principal. 


‘atalog 

VIRGINIA, W: arrenton, Box 12. 
Cosmopolitan readers sa; 

Thank You when they have found the sehool 
wanted through Cosmopolitan Educational Club. If the 
school trecty perplexes you, write, giving kind of school 
you wish, age and sex of applicant, approximate location 
and the amount you desire to spend yearly. There is no 
charge for this service. COSMOPOLITAN SEDUCATIONAL CLUB. 

NEW YORK, New York City, 119 W. 40th Street. 


St. Mary’s Hall 


A COUNTRY FOR GIRLS 


Near Philadelphia aud New York 
General, College, and_ Secretarial 
‘ow ‘wo Years Post Graduate Work. Ex- 

ceptional advantages Art and French. 
Domestic Science Courses. Gymnastics and Out- 
door Sports. New building with gym: um. One 
teacher to every five girls. A ‘catalogue and Book 
of Views will be sent upon request. 


MRS. JOHN FEARNLEY, Principal 
Box 415, Burlington, New Jersey 


school. 


F J t A rare combination of outdoor life with the 
airmont unique advantages of the National Capital. 
Regular and special courses: Music, Art, Expression, Do- 


mestic Arts at Sciences. Advanced courses for High School 
graduates. Supervised athletics. Individual care. Address 

MR. AND MRS. ARTHUR RAMSEY. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. W: 


Junior oer for young women, 
Averett. College 6lst year. 4 year preparatory, 


ic, Art, Expression’ Domestic Science. 
ew building, library, laboratories. 80 resident students: 
faculty 16. Moderate rates. For catalog 
. CROSLAND, B.A. (Oxon.) Pres. 

VirGINIA, Danville, Box E. 


oung wome' 
Delightful location in_the beautiful Shenandoah Valle: 
Argel and Business Courses. Special advantages in Mu- 
Art, Languages. Ss manasium and all outdoor exercises. 
Opens Sept. 23rd. is $425. For catalogue, add 
Winchester Miss KATHERINE R. GLASS, Pres 


For higher 
n 


of the 
OGONTZ SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies. 
Mary Baldwin Seminary Established 1842 
Tern begins Sept. 9th. In the beautiful Shenand 
waney of Virginia, modern equipment. Students from 33 

. Courses: Collegiate Ts.), Preparatory (4 yrs.). 
Music. Art, Expression Science. Catalog. 

VIRGINIA, Staunton. 


58th Year “Highest Virginia Standards” 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE. 


4 

Junior. Colle e and Finishing Courses 
R GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 

ee... two-year courses for High School Gradu- 
ates. Also Preparatory and Finishing Courses 
Music, Art, Expression Domestic Science, Social 
Training. Gy Tenn 
from many states 
ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A.M., 206 College Pl.. Petersburg,Va. 


College 


A Standard College For Women 
An old established college that stands Re sound 
scholarship, Christian ideals, and thorough prepara- 
tion for the useful life. ‘Two-million dollar ¢ 3 ljowment 
enables Lindenwood ‘to offer the best in “trom St. 


ani 
Louis. 4-year courses conferring B. A. and B. S. de- 
grees. Iso B. M. and M. Mus. in Music—Special 
Vocational Courses and 2 year J unior College er 
todegree A.A. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 
log. Address 
J. L. Roemer, D. D., Pres.. Box Al, 


St. Charles, Mo. 


COSMOPOLITAN offers to its readers a unique service about schools. 


12 
| 
iN \\ 
swing | Box A, Bristol, Va. 
— 
vi; Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia 
x 
q 
| | 
RYDAL 
aa A home school for limited number of eirls 
and experience in charge. Catalog, Address 
| Miss Abby A. Sutherland, Rydal, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
| 
ar’ 
Expression. Terms 
SEMINARY 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 
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FOR GIRLS 
Rev. ©. Orlando Pruden D., Rector. 

} ful and ‘10-acre campus. Mod- 
ern equipment, Athletics, Gym. College Prepara- 
tory. Music, Art, Domestic Science, Expression. 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. Catalog. 


Mrs. Elizabeth May Willis, B. P., Principal, Box 9 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN \ 
In Blue Ridge Mountains, rare healthrecord. ¥ 
College Preparatory. Special for High School ¥ 
graduates; Expression; Art, Music, Pipe Organ; 
¥ Domestic Science; Business; Personal attention \ 
yY to manners, character. Sports; Large grounds. 
Y Students from every section. Rate, $525. Catalog. 


for Gi 
preparatory and special courses for those aot waking am goto 
Vocal and Instrumental ees Art, and Expres- 
m 


For Girl 
Virginia College 
36th yr. Students from 20 states. Prep. and Junior Coll 
Courses, Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Music 
a specialty. saree Bracing climate. Alt. 19) 900 ft. 
New gym. and H. ‘NOFFSINGER, A.M., 
VIRGINIA, 125. Pres 


S SCHOOL 


248 W. 72d St., at Riverside Drive 


Seven buildings. A POST GRADUATE SCHOOL for 
young women. Investigate particularly the course 
offered in Community Service, a new profession com- 
bining Secretarial, Social Welfare work and Americani- 


zation. Appeals to high ideals. Leads toremunerative 

positions. Best possible training also for high grade 

secretarial itions. Noentrance examinations. Gym- 

nasium, swimming, etc. Attractive dormitories; like 

Saneee ste. Address Miss C. 8S. SCUDDER, New York 
y, N.Y. 


Hardin College and Conservatory 
A Junior College for Women. wo years’ work at 
Hardin receives the same credits as Freshmen and Sopho- 
more years in universities. Hardin is heavily endowed and 
offers exceptional advantages in Music: Piano, voice, violin, 
organ, Art, Expression. For oe address 
MIssourI, Mexico, Box 9: 


A school for girls, offering a broad 
Ashley Hall variety of courses, including. prep- 
aration for entrance to the best women’s colleges. Beauti- 
ful old estate, 4 acres, with modern equipment. Swimming 
Yorthern advantages in southern climate. Cata- 

logue on request. MARY VARDRINE MCBEE, M.A., 
SouTH CAROLINA, Charleston. Principal. 


Ferry Hall and advanced ¢ 
struction in music, expression and varte aly sci- 
ences. Located in a pictu ue woodland estate of f twelve 
acres on the shore of Lake Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. 
For catalog address MIss ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Prin. 
ILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Box 301 
for Girls and Young 


Frances Shimer School Women. 2 years Col- 
4 years Academy. Music, Art, Home 
Secretarial Teachers’ Courses. 


cies Bullainge 35 acres. 68th 
ILL., Mt. Carroll, Box 606. Rev. Wm.P. McKEE, Dean. 


NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


Washington, D. C. Suburbs 
JAMES E.AMENT, Ph. D.LL.D. Pres. 


A HIGHER school for high or pre- 
paratory school = 
cialized instruction in Music, A Ee. 
pression, and vodational No 
extra charge for Domestic Science di- 
ploma course. 65-acre campus. Gym- 
nasium with swimming pool. Outdoor 
sports. Unusually attractive small group 
plan in cultured environment. Organ- 
ized study of Washington. 


Registration for 1920-1921 Session is 
far advanced. Early application advis- 
able. — required. Catalogue 
on request 


Forest Glen, Md. 


REGISTRAR, Box 115, 


Rockford College 


rm woman's college of B.A., B. 
BS Work, ocial Serv’ Home Eco- 
nomics. Member of North Central Massotation and of: 
the A of Alumnae. 


Illinois Woman's College 


ized by universities for by State 
Boards of Education. Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music and 


Centenary Collegiate Institute school in 


Certificate in Secretarial, Physical Train- 
ing and other special courses. 6 Buildngs. Music Hall. 


ILLINOIS, Jacksonville, Box E. WOMAN'S COLLEGE. 


A. Mappox, Pa. D., Pres. 
ILLiNoIs, Rockford, 442 ‘College Avenue. 


beautiful country near New York. “2 


50 acres; ; athle i ool, 

etc. College preparatory certificates. "Sraeral and special 

Catalog onrequest. Dr. ROBERTJ. TREVORROW, 
NEw JERSEY, Hackettstown, Box 10. Pres. 


WALNUT LANE 


64th Year 


High School Graduate; Aca- 
demic; College Preparation; 
Language: Music; Expres- 
sion; ocational Courses; 
Athletics; Horseback Riding; 
Swimming; Basketball; Ten- 
nis; Dancing; Military Drill; 
Calisthenics. 


S. Edna Johnston, A. B., Prin., 
Box E., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


School for Girls. Successful preparation 
Tudor Hal for all colleges for women and for wu! 
versities. General and special courses for those not enter. 
ing college. Art studio. Gymnasium. Playground. 
Swimming pool. For catalogue addres 
MISs FREDONIA "ALLEN, Principal. 
INDIANA, Indi 


Oxford College Standard ‘course ‘with 
ic courses with B. 


Degree ormal 
courses in Household Economics, Public School Music and 
Art. Rates $400. Write for “Seven Points.” Address 


XFORD COLLEGE. 
On10, Oxford, Box 54. 


Founded 1884. Boarding and Day 

Hosmer Hall School for girls. College preparatory 
and Elective Courses Expression, Arts, Crafts, 
Rhythmic dancing. Resident! Physical director. Modern fire- 
proof building near Washington ha eg Early registra- 
tion necessary. For catalog address ELMA H. BENTON, A.M., 
MissourI, St. Louis, Wydown Boulevard. Principal. 


THE HARCUM SCHOOL 
For Girls - Bryn Mawr, Pa., Box A 
For Girls wanting college prep a thorough 


course is offer 
For Girls not going to college the school offers 
on opportunities to pursue studies suited to 


eir tastes and needs. 
For Girls desiring to specialize in Music or Art, 
there are well known artists as instructors, 

in Bryn Mawr, the beautiful college town, ten miles 
with private ba’ home gro hockey, 
tennis, basket ball, Catalogue. 
MRS. EDITH HATCHER HARCUM, L. (Pupil 

of Leschetizky), Head of t! 

Sarah M. Beach, Ph. D. ) 4. — 
Marguerite @. Bartlett, Ph D. ) Academic Department 


Miss White's School 


_, For Girls. Boarding and Day Departments. 
15,1920. For eee and information ae ress 


Martha ao College 


Abingdon, Va. 


Founded in 1853, and having maintained through 
all her history a high course of study, this College is 
not only one of the oldest, but also one of the best in 
Virginia. Matriculation numbers over 6000, alumnae 
over 500, representing every Southern State. Ten 
acres of beautiful campus. Altitude 2175 feet— 
health record unsurpassed. Faculty of University 
trained teachers. Courses of study up-to-date and 
instruction thorough. Fifteen units required for ad- 
mission into the Freshman Class. Best advantages 
in Music, Art, Expression and Household Economics. 
Parents cannot find a better place to educate their 
daughter. 


For catalog and book of views, write 


Mary JOSEPHINE WHITE, A. B., A.M., Principal. 
Missount, St. Louis, 4140 Lindell Boulevard. 
sd A boarding school does not su 
Boarding Schools plant the home; but supple- 
ments it. ae schools advertised in these pages will exert 
upon your girlor boy vege ncn | influence that will prove 
invaluable fn later life. Cosmopolitan also furnishes infor- 
mation on scores of other splendid schools which do not ad- 
vertise. Address ILBERT. 
New YorK, Times Square Sta Station, Box 155. 


Oo k Hell Day and Boarding School for Girls. 
a 35th year. College preparatory and 
general courses. Exceptional advantages in Music. Domes- 
tic Science. Gymnasium and Swimm! pool. Te 
Riding, Hockey. For address 

ROYAL A.M., Principal. 


OORE, 
MINNESOTA, St. Paul, Holly’ Avenue. 


number. care. 


SARAH 


I VISON, Principal. 
WISCONSIN, Beaver Dam, Hillcrest. 


LAUNDRY 


FOR 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY GIRLS 


For 174 years it has been ecucesing and training 
Aims 9 hi de- 


ern eq ent. 
ymnasium. Academic, College Preparatory, Music, 
Art, Domestic Science, Secretarial. Junior Dept. 


CHARLES C. WEAVER, President, Box 238, Abingdon, Va. 


Rev. F. W. STENGEL, Principal, Box 113, Lititz, Pa. 


yer to New York City 
Fifty M inutes from Fifth Avenue 

For High-School Girls or Graduates 
Dr. and Mrs. Frederic Martin Town- 
send, owners and. resident directors. 
Magnificent granite buildings over- 
looking the sea; high ground, 15 acres, 
in COS exquisite appointments;. im- 

nse gymnasium; cosey new 
Acatiesttic and finishing courses, with 
all studies elective; also music, expres; 


p $200. For booklet 
of Glen Eden, Conn. 


practical with the 
College art- 

Coi Physical Educa- 
tory. Secretary- 
Gymnastics, Normal Kindecgarten, Swimming, 
tics. Large new gym) atalog. 

a5 Ph. D., Pres., Box 400; 


Ce B t 
cultural. J unlor 
e Music, 


intown. Pa. 


The right school? ASK COSMOPOLITAN to help you find it. ' 


| 
} 
} 
\ yy 
Randolph-Macon System. Rates $425. Catalogue. Address aa 
| 
— 
KNOXSCHOOL 
@& 
.an-Hadson Now ¢ 
Otsego Lake 
Physical culture, riding, sports. Select, 
4 ional attend. _ Eleventh year. Member- 
hysical 
ages in 
| An established school. 
5 | positions of responsi- 
|| 4 
| 
| 
vei 
happy. wholesome home life. Beautiful. healthful 4 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Schools for Girls and Boys 


For GIRLS AND 


nities for greater growth and development. 


culture and refinement. 


college work. 
Orchestra. Stro: 
oor Arts an 


oor sports and swi 


Secretarial. 


ti 
ty references should be 


Belmont Heights 


2a 
WARD-BELMONT 
Ward-Belmont, one of the most popular schools for girls in the South, ees real o 
est 
advantages of extensive grounds and equipment with that much-soughtfor Southern 


Courses to meet individual needs of students covering 4 years pre arato and 2 ye: 
Conservatory advantages in Musi ole 
departments in Art, Literature, Expression, Physical Training, 


mming pool. Woody Crest, the Ward-B 

boise affords wonderful week-end trips into = stmont Farm and Coun 

be made as soon as possible. 

WARD-BELMONT 
Box A, 


YounGc WomeEN-. 


portu- 


Tt combines highest ag and 


usic— 0, Voice, Organ, Theory, 


the_ open country. 
Booklets on request. Address 


Nashville, Tenn. 


For Girls Englewood, New Jersey 
Subnrban to New York City. Combining best features of College 
Preparatory and Finishing Sebool. Special advantazes for post-graduate 
work. Domestic Arts “* Science. Spacious grounds for outdoor 
games. Tennis, eRidin 

MISS CREIGHTON and MISS FARRAR, Principals 


Address Box 627 


| VIRGINIA COLLEGE 
FOR YOUNG WOME! Z, e, Va. 
One of the leading schoois in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Locat in the 
Virginia, famed for health and of 


Elective, and 


ourses, Music, 


Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 


Russell Sage Colle 


e 
Founded LUA igs. Russell Sage in connection 
Emma Willard School 


AS ool of Practical Arts 
Designed tor = higher education of women, 
particularly on vocational and _ professional lines. 
Work. conomics and In- 
dustrial ‘Arts. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
Address Secretary 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N. Y 


SCIENCE 
Cedar Crest College 


For high school and college graduates. Dis- 
tinctive two- and four-year courses in modern 
scientific business education. Congenial campus 
life. College of over fifty years’ standing. 
equip yourself for the agreeable secretarial 
Positions which are seeking young women with 
college education. Prepare to care for yourself 
and your property under any 
Suburban Site. City Advantages. . B. and 
other courses. Write for story Sine “Private 


etary.” 
Director W. E. DAVIS, 
ALLENTOWN, Pa. 


CEDAR CREST 


Is of Kindergarten Training 


Schools for Backward Children 


The Hedley School of Slightly 
vidual instruction along normal lines. Latent abilities 
developed. Ideal Home Life. Association with normal 
children. J.ROGER HEDLEY, M.D., 
Mrs. J. ROGER HEDLEY, (N.Y. Univ.) Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Box C, Glenside (12 miles from Phila.) 


Marydell 
Backward Children successfully treated at ~ io 
Country home Marydell.” ‘Treatment 
developed children, or any — 
environmental conditions. | _T. FRANK DEVLIN, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Buieks Co. 
Every 


School for Exceptional Children 
in a beautiful suburban home for the care and ——_ of 
children who through mental disability are unable to at- 
tend public or private schools. Domestic Science for older 
girls. 14milesfrom Phila. Booklet. MOLLIE A. Woops, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Roslyn, Box 164. Principal. 


Acerwood Tutoring School who need ind fing 

ual a to make normal progress. Kindergarten to 
High School: Industrial Arts. Domestic Py Music. 
Home Life. Medical Supervision. Adequate 

Buildings. LargeCampus. 16milesfrom Phila. Booklet. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Devon, Box C. MIss DEVEREUX. 


The Binghamton Training School 

An ideal private home-school for nervous, backward 
and mental defectives. No = —¢ B.0- Culture. 
Manual training and all braaches. Ope! 


around. Terms 
$50 per month andup. MR.and MRS. “AUGUST A. Boupt, 
NEw YokrK, Binghamton, 82 Fairview Ave. Supt. 


Conn. Froebel Normal Primary 
demic, rimary 


and playground courses. 
Boarding and day school. Big ‘opportunities for our gradu- 
ates. State certificate. 22nd year. Bookl 
Mary C. Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, 182" West Ave. 
AN LEMENTARY 
National Kindergarten inden. 
garten and Elementary Methods. 2 yr. course, diploma. 
Summer school June 21-Aug. 13. Accredited. Constant de- 
achers. ies 
on College grounds. For “why catalog a 
Chicago, 2944 Bivd., Box 


nD 
rlin 
RosE C. DEAN. 


and primary 
College and Conservatory 0! 


OnI0, Oberlin, 125 Elm St. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
Founded 1898 by Annie age Perry. Thorough train- 
ing for kindergarten, primary, and playground tions 
Supervised practice teaching. Send for booklet, FPraining 
Children.” HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, cipal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Huntington Ave., Box 74. 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 


Class Rooms overlook 


Lake Michigan. Summer School June 22-Aug. 1. 3 Depts. 
—Kindergarten-Pri Strong Faculty— 
Fine Location—Accredited. Addre: REGISTRAR. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Box 5. 

in arten Training 
The Fannie A. Smith 
in great demand. Intensive courses in theory and practice. 
School residence for a limited number. Grounds for ath- 
letics and outdoor life. Practical work. One and two year 
courses. Graduates in demand. Catalog. yauunn A. SMITH, 
CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, 1124 Iranistan A Prin. 


Tilton Semin 


In the foothills of the White 10 b Separate 


dormitories for young men and wom —" New 2 acre 
athletic field. “Thorough training under Bah acre 
ideals. Preparation for college or business. M 


‘ome Economics,Se' Tress- 
and Domestic Science. Catalog and views, 


TILTON LOWER SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 
Entirely distinct bufldings. Number limited. All ad- 
vantages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and ath- 
letic field. Superv study, Play and athletics 
— to the capability of each boy. House moth- 
Separate booklet. 

i ty and equipment superior to most 
schools while the endowment per- 
ts an unusually moderate rate. For informa=- 
tion about either school address George L. 
Plimpton, Principal, 32 School St., Tilton, N. H. 


Mrs. M. Lewtas Burt's School 


For Tiny Tots. Age 1 to 10 years. Inclusive fees 
$65 to 873 1 per month, payable in advance. 
New YoRrK, Peekskill-on-Hudson, Graylock. 


‘o-ed. 30m. from Wash., D.C. A 
Eastern College % 20th-Century College. Fine | new 
bldgs. Standard A. B.course. Also two-year d 
in Lit., Ped., Dom. Scie., Expres. and Bus. Superior 3 Music 
ith certificate relations. 
ned September 20th. 


Roop, Ph.D., LL.D.. 
IRGINIA, Manassas, Box C. President, 


54th year. Young men and young 

women find here a homelikeatmos- 
ery department 

spirit. Liberal 
75 


Academy 


cational school 


A co-ed 
Wyoming Seminary % where bo and girls get 


tory and Domestic Arts an 
and Athletic 76th 


— NSYLVANIA, Kingston. 


1855. Certificate privi- 
Wayland Academy [exe lege with leading oo colleges. 
Both sexes. 8th grade to Ist year college, all 6 
campus; athletic field; half-mile tr track; 
large la! Military drill. Endowment $250,000; expenses 
500. ein violin, vocal music, elocution, stenography. 
WISCONSIN, Beaver Dam, Box EC. 


Dickinson Seminary for College 
Strong courses in Business, Piano, Voice, ‘—. 
‘Athle tic field. Poo 
High ideals. “Rates $450. . CONNER, D.D., 
PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport, Box G. Pres. 


Troy Conference Academy Beautifully 
ampus. Separate new Dormitories for Boys and Girls. 
Gymnasium, Chapel and Infirmary. Prepares for Cottese, 
Business. Courses in Household Econom locu- 
tion, and Art. Founded 1834. Moderate 
VERMONT, Poultney, Box D. C. L. LEONARD, Prin. 


Teach Your Child 
In Your Own Home 


A unique system by means 
of which children from kin- 
dergarten to 12 years of age 
may be educated at home 
by correspondence under the 
guidance of a school with an 
international reputation for 
training children. Write for 
information and free sample 
lessons. 


THE CALVERT SCHOOL, 


4 Chase St., Baltimore. Md. 


Each school has an individuality. Read * ay carefully. 
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| Elocution and Manual Training, S 
H high sch 
making 
| 
HE 
: iE 2 é 
| 
— 
(3 
endowment permits lib 
Special course in domest 
Mass., Franklin. ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., n. 
DomesticScience 
under the direc- ! 
tion of European ' 
spd America | Mary | 
vised athletics. President.” 
Students from 32 
states. For cata- 
log address 
Mattie P. Harris 
\ 
1 TRAINING SCHOOL 
Accredited. Two yearcourse. Prepa 
pecial teac 
ft Music. 
MIss 


Schools of Physical Education 


Business Schools 


15 


Physical Education 


Is the key to the of 
ical director—playground super- 
visor. Positions in universities, col- 
leges, public schools, industrial gym- 
nasiums, etc. open to young men and 
young women. Thorough two year 
course. Faculty of experts. Separate 
classes for men.and women in some 

subjects. Swimming pool and danc- 
ing auditorium. ‘Term begins Sept. 

View book and catalog free. 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


4200 Grand Chicago 


The Tehaca School Summer Sessions open June 
and July 5th. ‘i wo year Normal Course. Graduates 
eligible to teachin N. Y. State Public Schools without State 
Certificates. Courses: athletics, dancing, fencing, public 
speaking, games. ‘o-educational. Dormitories. 

NEW YorK, Ithaca, 2 De" Witt Park. |THE REGISTRAR. 


The Sargent School 


For Physical Education. Eutabiished 1881. 
for booklet. Dr. D. 
MASSACHUSETTs, Cambridge. 
OF Epvuca- 
r Wo 


Chicago Normal School TION. men. 
Six weeks Summer Term—June 28-Aug. Begin 
and advanced work in gymnastics, games, dancing an 
theory classes. Special course in dancing with Madeline 
Burtner Hazlitt. Camp in Michigan—June 5-July 

ILL., Chicago, 4305. Wabash Ave., Box 23. REGISTRAR. 


New Haven Normal School $1, 
the-Sea. Combines instruction in physion! 
ground and recreation work x wie a real good-time vaca- 
tion. 250 acres. Bathing fishing, 
Land sports. Splendid equipm ent. 

CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 1466 Chapel St. 


Nurses’ Training Schools 


Nurses Training Schools 


ing the choice of a life-work owes it to herself to consider 
a career of Professional Nursing. Well-paid, congenial and 
not over-crowded, it has much to recommend it Cosmo- 
politan has full information on these schools and hundreds 
of others. SO . R. Gilbert, 
OSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
New York Ciry, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


Hurley Hospital Training School y's 

Accredited by State Board of Registration of Nurses, offers 

a3 years’ course of training in medical, surgical, obstetrical 

and contagious nursing. School catalog and blanks sent on 

application to the Supt. of Hospital and Training School. 
MICHIGAN, Flint. 


Normal Training Schools 


Thomas Normal Training School 


Normal Courses, Fall term September first. One and 
two year courses in Household Arts, Dietetics, Institu- 
ton and Tea Room Management, Visiting Housekeeping, 

Musie, Drawing, Industrial Arts, Physical Training, 
Manual Training, Secretaryship. Established booths | years, 
Dormitory. New location and 
tor our graduates. Send for catalog of any department. 
MICHIGAN, Detroit, 1190 Woodward Avenue. 


ILLEG ited 


Address Vept. C-6, 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


Address 
. A. SARGENT. 


Miscellaneous 


TAMMERIN( 


Nathaniel Bozue, who stam- 

mered himself for twenty years so badly 

he could hardly talk, originator of the 

Bogue Unit Method of 

fect Speech and Founder of the 
Institute for Stammerers and Stutterers, an fastite- 
tion with national patronage, —_ indorsed by 
the medical profession, has written a 70-page illus- 
trated book telling how he cured himself, ontains 
definite and authoritative information. Sent any- 
where free, and postpaid upon request to 


BENIAMIN N. ROGUE, President, 2459 Bogue Building, Indianapolis, {indiana 


and 


Expe' 


boo! d board for 
Exceptio. 
Write for pros 
CLEMENT C, 


ctus. 


For sixty years the leading American Business College. Trains thoroly for Office 
Work and obtains employment for students who can be recommended for efficiency 
good character. 
Bustiioss, Civil Service, Secretarial and other studies 1eading to dignified 
positions, good salaries, rapid promotion, i the best chance to use to 
advantage a high school or college educati 
rienced, efficient, faithful teachers. 
Toeation. 


ional Eres for seit-help to to young men and women of the right sort. 
AINES, ‘McA. A., LL.D., Box 655, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Intensive vocational courses in Aecwenine, 


Strong lecture 


Moderate expenses. $185 pays total cost of fuition, 


Peirce training after you enter 
business—why not have it before? 


Men and women with a thorough 
knowledge of business essentials are 
needed everywhere. Peirce is 
America’s foremost business school. 
Courses for young men: Business 
Administration; Salesmanship. 
Courses for young women: Secreta- 
rial; Shorthand and Typewriting. 
Send for 56th year book. 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 
Pine Street West of Broad 
PHILADELPHIA 


Accountancy 


and Business Administration 


Pace Institute, through its daytime and evening 
Courses in Accountancy and Business Adminis- 
tration, gives ambitious men and women market 
value as certified public accountants, controllers, 
cost anslysts, tax specialists, treasurers, and 
general executives. 

A special nine weeks’ Summer Day Course begins 
July 7. This course will be of interest to high- 
school and college graduates planning to enter 


Pace Enetitute 
Hudson Terminal 30 Church Street 
NE RK 


Babson Institute 


For Training Men to Become, Business Executives. 
‘actice Economics. Financial 
Psychology. Personal EmMelency. Addre 
PRATT, Secretary. 


ON 
MASSACHUSETTS, W ellesiey™ ‘ils. 356 Weshington St. 


Bryant & Stratton School Bosn 
For over 50 years a leading school in business. "training. 
Secretarial, Accounting and Stenographie courses. Bulle- 
tin upon request. Summer Session starts July 6. 
SECRETARY. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 332 Boylston St. 


Train Here To Earn 
=$1800—35000 a Year= 


A guarantee of a high secretariai or executive 
osition and the assurance of a successful 
uture are yours when you enroll in the 


Ransomerian 


Business School 


Our co-operative scholarship me an puts this master 
training easily within yourreach. Widest curriculnm 
and most comprehensive work offered, Courses in- 
clude Business Administration, Hizher Accountancy, 
Stenogrs phy, Bookkeeping, Banking and Finance, 
Advertising, Salesmenship, English, Elocution and 
Oratory, Secretarial, Rs. het Training, Professional 
Penmanship, B phy and Inter 


You will realize the value of |. 


catalog. 


Administration 


Young men trained for executive posi- 
tions. Training includes —— of a 
University Course. Gr 


Strong faculty. Other are: Ac- 
counting, Secretarial, Spanish. 


URDETT 


COLLEGE 


Established 1879 BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Be An Electrical Man 


Thousands of Trained Electrical Men 
Obtain the Proper T: 


Equipment. 
technical schools in every respect. Cost low. 
Successful Year. Hundreds of successful students, 
Courses: Electrical and Mechanical rg 
One- and Two-year Courses to meet the needs o 
those with Common School or High School ‘Training. 
Electrical, and Mechanical Drafting in 6 months, 
Electrical Winding Course in 6 months. 
students in various departments at this time. 
Summer Term opens July 5. Fall Term opens Sept. 27. 
KEYSTONE INSTITUTE, Reading, Pa. Write today! 


Schools of Elocution and Dramatic Art 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional ‘Training in America. 


Connected with Charles Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre and Companies. 


For information apply to 
SECRETARY 


144 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


Emerson College of Oratory 
Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and_Peda- 
in Summer Session. 41st year. Degrees 


anted. Addre’ 
Harry Seymour_ Ross, Dean. 


Merchandising 


We Will See You Through 


matees where you live or what vour education ang 
Ransomarian Training is your opportunity, We 

obtain emoloyme nt to pay living expenses. if d 
your business and 


co-operative plan. Ask for 
and ful! particulars. Write TODAY. A postal w 


RANSOMERIAN BUSINESS SCHOOL 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Huntington Chambers. 
OF ELOCUTION 


The National Schoo AND ORATORY 


The oldest chartered school of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public speaking. Physical Training. 
English, Dramatic Art, Professional and Finishing Course. 
Dormitories. For catalog, address D. R. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 4010-12 Chestnut St 


Resident School Advertising 


1332-42 Grand Avenue. Kansas City, Mo, 


(Continued on page 162) 


The schools that advertise are the schools that are progressive. 
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We get you the position. Advantages are: Experts for 
Instructors, Own our Own Building, Most Modern 
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Cosmopolitan for June, 1920 


Keep 
your skin 


fine in texture 


“ A SKIN like a child’s!”—but do you 
realize what makes a child’s skin so 
beautiful? More than anything else it 


is the exquisitely smooth, fine texture which 
men and women alike so often lose in later life. 


Examine your face in a strong light. Do the 
pores seem to be growing enlarged? If so, your 
skin is not functioning pro she pores are 
not contracting and expanding as they should. 


To restore your skin to healthy, nozmal 
activity and give it back the fine, smooth 
texture it should have, begin tonight to give it 
this special treatment. 


Just before you go to bed, dip your washcloth 
in very warm water and hold it to your face. Now 
take a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, dip it in 
water, and rub the cake itself over your skin. Leave 
the slight coating of soap on for a few minutes 
until your face feels drawn and dry. Then dampen 
the skin and rub the soap in gently with an upward 
and outward motion. Rinse your face thoroughly, 
first in tepid water, then in cold. Whenever 

sible, finish by rubbing your face with a piece of ice. 


Special treatments for each different skin 


condition are given in the famous booklet of 


treatments that is wrapped around every cake 

of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Get a cake 
today and begin using your treatment 
tonight. A 25 cent cake of Woodbury’s 
lasts for a month or six weeks of ary 
treatment or for general cleansing use. 
Sold at all drug stores and toilet goods 
counters in the United States and Canada. 


An oily skin and shiny nose can 
be corrected. In the booklet o; 
treatments that is around every ci 

of Woodbury’s Facial Soap learn 
how to overcome this iti 


The famous treatment 
for blackheads 


PPLY hot clothis to the face until the 
skin is reddened. Then with a rough 
washcloth, work up a heavy lather of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap and rub it into the pores 
thoroughly, with an upward and outward 
motion. Rinse with clear, hot water, then 
with cold—the colder the better. Finish by 
rubbing the face for thirty seconds with a 
piece of ice. To remove blackheads already 
formed, substitute a flesh brush for the wash- 
cloth in the treatment above. Then protect 
the fingers with a handkerchief and press 
out the blackheads. 


A sample cake of soap, the booklet of famous 
treatments, and samples of Woodbury’s 
Facial Powder, Facial Cream and Cold 
Cream sent to you for 15 cents. 


For 6 cents we will send you a trial size cake (enough 
for a week or ten days of any Woodbury facial treat- 
ment), together with the booklet of treatments, “A 
Skin You Love To Touch.” Or for 15 cents we will 
send you the treatment booklet and samples of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, Facial Powder, Facial Cream and 
Cold Cream. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
1606 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
oN Tax 1606 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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Leadership 


By Meredith Nicholson 


MERICA’S need for leadership was never greater than now. Not in 
statecraft alone, but in things spirituai, in education and kindred 
‘ departments of the social structure, the cry is for men. 

“Produce great men; the rest follows,” wrote Whitman. This is a large 
order, not so easily filled. The heavens bestow the consecrating fire warily 
upon poets, prophets, heroes, and lawgivers. The hour and the man do not 
meet by chance but through the operation of laws we can only believe to be 
divine. 

Preparation for leadership is rarely conscious. In obscurity, some brood- 
ing mind, some mighty heart is schooled to save and lift mankind. Thus 
Lincoln was fashioned to preserve a nation and set wider the bounds of 
freedom. 

Nature is constantly experimeiting to perfect a combination of elements 
against a definite need. In the hour of fiery trial, when faith is at the ebb 
and hope seems a mockery, some confident, cheering voice is sure to ring 
above the tumult, and the rout is turned to victory. 

Always, somewhere, the masterful man 7s moving forward to keep tryst 
with Opportunity. 

The standard of leadership ts highest where thought is freest. Blind parti- 
sanship begets weak submission to dangerous or incapable leaders. Leaders 
may be trained only as we elevate the whole tone of the national life. There 
is truth in the common saying that we get in America just about the quality 
of government we deserve. The people of a village who are content with 
stupid or ignorant rule may not with contplacency complain if the affairs of 
the nation are not managed to their liking. There is no better place for the 
_ development of leadership than the small town; and in the important business 
of improving the conditions of farm life, there is a constant cry for leadership. 

It is an error to say that leaders are chosen. Rather it may be said that, 
responding to some inner prompting and conscious of their power, they 
arrive. 

They step into their destined places with the inevitableness of fate, and the 
thousands catch step with them and press on joyfully, as to the heartening 
song of trumpets. 
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THE JOYS WE MISS 


By dagar SL. Guest 
Decoration by Bower 


HERE never comes a lonely day but what we 
miss the laughing ways 
Of those who used to walk with us through 
all our happy yesterdays. > 
.. We seldom miss the earthly great—the famotis men 
that life has known, 
But, as the years go racing by, we miss the friends » we 
used to own. 


The chair wherein he used to sit recalls the kindly 
father true, 

For, oh, so filled with fun he was. and, oh, so very 
much he knew! 

And as we face the problems grave with which the 
years of life are filled, 

We miss the hand which guided us and miss the voice 
forever stilled. 


We little guessed how much he did to smooth our 
pathway day by day. 

How much of joy he brought to us, how much of care 
he brushed away: 

But now that we must tread alone the thoroughfare of 
life, we find 

How many burdens we were spared by him who was 
so brave and kind. 


Death robs the living, not the dead—they sweetly 
sleep whose tasks are done; 

But we are weaker than before who still must live and 
labor on. 

For when come care and grief to us, and heavy burdens 
bring us woe, 

We miss the smiling, helpful friends on whom we 
leaned long years ago. 


We miss the happy. tender ways of those who brought 
us mirth and cheer; 

We never gather round the hearth but what we wish 
our friends were hear, 

For peace is born of simple things—a kindly word, a 
good-night kiss, 

The prattle ofa babe, and love—these are the vanished 
joys we miss. 
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A short story 
of Uneasy Street 


By 
Arthur 


Somers 


Roche 


HERE were many women on East Fourteenth Street. 

With the seeing eye of the artist, the dummy-chucker 

looked them over and rejected them. Kindly-seeming, 

generously fat, the cheap movie houses disgorged 

them. A dozen alien tongues smote the air, and every one of 

them hinted of far lands of poverty, of journeys made and hard- 

ships undergone. No better field for beggary in all Manhattan’s 
bounteous acreage. 

But the dummy-chucker shook his head and shuffled ever 
westward. These were good souls, but—they thought in cents. 
Worse than that, they translated their financial thoughts into 
the pitiful coinage of their birthplaces. And in the pocket of 
the dummy-chucker rested a silver dollar. 

A gaunt man, who towered high, and whose tongue held the 
cadences of the wide spaces, had slipped this dollar intc the 
receptive hand of the dummy-chucker. True, it was almost a 
fortnight ago, and the man might have gone back to his Western 
home— but Broadway had yielded him up to the dummy-chucker. 
Broadway might yield up such another. 


Over the heads of intervening diners, the dummy-chucker 
young man sat revealed the features of a girl. ‘‘A lady!” said 


The Dummy- 


Iliustrated by 


At Union Square, the dummy-chucker turned north. Past 
the Flatiron Building he shuffled, until, at length, the Tenderloin’ 
unfolded itself before him. These were the happy hunting- 
grounds! 

Of course—and he glanced behind him quickly—there were 
more fly cops on Broadway than on the lower East Side. One 
of them had dug his bony fingers between the shabby collar of 
the dummy-chucker’s coat and the lank hair that hung, down 
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O. HENRY 
would have en- 
Joyed this story. 
It’s just the 
sort he liked io 


hear and write. 


Me 


saw his host. The shaded hghts upon the table at which the 
the dummy-chucker, under his breath, “The real thing!” 


Chucker 


Cherles D. Mitchell 


his reck. He had vanked the dummy-chucker to his feet. 
He had dragged his victim to a patrol-box; he had taken him 
to a police station, whence he had been conveyed to Jefferson 
Market Court, where a judge had sentenced him to a sojourn 
on Blackwell’s Island. 

That had been ten days ago. This very day, the municipal 
ferry had landed the dummy-chucker, with others of his slink- 
ing kind, upon Manhattan’s shores again. Not for a long time 


would the memory of the Island menu be etfaced from the 
dummy-chucker’s palate, the locked doors be banished from his 
mental vision. 

A man might be arrested on Broadway, but he might also get 
the money. Timorously, the dummy-chucker weighed the two 
possibilities. He felt the dollar in his pocket. At a street in 
the Forties, he turned westward. Beyond Eighth Avenue there 
was a place where the shadow of prohibition was only a shadow. 

Prices had gone up, but, as Finisterre Joe’s bartender informed 
him, there was more kick in a glass of the stuff that cost sixty 
cents to-day than there had been in a barrel of the old juice. 
And, for a good customer, Finisterre Joe’s bartender would 
shade the price a trifle. The dummy-chucker received two por- 
tions of the crudely blended poison that passed for whisky in 
exchange for his round silver dollar. It was with less of a shuffle 
and more of a stride that he retraced his steps toward Broadway. 

Slightly north of Times Square, he surveyed his field of action. 
Across the street, a vaudeville house was discharging its mirth- 
surfeited audience. Half a block north, laughing groups testified 
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that the comedy they had just left nad been as funny as its 
press-agent claimed. The dummy-chucker shook his head. 
He moved south, his feet taking on that shuffle which they had 
lost temporarily. 

“She Loved and Lost”—that was the name of the picture 
being run this week at the Concorde. Outside was billed a huge 
picture of the star, a lady who received more money for making 
people weep than most actors obtain for making them laugh. 
The dummy-chucker eyed the picture approvingly. He took 
his stand b~fore the main entrance. This was the place! If he 
tried to do business with a flock of people that had just seen 
Charlie Chanlin, ke’d fail. He knew! Fat women who'd left 
the twins at home with the neighbor’s cook in order that they 
might have a good cry at the Concorde—these were his mutton- 
heads. 

He reeled slightly as several flanners passed—just for prac- 
tise. Ten days on Blackwell’s hadn’t svoiled his form. They 
drew away from kim; vet, from their manners, he knew that they 
did not suspect him of be'ing drunk. Well, hurrah for prohibi- 
tion, after all! Drunkenness was the last thing people sus- 
pected of a havd-working man nowadays. He slipped his hand 
.in his pocket. They were coming now—the fat women with the 
babies at home, their handkerchiefs still at their eyes. His 
hand slipped to his mouth. His jaws moved savagely. One 
thing was certain: out of to-day’s stake he’d buy some decent- 
tasting soap. This awful stuff that he’d borrowed from the 
Island—— 

The stoutest woman paused; she screamed faintly as the 
dummy-chucker sta«gered, nitched forward, and fell at her short- 
vamped feet. Excitedly she grasped her neighbor’s arm. 

‘“*He’s gotta fit!” 

The neighbor bent over the prostrate dummy-chucker. 

;, “Ep'lepsy,” she announced. ‘‘Look at the foam on his 
ips. 

“Aw, the poor man! 

so strong-looking, too!” 

“Ain’t it the truth? These husky-looking men sometimes are 
the sickliest.”’ 

The dummy-chucker stirred. He sat up feebly. 
sleeve, he wiped away the foam. Dazedly he spoke. 

“Tf I had a bite to eat——” 

He looked upward at the first stout woman. Well and wiselv 
had he chosen his scene. Movie tickets cost fractions of a dollar. 
There is always some stray silver in the bead bag of a movie 
patron. Into the dummy-chucker’s outstretched palm fell 
rennies, nickels, dimes, quarters. There was present to-day no 
big-hearted Westerner with silver dollars, but here was com- 
parative wealth. Already the dummy-chucker saw himself 
again at Finisterre Joe’s, this time to purchase no bottled courage 
but to buy decantered ease. 

““T’ank, ladies,” he murmured. 
and rest up--—-” 

“6 Rest up! 
pathetic speech. ‘‘Rest up again on the Island! 
kind of a rest up you'll get, vy’ big tramp.” 

““Can’t you see the man’s sick?” The stoutest one turned 
indignantly upon the newsboy. But the scoffer held his ground. 

***Sick?’? Sure he’s sick! Eatin’ soap makes anyone sick. 
Youse dames is easy. He’s chuckin’ a dummy.” 

“ ‘A dummy?’” 

The dummy-chucker sat a bit straighter. 

““Sure, ma’am. That’s his game. He t’rows phony fits. He 
eats a bit of soap and makes his mouth foam. Last week, he 
got pinched right near here——” 

But the dummy-chucker heard no more. He rolled sidewise 
just as the cry: “Police!” burst from the woman’s lins. He 
seached the curb, rose, burst through the gathering crowd, and 
rounded a corner at full sneed. 

He was half-way to Eighth Avenue, and burning lungs had 
slowed him to a jog-trot, when a motor-car pulled up alongside 
the curb. It kept gentle pace with the fugitive. A shrewd- 
featured young man leaned from its fashionably aed wheel. 

“Better hop aboard,” he suggested. ‘That policeman is fat, 
but he has speed.” 

The dummy-chucker glanced over his shoulder. Looming 
high as the Woolworth Building, fear ov ercoming the dwarfing 
tendency of distance, came a policemen. The dummy-chucker 
leaped to the motor’s running-board. He climbed into the 
vacant front seat. 

“Thanks, feller,” he grunted. ‘A li’l speed, please.” 

The young man chuckled. He rounded the corner into 
_ Eighth Avenue and darted north among the trucks. 


” 


With his 


“Tf I can git a bite to eat 


That’s the 


The shrill jeer of a newsboy broke in upon his . 


The Dummy-Chucker 


At Columbus Circle, the dummy-chucker spoke. 

“Thanks again, friend,” he said. ‘I'll be steppin’ off heve.”’ 

His rescuer glanced at him. 

**Want to earn a hundred dollars?” 

‘“‘Quitcher kiddin’,” said the dummy-chucker. 

““No, no; this is serious,” said the young man. 

The dummy-chucker leaned luxuriously back in his seat. 

“Take me anywhere, friend,”’ he said. 

Half-way round the huge circle at Fifty-ninth Street, the 
young man guided the car. Then he shot into the park. They 
curved eastward. They came out on Fifth Avenue, somewhere 
in the Seventies. Thev shot eastward another half-block, and 
then the car stooped in front of an apartment-house. The 
young man pressed the button on the steering-wheel. In response 
to the short blast of the electric horn, a uniformed man appeared. 
The young man alighted. The dummy-chucker followed suit. 

“Take the car around to the garage, Andrews,” said the 
young man. He nodded to the dummy-chucker. In a daze, the 
mendicant followed his rescuer. He entered a gorgeously mir- 
rored and gilded hall. He stepped into an elevator chauffeured 
by a West Indian of the haughtiest blood. The dummy-chucker 
was suddenly conscious of his tattered garb, his ill-fitting, run- 
down shoes. He stepped, when they alighted from the lift, as 
gingerly as though he trod on tacks. 

A servant in livery, as had been the waiting chauffeur down- 
stairs, opened a door. If he was surprised at his master’s choice 
of guest, he was too well trained to show it. He did not rebel 
even when ordered to serve sandwiches and liquor to the dummy- 
chucker. 

‘*You seem hungry,” commented the young man. 

The dummy-chucker reached for another sandwich with his 
le‘t hand while he poured himself a drink of genuine Scotch 
with his right. 

“And thirsty,” he grunted. 

‘Go to it,” observed his host genially. 

The dummy-chucker went to it for a good ten minutes. Then 
he leaned back in the heavily upholstered chair which the man 
servant had drawn up for him. He stared round him. 

“Smoke?” asked his host. 

The dummy-chucker nodded. He selectetl a slim panetela 
and pinched it daintily between the nails of his thumb and 
forefinger. His host watched the operation with interest. 

“Why?” he asked 

“Better than cuttin’ the end off,” exvlained the dummy- 
chucker. ‘It’s a good smoke,” he added, puffing. 

“You know tobacco,” said his host. ‘‘Where did you learn?” 

“Oh, we all have our ups and downs,” replied the dummy- 
chucker. “But don’t get nervous. I ain’t goin’ to tell you that 
I was a millionaire’s son, educated at Harvard. I’m a bum.” 

‘*Doesn’t seem to bother you,” said his host. 

“Tt don’t,”’ asserted the dummy-chucker. ‘‘Except when the 
police bytt into my game. I just got off Blackwell’s Island this 
morning.” 

“And almost went back this afternoon.” 

The dummy-chucker nodded. 

‘‘Almost,”’ he said. His eves wandered around the room. 
“Some dump!” he stated. Then his manner became business- 
like. ‘‘ You mentioned a hundred dollars—what for?” 

The young man shrugged. 

“Not hard work. You merely have to look like a gentleman, 
and act like——” 

‘“‘Like a bum?” asked the dummy-chucker. 

“Well, something like that.” 

The dummy-chucker passed his hand across his stubbly chin. 

“Shoot!” he said. “Anything short of murder—anything, 
friend.” 

His host leaned eagerly forward. 

‘“‘There’s a girl—”’ he began. 

The dummy-chucker nodded. 

“There always is,” he interrupted. 
that I bar kidnaping, too.” 

“It’s barred,” said the young man. He hitched his chair a 
trifle nearer hts guest. ‘‘She’s beautiful. She’s young.” 

“And the money? The coin? The good red gold?” 

“‘T have enough for two. I don’t care about her money.” 

“Neither do I,” said the dummy-chucker; ‘‘so long as I get 
my hundred. Shoot!” 

“About a year ago,’”’ resumed the host, “‘she accepted, after a 
long courtship, a young man by the name of—oh, let’s call him 
Jones.” 

The dummy-chucker inhaled happily. 

‘“*Call him any darned thing y you like,” he said cheerilv. 


“T forgot to mention 
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Into the dummy-chucker's outstretched palm fell pennies, nickels, dimes, quarters 


Jones was a drunkard,” said the host. 

“And she married him?” The dummy-chucker’s eyebrows 
lifted slightly. 

“No. She told him that if he’d quit drinking she’d marry 
him. She stipulated that he go without drink for one year.” 


The dummy-chucker reached for a fresh cigar. He lighted it 
and leaned back farther in the comfortable chair. 

“‘Jones,”’ continued the young man, “had tried to quit be- 
fore. He knew himself pretty well. He knew that, even with 
war-time prohibition just round the corner, (Continued on page 150) 
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doors; and the King of glory shall come in. 


The 
Everlasting 


Doors 


M OST of us to-day are asking if we are 
al last to solve the mystery of life and 
death. Are we upon the eve of the great Dis- 
covery? 

We are groping, seeking. We know we are 
near to something. Some solution must come. 
Do we really talk with the dead? Do they live? 
Or is it some witchery within ourselves that 
answers our queries? 

Every deep thinker in the world is on the 
alert. If signs point right, the solution is 
near. What is it likely to be? 


“Lift up your heads, O ye gates; and be ye lift up, ye everlasting 


The Book of Psalms 


N this and the succeeding papers, I shall try, from the point 
of view of further light, to deal with those aspects of the 
psychic question raised in my papers, now published under 
the title ““The Abolishing of Death,” and written nearly a 


vearago. AsIwrotethen ina purely experimental spirit, without 
any attempt to draw conclusions, I have had no occasion to 


change my mind, though I find myself perhaps with im- 
proved possibilities of making it up. That anyone else should 
make up his in the same way is far from my contention. As 
in the earlier articles, so now I have no desire to convert. 

Any advance in knowledge has always been made through 
the sum total of ideas on a given subject. No one man has 
the whole truth to give away. For that, truth has too many 
sides, angles, and aspects. Some are seen in a wrong light, 
some in a right one. The wrong light goes out; the right 
burns on. 

In other words, truth is revealed through the united experi- 
ence of many people. Even great leaders are pro- 
duced only when there is a public to produce them. 
That public is composed of individuals, each of whom 
contributes his atom of thought to create a mental 
atmosphere. That is my only apology for bringing so 
small a contribution to what may one day become a 
significant and helpful whole. 

Much that I quote in the present and two succeed- 
ing articles will be better understood if I repeat what 
I have already said as to how the material came to me. 

In January, roro, the editor of CosMoporiTaN kindly asked 
n.e to contribute to this magazine four articles on the subject 
of the survival of personality after death. As the topic was 
one to which I had given a good deal of thought, I consented 
readily, and in the course of a few months three of the articles 
were written and the fourth begun. They followed the tradi- 
tional lines. The first dealt with the intimations of immor- 
tality before the time of the Christ. The second with the 
Christ’s demonstration. The third with the treatment accorded 
to that demonstration by the so-called Christian world. Tke 
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Beginning a new series of 
amazing articles on Life 
and Death by 


_ Basil King 


Decorations by 


F, X. Leyendecker 


- Z HAVE matured and developed; I can 
now write with an understanding and 
sympathy which was not at my command 
before,” said Mr. King. And for the reason 
that his remarkable series of Cosmopolitan 
articles, ““The Abolishing of Death,’ was. 
received as the most unusual of the year, so 
will this new series open up newer and 
broader vistas. 
He appears here as a student, an investigator. 
He does not seek to convert. He gives to the 
world what he believes to be his great message. 


fourth was to speak of present-day theories on the general theme. 
By April, two of these articles were in type, and the ,third was 
finished. 

During that month, I happened to be speaking of automatic writ- 
ing to a young woman who was then twenty-four. Neither of us had 
ever seen this phenomenon, nor did we know anything about it. Our 
contact with the opinions and manifestations grouped under the head | 
of spiritualism had been so slight that neither of us knew that auto- 
matic writing was one of the spiritualistic methods. Suddenly, the 
young lady, whom, for publishing purposes, I have called Jennifer, 
said, ‘‘I think I could do it.” Within a minute, she was seated with 
a sheet of paper before her, and the first words: ‘I can tell you H 
many things in time,” were slowly traced. Taking this writing with j 
that curiosity not untinged with levity with which many of my readers | 
will be familiar, we paid it at first but little attention. A name that ' 
was repeatedly written we took as lightly as we did the rest. It 
was perhaps the third or fourth time of our taking the pencil ‘to see 
what it would say” that it began making circles and ar- 
abesques. ‘‘Is there no one here,” I asked, “who will talk 
seriously?” Though I was far from being serious myself, 
the reply came with the name to which I have just referred, 
and which I disguise under that of ‘‘Henry Talbot.” 

“‘T want to talk to you about the series of articles you 
are writing for CosMOPOLITAN,” was the gist of what 
was said. “Those you have sent in are good enough, 
but they are trite. They contain nothing but what has 
been said hundreds of times already. If you will with- 
draw them, I will give vou plenty of material for a Cc 
new set. Do not teach. Do not propound. Tell people ~ 
that you have had this experience, with what has 
come to you through it, and let them draw their own 
conclusions.” 

This I did, as some of my readers are aware, in the series 
of articles which appeared last year in this magazine. At 
that time, all the material came in response to questions 
of my own. Later, there was a spontaneous outpouring on 
a large variety of topics, and it is from this that I am 
mainly quoting now. 

As to the source of this writing, I must refer my reader 
to the rest of the current article. 
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My object is to suggest that between the Unseen and the Sub- 
liminal the connection may be closer than we commonly suppose. 
Of the thousands of so-called ‘“‘messages” purporting to come 
from the spiritual plane next above us, the first question we ask 
is this: “Is a discarnate intelligence sneaking, or only the sub- 


conscious mind of the supposed 
transmitter?” If we decide that it 
is the latter. we are likely to thin 
the subject disposed of. 
That which would have 
had value in the one 
case has no value at 
all in the other, 
since the speaker is 
but the -same 
old human mind, 
so multifold in 
its deceits. 

That the 
human mind 
is multifold 
in its deceits, 
I hasten to 
admit. That 
the whole 
question of a 
higher reach 
of knowledge 
is befogged 
with freak, 
fraud, and 
folly round and 
round is an ob- 
vious fact. But 
that a sane in- 
vestigation should be 
abandoned because evil yy 
forces have confused SS 
the issue is not in accordance —— 
with common sense. 

“True common sense,” writes Henry 
Talbot, of whose authority I shall have 
a word to say presently, “is spiritual 
light and consequent discernment. The 
usual conception of common sense is false 
when it implies the lowering of ideals to 
the human standard and the thoughtless 
discarding of perfection as impracticable. 
Perfection is the only true and practical 
solution of all our problems.” 

I beg to enter a plea against “the lower- 
ing of ideals to the human standard” as a 
preliminary step to this inquiry. Therough 
horse-sense of the human race is excellent so 
far as it goes; but it does not govery far. It 
never has been, and never can be, a tribunal 
before which man’s higher undertakings can 
be judged. That good can be perverted and 
turned into evil is not a reason for making 
the search for good less resolute. All pursuit 
of knowledge in all generations has been 
dogged by scoffing or ridiculous camp-follow- 
ers, who annoy and impede the sturdy soul 
without weakening his will to struggle on. 

Admitting, tnen, that the human mind 
has weaknesses which need no enumeration, 
it has also to be admitted that it has heights 
as well as depths. With the capacity to 
plumb abysses it unites what Henry Talbot 
calls “divine passion,” or “the soaring im- 
pulse” to rise to new levels of spiritual com- 
prehension. As a mist lies dense on the 
surface of the earth, becoming more and 
more pervious to light as it ascends, so the 
material mind is receptive of 


The Everlasting Doors 


far and no farther!” can be little short of a sin against the Lord 
and Giver of Life. 

Of this ‘‘soaring impulse,” perhaps the most potential of all 
our endowments, Henry Talbot writes: 

“Divine passion is best illustrated by the force and desire 
in the roots of plants which urges them to develop and grow 
upward toward the sun. Everything living—that is, every- 


thing created—has this passion of 
progress which no amount of re- 
pression can destroy. ... This 
passion . . . is not only life but 
life’s impulse to develop, produce, and 
reproduce. It is this element of 
divine passion which causes all created 
things to strive, no matter how uncon- 
sciously, toward perfection, and which is 
not only at the root of the action of the 
plant . . . but is the dynamic force animating 
all great movements.” 

That this divine passion is the urge behind the 
efforts being made to pierce the seemingly adaman- 
tine wall of death, one should be permitted to believe with- 
out being thought eccentric. 
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Ware the upheaval in the general mind caused by the 
great war may to some extent account for the yearning to 
demonstrate the laws of immortality, I venture to believe 
that the genuine motive is more recondite. It springs, I 
think, from a feeling that the teaching of religion on the 
subject of immortality is inadequate. In the minds of a 
great many average Christians, the Church—in which I in- 
clude all the groups who call themselves Christian—has not 
been wholly true to its trust to “bring life and immortalitv 
to light by the Gospel.” It has remained exactly where it 
was when Jesus rose. It has made no effort to understand 
the laws by which that resurrection was accomplished, or to 
explain any of the lesser kindred phenomena of which the 
Old and New Testaments preserve the record. It has left 
the whole question in the state of partial development at 
which it stood two thousand vears ago, “sealing the stone 
and setting a watch.” 

For any advance in experience that the Church has made, 
the Lord might almost as well not have risen. He is left in 
the sepulcher. It is often noted that the Church’s most 
significant day is its Good Friday. Its Easter rejoicing is 
largely a sounding of brass and a tinkling of cymbals, find- 
ing little or no reverberation through the rest of its vear. 
Death remains death to the Christian as to the heathen, with 
Grief as the lord for both. 

The comfort the Christian religion as commonly taught 
and practised gives to the bereaved is theoretic only. It 
can point the mourner back to the New Testament, 

but its own demonstration is null. It has not 
attempted demonstration since the close of 


truth in proportion as it ex- 
pands upward. To expand 
upward is its impulse. For 
man to put limits to that 


the apostolic age. It assents to the New 


expansion, and say, ‘‘Thus 
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Testament reference to “ Jesus Christ who hath abolished death,” the degree in which art and science have lived up to theirs. In 
and counts death as much a circumstance as ever. It reads with .a measure, we are now left to go on without religion’s aid. 
apparent belief the words of St. Paul: “The law of the Spirit of _ Its official exponents either forbid the effort to advance, or, like 
life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin and the sons of the prophets at sight of Elijah about to be carried 
death,” and settles back benéath the law of sin and death as if up to heaven, “stand to view afar off,” hostile or sympathetic 
no such freedom had ever been wrought. “The last enemy that as the case may be, but always timid as to taking part in the 
shall be destroyed is death,” wrote the same apostle, leaving the experiment. 

inference that death would be destroyed. But the Church has 

brought us no nearer that destruction, not so much as by the il 


width of a hair, after two thousand years. Two 
thousand years is a long time. Art and science 
have during those twenty centuries revealed 


undreamed-of wonders in God’s Truth. 
Religion alone has in this respect re- 
mained at an utter standstill, with 
neither jot nor tittle of new evidence for 
immortality to offer an expectant world. 

For this reason, after long, dumb, 
patient waiting, and seeing even now 
no disposition on the Church’s part to be 
“led into all Truth,” which was the final 
prospect held out by the Lord, the people have, 
as it were, taken the task of demonstration into 
their own hands. That they should do so might 
have been expected. It might have been expected, too, 
that the attempt would be made wildly, foolishly, with 
overcredulity and fraud. Where there is.no guidance, 
there will be excess; and where there is excess, there will 
be discrediting. For this, it is hardly too much to hold 
the teachers of Christendom responsible. Just as the 
Russian autocracy was the‘true author of the Bolshevist 
movement, in that for centuries it used its power, not to 
unfold the self-governing capacities of the peoples over 
which it ruled but to render those capacities unfit for the 
purpose they were meant to serve, so the dead torpor of the 
past with regard to proving the laws of immortality has left 
us, in that respect at least, a puerile and undeveloped race. 
We are like children crying for the light—with the helpless- 
ness of children. It is easy to blame that helplessness; but 
it is also easy to see that, two thousand years after the 
demonstration of the Lord, we ought not to be thrown back 
on the necessity for seeking further truth through mediums 
in trances or Ouija-boards. 

I hold no brief against the inchoate institution we call 


Christendom. None can be more appreciative than I of the . 


magnificent services it has rendered tomankind. “The corps 
of the Church,” writes Henry Talbot, in words that express 
no more than the obvious, “has always been sincere; and 
it is to this corps, this body of devoted, single-minded men 
and women who live in harmony with God, that the Church 
owes what spiritual power it possesses. However much 
worldliness may have pervaded the organization of the 
Church, this army of saints has increased with the years, 
and has, at last, begun to turn the tables on worldly-minded 
servants. Whatever evil has been done by the representa- 
tives of the Church inthe past—and there was much done— 
this evil has been outweighed by the loving helpfulness shown 
by the more worthy members. The work of the Church... 
for good can never be denied; and the fact that it is peeling 
awav the callous and dead skin of the past to reach the 
quick must be recognized with joyous thankfulness.” 

That a better time is coming we may assuredly believe. 
My point is, however, this: that, with regard to the living 
personal proof of immortality, we are far behind the stage 
at which we might have found ourselves had re. 
ligion lived up to its powers of truth-expansion to pro 


AND yet it is chiefly to the 
records of religion that I shall 
turn in these papers to cor- 
roborate my main 
suggesiion. I do so 
partly because most 
of my readers will 
be familiar with 
their pages, and 
partly because, 
when all is said 
and done, no 
other history of ex- 
perience has 
half the au- 

thority of 

the Old 
and New 
Testaments. 

That main 
suggestion to 
which I now 

revert is to the effect that we 
have in ourselves powers that 
go up to the borders of the Un- 
seen, even if they do not tran- 
scendthem. In other words, the 
question is not disposed of when 
we decide that the so-called “mes- 
sage” has come from no farther 
away than the subliminal. The 
subliminal itself, and especially 
what I may call the spiritualized 
subliminal, may take us up so far 
that it becomes difficult to say 
whether its confines are on this 
plane or the next. 

By the subliminal, I mean, of 
course, that part of our person- 
ality which modern psychology 
has taught us to see lying beyond 
the domain of the conscious mind. 
That man has a “transcendental 
sense’? is a fact not only recog- . 
nized by psychological teachers 
but perceived more or less dimly 
-by the least developed of indi- 
viduals as a force in his own pos- 
session. This sense must be ex- 
actly what the term for it implies 
—a power of transcending the 
limitations fixed by material per- 
ceptions, either physical or men- 
tal, and exploring the uncharted 
seas of a higher and more intense 
Reality. Just as the navigators 
of the Elizabethan age put forth 
from their harbors to sail over 
unknown oceans, bringing back a 
porcelain vase from one country, 
an embroidered robe from an- 
other, and ingots of gold from a 
third, as fragments from the life 
of other civilizations, so this au- 
dacious subliminal self goes up 
and out into regions of which the 
conscious mind knows nothing ex- 

cept by hearsay, coming 


back with its fragments of 
truth. That they should 
be fragments only is all 
that, as yet, we can look for; 


but (Continued on page 105) 
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Presenting Her First Serial, America’s Greatest -Magaxine 


It was then that Felix Auchinloss swung on the stool, snipping the song like a thread. 


XTX 


HE following months of her life always seemed to Lily 
to have hung suspended without any forward march 
to them and entirely surrounded with a colorless fluid 
which distorted reality, as a hand seen through a 

fish-bowl of water is distorted. There descended upon her whole 
rows of days that were swollen with inertia. 

She would sit with her cheek crumpled against her hand, 
looking out over an ocean of roofs from her window, her mind 
hardly stirring. There still lay three one-hundred-dollar bills, 
crisply warm, against her bosom, and during the long, arid 
spell that followed her first stroke of good fortune, they were 
to her like a sedative touch, pressing down a more and more 
frequently recurring rise of fear 

Two or three mornings a week she ventured in among the 
agencies, occasionally an address handed out to her, which she 
followed up, always vainly. 

One Saturday night, she did earn twenty dollars, singing, with 
a red-white-and-blue paper cap on her head, the “‘ Star-Spangled 
Banner” and the “Marseillaise” on the up-and-down-stream 
excursion of the Annual Convention of Commercial Photog- 
raphers. During their clambake and dance at Brody’s Grove, 
she remained on the boat, lying back in a deck-chair, facing a 
night brilliantly pointed with stars. The machinery of her 
mind might have ceased with the chugging of the boat. She 
lay the five hours of her wait, floating in a state of the complete 
disembodiment of which she was peculiarly capable. 

And yet withal, a certain exultation had hold of her these 
strangely unreai weeks; her terror of the life about to be subdued 
somewhere underneath her consciousness, and each to-morrow 
remote. 


Dust 


ILY BECKER, joving freedom, yearning for greatness, 
hating what she feels to be her “middle-class” environ- 
ment—and hating herself for hating it—has run away at last. 
Even while growing up in Mrs. Schum’s dingy boarding- 
house in St. Louis, she has dreamed of fame—of “getting 
out of the rut.” 

Yet her will has not been strong enough. She has let 
her dull, commonplace, but adoring parents press her into 
marrying dull, commonplace Albert Penny, of the hardware 
business. 

And now, having married him, having tried to endure 
him, she has slipped away to New York, free at last. 


Her little economies, however, grew against a day which she 
hardly contemplated, and for which she certainly did not plan. 
Very often she ate, in her own room, a sandwich and a bottle of 
milk from a corner delicatessen. She had already learned those 
small private economies of the petty and penny-wise. The 
mirror-pasted handkerchief. The gas-jet-brewed egg. The hand. 
fluted ruching. Once, in her absence, Mrs. Neugass had pressed 
out her dark-brown-cloth coat-suit, wrinkled from weeks in her 
suitcase and which she had left hanging before the open 
window. 

The print of these kindly people was like an indelible rubber 
stamp into the premises. Mr. Neugass had already presented 
her with a jar of Millie face-cream and a preparation for cleaning 
kid gloves. Sundays, she was invariably importuned to dine 
with the family, and of occasional evenings, Alma Neugass, 
angular and full of the knobs of protruding neck-bones, elbows, 
and shoulder-blades, and with little sacs under her eyes, as if 
she had wept down into them that life could be so tasteless, 
would knock at her door and, for an hour or two and sometimes 
up to midnight, sit on the edge of Lily’s bed, the drone of their 
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Introduces Fannie Hurst as One 


“That is verra nize,” 


he said, and then, “A pretty voice, as far as it goes. and verra, verra nize” 


FLACC 


Fannie Hurst’s svory of the heart and soul of an American girl 


Illustrated by Jaiues Montgomery Flagg 


OBERT VISIGOTH knows Lily Becker, of St. Louis, 

as Luella Paslow, who sings illustrated songs in his 
little New York theater, the keystone of a great vaudeville 
circuit he and his brother Bruce, now in Chicago, are to 
Luild up. 

She fears Robert. Tragically close on top of her dis- 
covery that she is to be a mother, comes the crisis with him. 
She knows she cannot continue under his employment. 

Searching for a place where she can live quietly for a few 
r-onths, she gets a room with a druggist’s family on Amster- 
dam Avenue. One of the daughters, now abroad, is a 
famous opera singer. 


conversation surviving repeated rappings from the parental 
bedroom adjoining. . 

There was something about Alma of an old glove just about 
ready to breathe out and flatten from the print of a recent hand. 
Fifteen years of debit and credit and days which swung with 
pendulum fidelity within the arc of routine had creased and 
dried her of sap. 

The whiteness of Lily and the swift, shining, backward rush 
of her hair were a source of wistful and vicarious delight to her. 

“Whoever named you Lily was right,” she said, upon one of 
these midnight confabs. ‘‘You’re so snowy. And soft, too: 
you feel like a kitten’s ear. And that shining head of yours!” 

wee all my life I’ve wanted to be blond. ‘ Sun-people,’ I call 
them.” 

“Millie is a blonde,” 
of the photographs that graced even Lily’s wall. 
girl was born in the sun!”’ 

“Vou’ve been part of her sun, Miss Neugass. Your parents 
have told me how; for eight years, half of your earnings went 
toward her education.” 
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said Miss Neugass, glancing toward one 
“There’s a 


“Some of us are 
Millie 


“Life is a beehive, Miss Parlow,”’ said Alma. 
the drones, some the workers, and some the queens. 
happened to be a queen.” 

“How can you say that? ‘Happened!’ What if Napoleon 
had never left Corsica, or Lincoln the backwoods, or Jeanne 
d’Arc her village, just because they decided environment had 
placed them there.” 

“Quite right; but it is their being queens, drones, or workers 
determines their action.’ 

‘‘Well, whether or not I was born for it, I aspire to be a queen.” 

‘Fine! Only, be sure your arm is long enough to reach what 
you want.” 

“But how can I tell, if I don’t stretch and stretch?” 

“Vou can’t. Most of us never know when we’ve used up the 
last inch of reach, and keep on straining to touch what God, or 
circumstance, or call it what you will, has placed beyond us.” 

“Ves: but it is not knowing makes us capable of striving.” 

“To me, that is one of the tragedies of living—the hearts 
that pass by the jobs they are fitted for to eat themselves out 
struggling to do what they think they’re fitted for.” 

“You're a fatalist.” 

‘‘Not at all. The way to know the reach of your arm is to 
sprain it. I sprained mine, and it wasn’t until the ligaments 
began to pull that I had the courage to face the fact that I was 
made out of bookkeeper instead of concert-pianist stuff.” 

“You, Miss Neugass—a pianist?” 

‘Sounds queer to you, doesn’t it?” 

“‘What— interfered?” 

“My own realization. One night, Doctor Feldman sent pa 
a pair of seats for De Pachmann. I was seventeen then and 
Millie seven. Ma stayed in the store, and pa and I wert. I had 
been studying for eight years then, and my teacher was  arrang- 
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ing a recital. Strangest thing, but De Pachmann played every 
single thing of Chopin’s that I had on my own little repertoire 
-—only, under his touch it was real lace played into perfect de- 
sign. I think pa must have lived through everything I did that 
night. He’s got the finest musical instinct in the family, Millie 
included. We didn’t say a word all the way home, but the 
next day, when I told him that I was going to business college on 
the money we were going to put into the recital, he didn’t say 
a word, either. Just patted my hand. He knew! It wasn’t so 
much a matter of technique—only, when I played ‘Nocturne in 
D flat,’ a hammer inside the piano-case hit a wire; when De 
Pachmann touched those same keys, a nerve kissed a heart-beat.”’ 

“Alma Neugass—vou poor—you splendid girl!” 

A smile had come out on Miss Neugass’s face, as if the taste 
of renunciation were anything but bitter. 

“T don’t know what kind of a pianist I might have made, but 
I do know I’ve made a darn good bookkeeper, and that a little 
talent took a chance on stepping aside for a bigger.” 

“You mean your sister?” 

“There’s a talent for vou! 
about Millie.” 

“Oh, Miss Neugass, you frighten me! 
What if my arm is too short? Your sister’s 
teacher, Ballman, to whom your mother 
sent me, says so little.” 

“‘Ballman is.a great voice-builder, but he 
doesn’t concern himself with the future of 
his pupils.” 

““What.did he used to sey of vour sister?” 

“Nothing much, except that he used to 
call her his wonder-child and shut up like a 
clar when we tried to discuss her future 
with him. What you need now, if you’re ever 
really going to get anywhere, is an audition.” 

“*Audition?’” 

“One of the big opera directors to 
hear you. It’s not easy to arrange 
at the Metropolitan. Ballman has no 
pull. -It takes a man like Auchinloss 
or Trieste or one of the big guns.” 

“Tf only I could get started, Mi:;- 
Neugass, on the right track!” 

“T’ll tell you what I’lldo. When Auchin- 
loss comes this winter, I’ll have him hear 
vou. That may pave the way to something. 
He’s the prince of them all. His judgment 
never. fails. He’s only stamped his ap- 
proval on five or six, but 
he’s never missed. They say 
he heard Paula Anschutz 
singing her baby to sleep one 
night as he passed her cot- 
tage, and he rang her door- 
bell.” 

** Auchinloss 
Paula Anschutz?” 

“He decided her great- 
ness after a few bars. Some 
day, I'll read you Millie’s 
letter home about her audi- 
tionin Vienna. After about 
six bars of the jewel-song, 
he leaped up over the foot- 
lights, screamed at _ her, 
kissed her, drew up a chair, 
and began to plan out the 
entire campaign of her 
future.” 

Her eyes two flaming or- 
bits, Lily sat staring, her 
lips slightly open. 

“And that was the be- 
ginning?” 

“Yes; that was the be- 
ginning of—everything,.” 
said Miss Neugass, with a 
twist to her lips. 

“Oh, I—even to hear it 
thrills me so that T—thrills 
me so! But what, Miss 
Neugass—what if he hadn’t 


There never was any doubt 


discovered 


JAWES 


“Don't you dare, Mrs. Neugass, to offer me that! 


‘“ That is where you must make up your mind to take your 
medicine. There’s an article about him in this month’s Musical 
Gazette. If he thinks you’ve the stuff great singers are made of, 
it’s a repetition of his scene with Millie every time. But, this 
article goes on to say, if he rubs his hands together and says. 
‘Very nice’, and walks off, that means he thinks you will probably 
make a better bookkeeper or baby-dandler than you will a 
prima donna.” 

‘“Miss Neugass—you’ve heard me practise. Tell me the 
truth. Do you think my ambition is bigger than my voice?”’ 

The veil of a pause hung between them. . 

‘“‘Why, I’m no critic, Miss Parlow.. All I inherit is some of 
my father’s natural musical instinct.” 

“You're evading me—like Ballman does. Tell - me— 
you may save me as you saved yourself—am I chasing a 
phantom?” 

“T swear to you I don’t know. I like your voice. I think it 
has a beautiful rich quality. I agree with Ballman; it has fine 
timbre. That counts in voice almost as much as range.” 

“No, no; don’t evade. You think it lacks range?” 

“Tdon’t know. Itlacks 
something—as if—well, if 
vou’ll pardon my saying 
it, as if it didn’t reach as 
far as your temperament 
could fling it.” 

“That’s it exactly! I 
feel that about myself in— 
everything—as almost as 
if—as if it would take an- 
other generation of me to 
complete me, if—if you get 
what I mean.” 

“There is something in 
that.” 

“T know what you think 
in your heart. I’m a vau- 
deville product with a 
grand-opera aspiration.” 

“T’m not capable ot 
judging.” 

“You judged your sis- 


ter.’ 

“Ah, but Millie’s voice 
there was no mistaking 
Her talent needed hardly 
to be developed. Just you 
study on. IT’ll have Auch- 
inloss hear you when he 
comes over.” 

‘““You’re sure, Miss Neu- 
gass, they’re coming?” 

““That’s what the paper: 
keep saying. She’s to sing 
three operas in January 
with Auchinloss conduct: 
ing. We’re expecting daily 
to hear from my sister, ver- 
ifying it.” 

“You don’t know—ex- 
actly?” 

“ No.” 

“Tf only—you don’: 
think it will be this side o 
January? You see, afte: 
January my—my plan: 
may be uncertain.” 

“T understand. He’s tc 
conduct his own symphony) 
in December, to be playec 
the first time in this coun: 
try somewhere arounc 
Christmas—in Boston, ] 
think.” 

“Will you be wanting 
this room then?” 

Miss Neugass swung 
her face, with its consid. 
erable dip of nose, towarc 
- 

“You don’t think this 
place will bold Millie any 


Only let 


me out, please, from this outrageous predicament” 


A 
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“In other words, dearie,”’ finished Miss Kirk, her rather close-set eyes focusing on the tip of Lily's nose, 
“I think you're fired. Canned, so to speak. Replaced, as it were” 


more? You don’t think; for instance, the great Du Gass could 
receive the reporters—here? ” 

“But, afterall, it’s her home.” 

A levelness of expression came down over the face of Miss 
Neugass. 

“Of course,” 
Auchinloss.” 

mean—— 

“Oh, I realize everybody knows—except my parents.” 

“That’s because you don’t belong yet. 
worked your way in a bit.” 

“Then, she—you——.”’ 

“‘She was a baby when she left, Miss Parlow; but even if there 
had been the money to send me along with her, we wouldn’t 
have felt the need of it. I could have staked my life on that 
child. Not that I’m blaming her, only—I—God, I could have 
staked my life!” 


she said, “you know about my sister and— 


Wait until you’ve 


“He’s ” 
“Already married. She wrote me the whole story two 
years ago. It’s an old one. So old it’s got barnacles. I 


sometimes wonder it came to me with the terrible shock it did. 
She was so young—too young to get ahead so quickly, 


ee 


He’s forty, 
The wife’s in an insane asylum some- 


even with her gifts. He has a son almost her age. 
and she’s twenty. 
where outside of Paris. 
realize it yet.” 

“Horrible! And your parents?” 

“That’s all she writes of now that she thinks they’re coming— 
to keep it from them. I wake up nights in a. cold sweat over it— 
wringing wet with the fear of my job.” : 

“Your mother and sweet little old father!” 

“That’s it. They’re like two babes in the woods morally. 
They don’t know any gradation except black and white— 
virtue and sin. A woman is good or a woman is rotten bad. 
She falls or she doesn’t.” 

“Oh, I know the relentlessness of that single-track code of rigkt 
and wrong.” 

“That’s what I’m up against, Miss Parlow, keeping from those 
two old people what their daughter—is.” 

h, my dear, my dear!” 

“Is it any wonder that my sister’s home-coming is a nightmare 
ahead of me? She doesn’t want to come—I can read between 
the lines of her letter she’s fighting it. But, you see, Auchinloss 
isa great man. He’s been invited to conduct his, own sym- 
phony at its American oe and naturally has taken. this 


Our Millie! I don’t think I even 
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opportunity to bring about her American début. You can Kemble placing the white-satin cushion. Herself and Albert 


“You’ve your de- 
cision before you yet. 
Miss Parlow, and you’re 
young and pretty, too. 
Much as I love that 
little sister of mine, and 
can’t find it in my heart 
to blame her, I know 
that somewhere there 
are women big enough 
not to have to pay the 
price. You—there’s 
something about you— 
something so—if you'll 
permit me to say it, so 
boyish—so -clean—so 
wholesome. You should 
be big enough not to 
have to pay the 
price.” 

“If only I felt that 
your sister—cared! To 
place personal ambition 
above her body—the 
body that holds her 
soul! Ugh! I think I 
would have to want 
something—love some- 
thing—enough to tear 
out my very heart for 
it before I could pay 
her price. Nothing on 
earth, Miss Neugass, 
can be so hideous—as 
that. I—I imagine it’s 
flying in the face of the 
first law of nature— 
nothing so hideous as 
giving of self to in—in 
—payment 

Tears were racking 
the worn form of Miss 
Neugass, Lily wrapping 
her in arms that 
soothed. 

mustn’t,” she 
said. “‘You’ve your big 
job ahead of you.” 

Through the left wall 
came a sharp trilogy of 
raps. 

“All right, ma; com- 
ing!” cried Miss Neu- 
gass, starting up in- 
stantly, her voice lifted 
and absolutely without 
tremor. 

That tiight, Lily 
dreamed the whole of 
her marriage. Her 
father with his face dis- g: 
torted by lather before JAMES MONTEANERY FLACE 
his shaving-mirror. The 
Leffingwell Rock “Fred and me ran off. Regular love-affair. I suppose I am one of them that picked right—right 
Church. Little Evelyn believe me, eight hours for me behind the counter in preference to eating the rest of my 


imagine my parents’ pride.” finally locking the door of their new little home that wedding- 

“T can see it. Why, your father can’t keep his face straight— _ night. 
he’s always sort of smiling—slyly to himself.” It was then she awoke with a scream. 

“Their daughter, Millie Du Gass, coming home with an opera 
triumph back of her in every European city; the great Au- XX 
chinloss himself coming to conduct for her American début. 

That is the kind of home-coming they’re looking forward to— Asout a week later, an advertisement in a morning paper 
my mother, who screams out every girl in trouble who dares to caught Lilv’s eye. 

come into the drug store 

for help!” 

When Lily bade Alma 
they kissed, a dark, 
bony hand lingering 3 
on each of Lily’s te 
shoulders. 
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Wantep: Refined young woman of good appearance and 
soprano voice to sing in music store. Must be able to ac- 
company self. Apply between twelve and six. Broadway 
Melody Shop, 1222 Broadway. 


A recurring and dragging sense of lassitude was over her 
these mornings, so that it was all she could do to drag herself 
through two hours of practise in the parlor, scrupulously given 
over by Mrs. Neugass, who moved constantly and audibly 
about the kitchen. 

Her lessons, one every Tuesady morning with Leopold Ball- 
man, were tiresome, unmusical periods of diaphragm exercises 
and an entire tearing-down and reconstruction process of the 
previous methods taught her. The old disturbing ache would 
climb up to the back of her neck, and her half-baked power 

of concentration falter at the arid monotony of breathe 
in, breathe out. : 

There were about five months between Lily and tke 
hour of ber supreme travail. They might have been 


five years while she paused, susnended, as it were, in 
this state of abeyance. Her most tan- 
sible concern was a money one. 


The 


If I hadn't, 


as a girl with my disposition could ever pick. 
breakfasts across from the wrong face” 


breaking of another hundred-dollar bill was imminent, and it 
frightened her. She reduced her vocal lessons, at three dollars 
the hour, to one every other week, finally discontinuing entirely, 
and took to haunting the agencies daily, leaving her address 
where no initial charges were required, and scanning incessantly 
the ‘Want Ads’’ under “Amusements.” 

She applied, one Monday morning, at the Broadway Melody 
Shop, a mere aisle wedged between a theater and a rétisserie, a 
megaphone inserted through a hole cut in the plate-glass front- 
age that was violently plastered over with furiously colored 
copies of what purported to be the latest song-hits. ‘If I Could 
Be Molasses To Your Griddle-Cakes.” “Snuggle Up, Snook- 
ums.” “Honey, Does You Love Me?” ‘Cakin’ the Walk.” 
“It’s Twilight on the Tiber.”’ ‘Tu-Lips For Mine:” 

A sort of managerial salesman in a number thirteen-and-a- 
half collar, and a part that ran through his varnished-looking 
hair, bisecting the back of his head like a poodle’s, and a soft, 
pimply jowl that had never borne a beard, stuck up a random 
sheet of music on the piano, so placed that its tones carried 
straight throvgh the megaphone to the sidewalk. 

She played and sang it off easily, her tones jaunty and staccato, 
and her desire to please 
quivering through them. 
He stood beside her. 

“Rag up,” he said 
once, insinuating the 
movement with a slight 
wriggle that ran through 
his apparently rigid 
body. She quickened her 
speed, leaning forward 
to read more surely. 


* Uh-uh, my ba-a-aaby, 
You drive me cra-a-azy. 
Uh, uh, quit shovin’; 
I’m only lov—in’.” 


The words ran along 
to a stuttering synco- 
pation that filled her 
with self-disgust as she 
sang them. But she fin- 
ished with quite a flour- 
ish, swinging round on 
the stool to face him. 

“You want ragging 
up, kiddo. You’ve the 
speed of a funeral 
march.” 

“A little practise is 
what I need,” she said. 
half hoping to obtain. 

“T’'ll try you at fifteen 
a week. Eleven to six 
Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Friday. The other eve- 
nings we close at eleven, 
fifty cents extra for sup- 

‘per-money. You on?” 

Yes.” 

“Slick, ain’t you? 
Who peeled you to-day, 
Miss Bermuda Onion? 
Aw, Touchy! No harm 
meant. Yov’re too big 
to suit me; I like ’em 
squab-size. Rag up a 
bit between nc .« and to- | 

morrow, Miss Onion.” 

For five weeks in the little slit 
of store that was foul with tired 
and devitalized air, and con- 
cealed behind a screen that shut 
ofi the megaphone device, Lily sang 
through an eight- and sometimes a 
twelve-hour day, her voice drifting out 
to the sidewalk with a remote calling 
quality. 

To her relief, she quickly learned that 
Mr. Alphonso Rook, ‘‘Phonzie,” spent 
the greater part of his time at the 
office of the Manhattan Music Pub- 
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lishing Company, under which auspices the Broadway Melody 
Shop operated. 

He was replaced by a salesgirl of such superlative dress and 
manner that her long jet earrings were like exclamations at 
the audacity of her personality. An habitual counter line-up 
of Broadway mental brevities in the form of young men with 
bamboo sticks and eyes with perpetual ogles in them would 
while away the syncopated hours with her, Lily occasionally 
emerging from behind her screen to “‘come up for air,” as Miss 
Gertrude Kirk put it. 

Miss Kirk’s tongue was as nimble as her fingers. She used 
them both, lightly. Would tear the flounce off her too lacy 
petticoat to bind up a messenger-boy’s cut finger, and no scarf- 
pin that came within three feet of her was immune from her 
quick touch. The unmentionable lay mentioned in her discourse 
so frequently that, to Lily, the Broadway Melody Shop became a 
slimy-sided vat, horrible with small-necked young men with 
flexible canes and Gertrude Kirk’s slit-eyed state of calculation. 

“T don’t know what you’re trying to put over, Lily-of-the- 
Valley; you’re one too many for me. But I’d stake my life on 
one thing.” 

“What?” 

- “You got a caul over vour face.” 

“A what?” 

“Caul. Sort of veil some get born with. Well, you got that 
white-veil kind of look that would blacklist you for the Vestal 
Virgin Sextet. I can pick ‘em every time—you look to me like 
—say, I got a little mud puddle of my own to play in without 
wetting my feet in yours.” 

“T’m sure I don’t know what vou’re talking about,” said 
Lily, crashing ovt the opening bars of “‘Oh, Willie, I Love You 
When You’re Silly.” 

“No?” said Miss Kirk, the slit-eyed stare of terrible sophisti- 
cation narrowing down to two blade-edges. 

That night, Lily eyed herself in all the plate-glass windows as 
she walked to the car. She was straight as a lance, but before 
she went to bed, she readjusted the gathers of her skirt-band, 
pushing them forward. 

One evening, because she saw it in the window of one of the 
Amsterdam Avenue petty shops, she bought, furtively, a baby 
dress with a little nursery legend embroidered on the yoke. 
She stole home with the package up under her coat, like a 
thief. Once in her room, she laid it out on the bed. She wanted 
suddenly to finger it, and did, laying her cheek to it with a 
rushing sense of sweetness, and then suddenly, on wild, lashing 
tears of her resentment and terror, her hands tightening into 
and wringing it. Dragging out from beneath her bed the 
suitcase, she crammed in the little garment, and finally, strapping 
Ccown the lid again, laid her head against it, silently screaming 
her despair. 

Strangely enough, that very night, long after the street noises 
had thinned and she had heard Isaac Neugass, creeping up from 
the drug store, drag the bolt across the apartment door, Lily 
sat suddenly up in bed out of a hot, tossing period of light doze. 
She was often crying unconsciously into her sleep these nights, 
so that her eyes were tear-bitten and dilated into the darkness. 
The night-bell that connected from the drug store was gouging 
the silence with a long-sustained grilling. Soft-soled feet were 
already padding down the hallway past her door, a bolt with- 
drawn, then voices. 

The grunty tones of Mr. Neugass and a woman’s fast soprano 
that rose and rent the silence like the tear of silk. More feet 
down the hallway. Sobs that were filled with coughing. Mrs. 
Neugass, pitched high in the key of termagency, the faint ex- 
postulatory voice of Alma Neugass. and, finally, one throat- 
torn sob that grated like a buzz-saw against the night, and the 
banging, reverberating slam of a door. 

Barefooted, trembling in the chill, Lily peered out into the 
hallway, the grotesque procession returning down its length. 
Mr. Neugass bent to his tired angle, night-shirt striking him 
midships, as it were; the two dim white women creeping after. 

“What has happened?” 

“It’s nodding, Miss Parlow. 
they should have to listen. 
go back to bed.” 

But, instead, to Lily’s importuning arm, Miss Neugass slid 
into her room, closing the door softly behind her, standing there 
shivering in the blue kind of darkness. 

“It’s the old story,” she said. ‘Some girl in a fix and trying 
to get pa to help her. It makes me sick—positively sick.” 

‘A fix?’ ” 


It’s a shame for decent beoble 
Wash your ears of it, Alma, and 


“Every once in a while, some poor creature comes begging pa 


to break the law and help her. It gets them wild. Any girl who 
doesn’t want her child is a monster, and every girl in trouble a 
vicious sinner. This poor little thing didn’t look seventeen. Oh, 
my mother in her righteousness! Her terrible, untempted right- 
eousness! Her easy righteousness! The law in its righteousness! 
It can be just as wrong and horrible to have children as it can 
be sublime. What right had that little underbred girl to bring 
an illegitimate life into the world? The law doesn’t provide 
for the illegitimate child; why should it provide for its birth? 
What right had my father to withhold his help? There are 
worse crimes than taking human life—one of them is to give 
life under such conditions.” 

“You mean, Alma, there’s a way not to—a way out?” 

“Why, you poor, innocent baby: Of course there is, if vou see 
to it in time. That is, during the first few weeks.” 

“How—many?” 

“Oh, five or six at the outside. Go back to bed, girl; you'll 
catch your death. O, Lordy, such is life!” And went out. 

For the third time in her life, Lily fainted that night, standing 
shivering in her night-dress for a second after Miss Neugass had 
left. In a room barely wide enough to contain her length, she 
dropped softly against the bed and, her fall broken, slid the 
remaining distance to the floor. 

After a while, the chill air from the open window revived her, 
and she crept shudderingly into bed. 


XXI 


Two weeks before Christmas, such a gale of house-cleaning 
swept through the Neugass apartment that the scoured smell of 
pine-wood floors and the scrubbed taste of damp matting lurked 
at the very threshold. 

Then, one Sunday morning, Mlle. Millie Du Gass and maid, 
also Felix G. Auchinloss, were registered at the Hudson. 

All that day, there wound into Lily’s room the aroma of 
fowls simmering in their juices, the quick hither-and-thither of 
feet down the hallway, and, later, the whirring of an ice-cream 


» freezer and the quick fork-and-china click of egg-whites in the 


beating. For days, she had hardly glimpsed the family except 
as they passed her on excited little comings and goings and al- 
ways package-laden. A strip of new hall-carpet appeared. 
The piano had been tuned. 

A sense of delicacy kept Lily to her room that bright, cold 
Sunday. She did her breathing-exercises. Washed out some 
handkerchiefs and stockings. Tightened the buttons on a 
pretty new brown coat touched up with a bit of modish stone- 
marten fur at the collar, which she had purchased, not without 
qualms, for twenty-seven dollars and a half at an advertised sale. 

Then, for two long, immobile hours, she sat with her cheeks 
crumpled into her palms, staring out across the sun-washed 
roofs and roofs. 

At noon, she took in a bottle of milk from the window-sill, 
thawed it, slid a hatpin along the wrapping of a new tin of 
biscuit. She alternated between bites and sips, sitting on the 
bed-edge, her gaze into the design of the wall-paper. 

At home, they were sitting down to dinner, her father ad- 
justing his napkin by the patent fasteners and tilting back his 
head for the invariable preamble of throwing the contents of 
his water-tumbler down in at a gulp. Her mother in the hebdo- 
madal polka-dotted foulard, her bangs frizzed. Albert gnawing 
close to the drumstick, jaws working. 

As a matter of fact, just that scene was at just that moment 
in its enactment, and, in all the fulness of her intuition, she 
now knew it as unerringly as if it had flowed in replica to her 
through time and space, etching itself in dry-point onto her 
consciousness. 

At five o’clock, as she lazed there, Alma Neugass burst in 
without the usual scrupulously observed preamble of a knock. 
There were two round spots of color out on her long cheeks, 

“Did you think I’d forgotten you? I haven’t—but it’s been 
such a rush.” : 

She sat down on a chair-edge, pressing a bony hand to her 
brow. 

“You poor thing,—you’re dead tired 

“They’re here, you know. Docked this morning, almost 
twenty-four hours ahead of schedu'e. She—they would have 
come up immediately, but customs detained them three hours. 
They are at the hotel now, and won’t be up until supper. It’s 
all so confusing. The reporters and photographers on their 
trail. He won’t let anyone at her until she’s rested, I talked 
to him over the telephone. You should see my father; he can’t 
git still. I never realized how little and—old he’s getting until I 
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(She read the volume sitting on the sun-drenched stoop of one of the old houses whose eyeless stare 
and boarded windows bespoke the absent family 


put his black suit on him. He’s so full of pride--he—oh, what 
a mockery—for him to dare to come here--home—with her!” 

‘**Miss Neugass—this is not the time. Not now.” 

A cocaine sort of courage seemed to lock her face back into 
its rather nondescript immobility. . 

“Vou’re right,” she said; ‘I’m acting like a fool,” and rose. 
“What I came in to say—get into that little pink dress of yours 
about nine-thirty, and T may be able to manage it for you to- 


night. ‘Two minutes of his time may mean everything to you, 
and nothing to him.” 

Lilv tlashed to her feet. 

*'To-night!” 

“Keep your head. Sing the jewel-song. It’s always a 
good showy standby. Let go—the way I heard you practise 
the other Sunday morning, and forget that it’s Auchinloss or 
anyone else listening to you.” 
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“No, no; not to-night, Miss Neugass! I—I’m not prepared. 
It’s too sudden.” 

“Tt’s as good as any other time. Besides, to-night we have 
him here, and there is no telling when we will again. This 
isn’t what you would call the ideal headquarters for a pair of 
celebrities. I suppose, if the truth is known, Millie dreads 
bringing him here at all. Besides, they leave to-morrow for 
Boston.”’ 

“I’m not in voice these days. It’s all roughened Up | since 
I’m singing down-town. I—oh, I’m not ready to-night.’’ 

“Nonsense! Don’t ask Opportunity to Wait outside when he 
knocks. He may move on and not return.” 

“I—I’m so frightened. I’ve such—such odds against me— 
right now. What if he only rubs his hands and says, ‘Very nice’ 
—what if——” 

“That’s where you'll have to swallow your medicine. After 
all, even the great Auchinloss represents only one man’s 
opinion.” 

“But his judgment has proved itself—time and t.ue again.” 

“That’s why you have the chance to-night that comes once 
in a lifetime. Take it.” 

| will! ” 


XXII 


Ir was just before midnight, after a four-hour period of wait- 
ing in the pink chambray dress, when came the summons which 
brought Lily into the presence of Felix Auchinloss. 

Cramped from the long period of taut waiting, she was so 
dry of throat that, in spite of constantly sipped water, she 
could only gulp her reply to Miss Neugass’s knock and eagerly 
inserted head. 

“Quick! He’ll hear you now before they leave.” 

She followed her without a word down the hallway and into 
a front parlor brilliant with the full-flare gas-jets, a bisque 
angel in the attitude of swinging, dangling from the chandelier 
and, swimming in the heat-dance, a circle of faces. 

“Miss Parlow, this is my’ sister, Millie Du Gass.” 

A Greek chorus could have swayed to the epiphany in Millie’s 
voice. 

With her short bush of curls, little aquiline profile, true to 
her father’s, tilted upward, as if sniffing aerial scent, her slender 
figure parisienne to outlandishness, the stream of Neugass an- 
cestry flowed through the tropics of Millie’s very exotic person- 
ality. She was the magnolia on the family tree, the bloom on 
a century-plant that was heavy with its first bud. Even at 
this time, slightly before her internationalism as a song-bird was 
to carry her name to the remote places of the earth, a little 
patina of sophistication had set in, glazing her over and her 
sneech, which carried the whir of three acquired languages. 

“And this is Doctor Auchinloss. I’ve told him about you and 
vour eagerness for a foothold. He’s going to give you a little 
home-made audition. Will you hear Miss Parlow, now, Doctor 
Auchinloss?” 

The face of Felix Auchinloss, also to become familiar through 
subsequent years of American dictatorship, seemed, by the 
hirsute vagary of a black beard joining up with a pompadour 
of sooty black, to peer through a port-hole. It did just that. 
A face in a window looking out, with very quick perceptions which 
ruffled it not at all, upon a world that came to him chiefly 
— two channels—his superbly attuned hearing and his 
palate. 

He could detect a slurred note of the sixteénth violin in the 
crash of a ninety-piece ensemble of orchestration, and one- 
eighth of a second miscalculation of his two-minute egg could 
embroil a breakfast-table. A creature of elbows and knees, 
much as a chimpanzee is, the backs of his hands were hairy, but 
the eye seldom strayed from his face. It knew its Hegel, that 
face—and its Kant. It loved the smoothness of young girls’ 
bodies. It was attuned to the music of the spheres. It could 
hold in leash the outrageous temperaments that responded to 
his baton, and look with impassivity, even cruelty, upon tor- 
ture. Mostly the torture of women. Also, it could brighten 
out of its imperturbability at the steaming sight of a dish of 
Sauerbraten. 

There had been no Sauerbraten on Mrs. Neugass’s festive 
Loard, rather fowl, in a white glue of gravy and great creamy 
cumplings, and under three helpings and the steady pour of an 
extra lager, the great Auchinloss had expanded and expounded. 

His glance, still warmed, took in Lily at a sweep. 

There was something of the winglike smoothness of a little 
wild duck wet from a skim across the breast of water about 


“>was pounding and her voice was in flight. 


Lily. as she stood there. A phlegmatic and white kind of beauty 
which ordinarily held little appeal for him. 

““Zoprano?” he asked, his gaze still beneath her chin. 

“Lyric soprano.” 

“OQm-m-m ”—after the manner of having his doubts. 

“You accompany her, Felix,”said Miss Du Gass, not unkindly, 
and actually with an intensive kind of eagerness, as if for the 
diverting of his interest. 

He seated himself at the piano, his great knees at a wide 
stride, riding down the keyboard in an avalanche of octaves. 

In black silk that stood away from her, Mrs. Neugass sat 
by, not releasing hold of her daughter’s hand, her eyes as if they 
could never finish their feast of her. Her timidity forbade her 
much that she would say, and so she sat smilingly silent and 
held the little ring-littered hand, stroked it, and lay it to her 
cheek. To Lily, who had never sern her out of the cotton- 
stuff uniform of housewife, it seemed that something of her 
Old Testament beauty had died beneath the bunchy jetted 
taffeta that brought out in her the look of peasant, her husband, 
in camphoric broadcloth, suffering the same demotion. 

“Now, don’t get egcited,” said Mr. Neugass, himself shaken 
of voice. ‘‘Remember it is home folks.” 

“She’s all right, pa, if you don’t make her nervous,” said 
Miss Neugass, seating herself stiffly on a stiff chair, her face, 
as the evening wore on, cold of its flush, and tired rings coming 
out beneath her eyes. 

“What do you prefer to sing?” asked Millie Du Gass, again 
kindly. 

“‘The jewel-song.” 

On her words, the opening bars crashed out, and, to Lily’s 
consternation, far too rapidly, so that she ran with her breath 
as it were, for the opening notes, lifting to it nicely, however, 
and, by miracle, quite at her truest. 

The state of her invariable vocal exultation began to mount, 
her consciousness of scene to recede, and, anticipating her colora- 
tura climax, she started to climb, building for warble. Her blood 
Up went her chin. 
It was then that Felix Auchinloss swung on the stool, snipping 
the song like a thread. 

“That is verra nize,” he said, and then,.winding his hands 
and winding them, “‘A pretty voice, as far as it goes, and verra, 
verra nize.” 

There was a silence that seemed to wait, and Millie Du Gass, 
her laugh like glass beads falling from a snapped chain: 

‘*You must come down to the hotel, dear, some day, where 
I’vea concert grand. This darling old tin pan! You sbould have 
seen, Felix, the way pops used to make me practise on it, rappin 
me over the knuckles. You old darling pops!” 

“Papa’s baby-la,” he said, pinching her cheek. 

“Tf you will excuse me now, please, I—won’t intrude any 
longer.” 

‘**Good-night, dear; it was just lovely.” 

“‘Good-night,”’ joined in everybody, too kindly. 

Walking out of that room Lily was conscious suddenly of 
passing through a prolonged stare, especially from Mrs. Neugass, 
who leaned forward slightly in her chair—a stare that prompted 
her somehow to quicken her departure almost to a run. 

Out of a night that flowed round her in a bitter sort of 
blackness that fairly threatened to drown her, she floated up 
toward morning to an exhausted doze, her face tear-lashed and 
her breathing sucked in sobbily as she slept. 

It was out of this that she awoke suddenly to a bombardment 
of knocks at her door. 

““Come!”’ she cried, sitting up rather alarmedly in bed, and 
holding the blanket over her chest. She was lovely and di- 
sheveled’with sleep, her whiteness whiter because of the most 
delicately darkened oyster shells beneath her eyes. 

It was Mrs. Neugass. She was pleasantly shapeless again in 
cotton stuff, her bosom bulging down and over the jerked-in 
apron~ strings. 

“Wait—T'll get up and close the window, Mrs. Neugass.”’ 

‘“You don’t need to,” she said, slamming down the window 
herself, opening the floor-register, and seating herself rigidly 
on the chair that faced the bed. ‘I want a little talk with you, 
blease. 

“Why, yes, Mrs. Neugass.”” A wave of memory and a sense 
of physical misery swept over Lily, so that it was difficult for 
her to force the smile. But she did, sitting up in bed and hug- 
ging her knees with bare shining arms. 

With nervousness patent in every move, Mrs. Neugass sat 
forward, plaiting and unplaiting a little section of her apron. 

“T guess you know it, Miss Lily, that (Continued on page 116) 
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HEN he was twenty-six, and his admirers began to 
call him a genius to his face, Iglesia used to shake 
his head with earnest humor and say, “Yes; but 
it is not my fault.”” This was because he had never 

quite forgiven his parents for what they had done to him. 

He had been kind and generous to his parents while they lived, 
but there were two injuries for which they might never expect his 
pardon. He still cherished in his heart the unwarranted belief 
that, given equal opportunity, he would have proved as great a 
civil engineer as he was now a concert pianist. He was proud of 
his income, and proud of his repute; but although these vanities 
often consoled him for the memory of his slavish boyhood, he 
continued to resent the arbitrariness with which music had been 
commanded for him and science forbidden. With all the obses- 
sion of genius, and without regard to his present glory, he still 
maintained that his parents should have offered him his choice. 

As to the lesser injury, he was far more sensitive. When his 
parents had once fully realized that his career was merely a matter 
of the calendar, they happened to be firmly convinced of this 
principle: that the most serious handicap to any musician is to 
-be born American. The boy was eight years old, dark-eyed, dark- 
haired, even rather dark of complexion. He had never played in 
public; his talent was unheralded. So that, very quietly, by 
process of law, they had ‘‘ Arthur Church” translated into Span- 
ish.. *And this was beyond Iglesia’s power to forgive. 

At the time of the discovery of their son’s talent, the Churches 
had just moved to Pennsylvania from a very small town in 
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Oregon. Oregon had already forgotten them, and Pennsylvania 
was hardly aware of their existence. The canny parents delayed 
only long enough to have their own names altered, too—thereby 
preventing the newspapers from any later unveiling of the sub- 
terfuge—and sailed for Spain. There was privation ahead, but 
there was also fulfilment. 

By compulsion, and in company with his father and mother, 
the boy learned to read Spanish, and to write it and speak it. 
Presently, he began to think in Spanish as well, and to put quaint 
accents into his native tongue. He studied and progressed and 
was ‘‘discovered.” Then they all came back to America, and 
Iglesia’s parents were happy when they died. 

For nearly a score of years, then, he had lived under a name 
which he abominated. And yet his distinction was founded 
upon it, and he knew that the death of his parents made no 
difference. He couldn’t tempt fate and the caprice of the public 
by changing back. 

At twenty-six, he began to compose a little; and on the day of 
his signing the publisher’ 's contract for Opus 8, a tone-poem in 
B-flat minor, he had already received, in royalties on the seven 
earlier works, a trifle over thirty thousand dollars. He was be- 
coming a standard composer as well as a standard performer. 

“ And yet,” said one critic to another, “he still lacks som ething. 
Both in hig playing and his writing. Something vital. And it’s 
all that keeps him out of the very front rank, too.” 

The second critic nodded confirmation. 

“True. He’s gone ahead too smoothly, and that’s the ane 
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He hasn’t had any troubles, and he hasn’t been in love. He’s 
just the least little bit—well, say apathetic. Give him time.” 

“Yes? What next?” 

“Why, after he’s gone through the fire,” said the other critic, 
‘we'll have to reclassify the moderns. Paderewski first, Hof- 
mann second, Iglesia third. But not until then.” 

Iglesia had been playing at a private musicale. When the last 
encore was accom- 
plished, he had risen, as 
usual, to stand by his 
hostess and suppress his 
boredom while a long 
train of guests saluted 
him with conscious 
smiles and still more 
conscious flattery. And 
Iglesia hated this. He 
liked flattery in print, 
especially if it were di- 
rect straightfor- 
ward, said what it had 
to say, and got over it; 
‘but he hated to be 
gushed at, or stammered 
at, or patronized, and 
so, in receiving stran- 
gers, he kept himself as 
mentally aloof as pos 
sible. 

To-night, however, he 
was suddenly dragged 
out of his aloofness by 
a girl who brought up 
the very end of the line. 
At the first glance, he 
saw that she was ex- 
quisite—her coloring 
was as warm and deli- 
cate as a pastel; her eves 
were blue and thought- 
ful, and her mouth and 
chin were, at one in- 
stant, adorable for their 
childlike appeal, and, at 
the next, adorable for 
their striking firmness. 
Incidentally, she had a 
beautiful figure, and she 
was wearing a gown of 
sapphire-blue velvet 
which snatched at Ig- 
lesia’s imagination. 

Their hands had met 
and their eyes had met, 
and Iglesia was hoping 
against experience that 
she wouldn’t shatter the 
effect of all her loveli- 
_ by some gross ban- 

“It was the very 
nicest thing I’ve ever 
heard,” she said. 

Iglesia caught his breath. He looked at his hostess and per- 
nog that she was deep in conversation with a prince of Wall 

treet. 

“Then to reward me,” he said, with his faint Castilian accent, 
“‘won’t you let me take you to supper?” 

Her sudden accession of color told him that she was both 
astonished and pleased. He offered his arm, 

“But it wouldn’t be fair of me to monopolize you, would it?” 
she protested. 

“Fair to whom?” 
convenient corner. 

““Why—to Mrs. Appleby.” 

“Mrs. Appleby,” he said, delaying his smile, “has paid me a 
thousand dollars to play here. If she had insisted in advance 
that I take supper with any one particular individual—even her- 
self—I should have told my manager to decline the engagement 
forme. I make my own selection— when I am so fortunate.” 

She looked at him, and looked away. 


Already he was guiding her toward a 


“I’m the one who’s fortunate.” 

“Permit me to disagree with you.” He raised his hand in the 
direction of a caterer’s assistant. “Are you one of these spirituelles 
who call for nothing but a little ice-bird in a nest of spun sugar, 
or are you as hungry as I am? Shall we say jellied turkey?” 

She laughed unaffectedly. 

“Apparently I’m even hungrier than vou are. 
truth, I was hoping for some bouillon first.” 


To tell the 


Iglesia had been playing 


“‘Cream of mushrooms,’ said the caterer’s assistant haughtily. 
Iglesia stiffened. 

“You will be so kind as to bring us supper here. I thought so. 
Thank you.” He turned, with an apologetic gesture, to the girl 
at his side. ‘‘Not that J am affronted, you understand, but I 
object to the tone of his voice while you are here.” 

“I’m not used to being taken care of like that,” she said 
amusedly. ‘I’m afraid of waiters,too. Aren’t you?” 

““« Afraid of waiters?’ What anidea! No.” 

In spite of her outward poise, she was embarrassed to have 
won the notice of the young celebrity, and she didn’t dare to 
loiter the fraction of a second between speeches. 

“Wha—what are you afraid of, then?” 

Iglesia blinked, caught the spirit of the moment, and gave her 
his irresistible smile. 

“That is a hard question to answer. ‘It would be hard for any- 


one to answer—honestly. But, if you like, I will tell you— 
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honestly. First, I am afraid of the cold. That is because of my 
hands. Second—’” Hehesitated. 

“Well? Second?” 

“T was thinking whether I could afford to be honest. Second 
—and last—I am afraid of girls.” 

Once more she was hurried on by embarrassment. 

“You must carry tremendous insurance on your hands, don’t 
vou?” 


at a private musicale 


“Yes; yes.” Gradually, he himself was growing disconcerted. 
“But none on my heart,” he added reflectively. 

“You mustn’t say things like that, though.” 

“Then you should not ask questions,” said Iglesia. “And, 
besides, your enemy, the waiter, is coming with the cream of 
mushrooms.” 

It was fully half an hour before they were interrupted, and 
during that interval Iglesia had fallen irrevocably in wove. Nor 
was it an aimless passion of his foster-race which overcame him; 
it was a normal and profound emotion caused by a girl he had 
admired on sight and found absorbing on acquaintance. He 
was possessed by her appearance, her voice, her manner, her 
opinions. Accidentally he had touched her hand, and the con- 
tact had given him a fierce and recessive delight which had 
strong elements of novelty in it. He had been physically weary 
when ke had risen from the piano; now he was alert, and tingling 
with electric energy. 


“ And shall I see you again—ever?”’ he asked anxiously. 

‘*Of course you will,” she said. 

“Might I—-—” 

Her quickness of perception charmed him. 

“Tea is at five o’clock. You’ve met my mother already. She 
was just ahead of mein the line. We'll both be glad to see you, 
any afternoon at all.” ; 

“There will be a fight,” said Iglesia, “‘ between convention and 

; impatience. I have to 
thank you for—’ He 
broke off abruptly and 
made his familiar, infini- 
tesimal bow. 

“You were going to 
say?” she suggested. 

“TI forgot myself. You 
had not asked any ques- 
tion. I almost earned 
another reproof.” He 
lowed again, and gave her 
his best smile, which was 
matchless. ‘Oh, never 
mind,” he finished; ‘‘I 
shall hope to have the 
honor of earning it later.” 

He went home on tiptoe, 
inhaling from the bottom 
of his lungs in accordance 
with all the best theories 
of good health. Before his 
largest mirror he stood for 
several minutes, deprecat- 
ing his features and wish- 
ing that he were better- 
looking. Finally, he 
shrugged shoulders at him- 
self, thanked his stars that 
at least he wore his hair 
short, like a gentleman, 
and whispered an excellent 
Spanish proverb which has 
to do with the inherent 
conceit of mules. Then 
he took himself off to bed, 
and slept poorly, and was 
glad of it. 


When impatience had 
mastered him, he went to 
tea, and became so thor- 
oughly demoralized that 
he broke, of his own ac- 
cord, one of his most 
stringent rules and con- 
sented to play informally. 
More than that, he trotted 
out his new tone-poem in 
B-flat minor, Opus 8, 
which he had‘ never in- 
tended to play at all ex- 
cept as a final encore on 
state occasions. 

Later, when he had 
won a brief /éte-d-téte with 
his divipity, he explained to her just why he had played the tone- 
poem. 

“But you mustn’t say those things,” she persisted. 

“And why not?” 

“Because I don’t want you to.” 

In spite of her intonation, Iglesia looked hurt. 

“You women—all of you—you puzzle me. If I say a silly, 
gorgeous compliment I do not mean, you are pleased, while you 
know very well I do not mean it. But if I say the thing that 
comes truly to me, then you pretend not to likeit. Why?” 

She looked at him from under her heavy lashes. 

“Tt isn’t that. But I want us to be friends——” 

“¢Friends!’” said Iglesia, with his palms outward. ‘How 
can a man and a woman be friends? For amanand a woman, 
there are no fine distinctions of friendship. They are thrilled to 
be together—which is love, or they are not thrilled to be together 
—which is indifferencee. There is nothing between. They 
may have for each other affection, sympathy, understanding, 
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pity, hatred—but not friendship, unless they are of different 
generations, or else they are icebergs. I speak, that is, out of my 
own observation. I have known many women, some of them for 
years; they are not my friends. It is impossible. And you, 
who have come so without warning into my life——” 

“But you’ve only met me twice.’ 

Iglesia waved his hands. 

“But Dante had met Beatrice only once.” 

She gave hima smile so elusive, and yet so comprehending, 
that his heart moved up a dozen beats a minute. 

“T don’t agree with your philosophy; so let’s try to be friends, 
anyway— Oh, there’s one thing I meant to ask you. Did you 
ever write any waltzes?” 

“Yes,” said Iglesia, reluctantly accepting the change of sub- 
ject; my first composition was a concert-waltz.” 

She shook her head. 

“No; I don’t mean a concert-waltz— I mean a real waltz.” 

‘And what,” he inguired politely, “‘is a real waltz, then?” 

“Why, it’s one you could dance to.” 

Iglesia sat up straighter. 

_ “I? I write waltzes for people to dance to? For crazy or- 
chestras to play in restaurants— and _hand-organs— hand-organs 
with the little monkevs attached—to murder on the street cor- 


ners? My dear young lady, you do not realize what you are 
saying.” 
““Oh, yes, I do,” she assured him. ‘“‘You see, the other night 


vou were kind enough to ask me what I really thought about your 
playing. And I said almost what I thought.” 
‘Almost? 999 
‘There was something I—I didn’t da:e to put in. I didn’t 
think I knew vou well enough. But my idea about friendship— 
it’s so different from yours—is that friends are simply people who 
want to help each other. You play beautifully, of course, but— 
may I talk to you just the way I want to? Everything vou do 
seems so cold and polished and brilliant. And a good deal of it I 
can’t quite understand. It’s so—academic. You’re living 
away over our heads. And the one thing that would bring you 
and your audiences ever so much closer together is—well, suppose 
I say melody—melody, instead of mathematics.” 
“Hm,” said Iglesia. ‘You would have me support the hand- 
organs? Is that it?” 
“No. I’m terribly afraid I’m not making it clear to you.” 
“T share your terror,” he said humbly. 
The motion of her hands was very pretty and very expressive. 
“T was just thinking that if you 
* once let yourself go and put all 
the—the interest into it that you 
% put into the things you say to me, 
\ vou could write the most wonder- 
\. ful waltz in the world. And it 
would be good for you, too. You’ve 
got everything but feel- 
ing. You aren’t ccmmon 
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Waltz 


enough yet. And music is the commonest thing there is. It~ 
ought to be, so that everybody could understand it. And I was 
wondering what you could do to make the very best out of your. ‘ 
self, and I thought——” 

“You love to dance,” said Iglesia. 

“T beg your pardon? ” 

“T said, ‘You love to dance.’ It was not an inquiry; it was a 
statement.” 

“Why, yes; I do.” 

“As the saying goes, you would rather die than eat—I mean, 
you would rather dance than eat, and die dancing. Is that it?” 

“Pretty nearly.” 

“T will write you a waltz,” said Iglesia. 

Her eyes widened, and the color flamed in her cheeks. 

“Not really?” 

Iglesia’s eyes were burning. 

“Not for the hand-organs, but for you. If you doubt, you shall 
see, you shall hear. It will still be Iglesia, still be music, but you 
shall dance to it, if you like, and when you hear it, you will know 
that Iglesia is whispering to you, between the notes, ‘I love you.’” 

She shrank away from his vehemence. 

“‘B-but I told you you mustn’t say those things!” 

Unseen, he pressed her hand and rose. 

“In that case, I shall have to go home and write them. I shall 
ask your mother to bring you to my studio on Wednesday. I 
shall play for you anything you say. You will tell me what you 
like best, and I shall play it. Then I shall know better how to 
write for you. And in the mean time——” 

She looked down. 

““Tn the mean time—— 

“In the mean time,” said Iglesia, subdued, “‘you have the 
opportunity to learn for yourself how it feels to be a lodestar.” 


999 


On Tuesday afternoon he appeared in recital at Aeolian Hall,” 
and on Wednesday morning the critics were still searching for . 
fresh adjectives. At the last moment he had changed his pro- 
gram, and instead of interpreting the ultramodern composers, 
including himself, he had unexpectedly chosen to linger over the 
harmonies which may be called chestnuts, and are still classics 
and still beautiful. 

It had taken the house exactly ten seconds to realize that a new 
Iglesia had come before them; and after that he got a reception 
which had no parallel in his career. Never before had women 
cried among the audience. Ingénues had sometimes crowded to 
the platform, bearing flowers, and matrons had sacrificed their 
gloves in applause; but nobody had cried. Nor had ever a 
sweeping wave of emotion rippled from the stage to the lobby and 
back again, and ceaselessly, so that you could feel it in the air and 
sense the personality which caused it. Nor yet, in all his days, 
had Iglesia taken his calls as he did this afternoon—taken them 
with tears in his eyes and his arms outstretched, as though at last 
he had found communion with his people. And they wouldn’t 
let him go, and Iglesia didn’t want to go, and it was six o’clock 

before the carriage-numbers began to shine through 
the mist, like little beacon-lights to signal the ar- 
rival of Arturo Iglesia in the top flight. 

By Wednesday morning, the force of the 
reaction hadn’t left him, and he was very 
tired and depressed. The newspapers 
came and ke read them, one by one, and 
put them down quietly, and sat with his 
head in his hands, thinking. 


She danced superbly; she was the incarnation of the music that swayed her 
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“T must be worthy of her,”’ said Iglesia to himself. “I must 
deserve her. I must write her a waltz.” 

His manager telephoned him that the recital was worth, cu- 
mulatively, a hundred thousand dollars. Might he come at 
three, to discuss a series of performances for which they could 
now demand the highest prices. 

“T have a previous engagement.” said Iglesia curtly, and 
hung up the receiver. 


She came, with her mother, at the appointed time, and both of 

them were radiant. They had also read the newspapets. 
“Tell me your favorites,” he said. ‘Tell me the music you 
. love best in all the world. Make me a little list.” And, in 


Iglesia was hoping against experience that she wouldn't shatter the effect of all her loveliness by some gross 
banality. “It was the very nicest thing I've ever heard,” she said 


-ccordance with the little list, he played, in order, the Chopin 
“Nocturne in E flat,” the “ Military Polonaise,” the Paderewski 
“Minuet,” the threadbare “Prelude” of Rachmaninoff, Men- 
Celssohn’s. “Snoring Song,” ‘‘Triiumerei,” ‘‘Liebestraum,” and 
the Ohio Waltz.” 

Before he could complete his obligation, however, he was com- 
pelled to admit his i ignorance in one respect. 

“T am sorry,” he said. ‘‘I am very sorry indeed, but I have 
never in my life heard of the ‘Beautiful Ohio Waltz.’” 

Here she had struggled with her muff. 

“That’s what I thought; so I brought you the music.” 

Islesia took it and examined it carefully. 

“Tt would seem to be very pretty,” he said, with an ofan. 
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Another genius, or a less purposeful lover, might have trifled 
with the situation; but Iglesia was too far gone even to feel con- 
tempt for the popular tune. He played it with every regard for 
its character and his own, and he made of it, in consequence, a 
gracious reverie. He had no means of knowing that he roused, 
by his attitude toward it, an answering throb of devotion in the 
girl he adored. He had no means of knowing that, from this 
instant, she forgot to look upon him as the property of the world, 
and saw in him only a lovable, talented boy, whose sincerity 
wasn’t to be discounted and whose vast ability was incidental to 
his affections. 

Certain it is that the weakening of her resistance dated from 
this afternoon. In another week, he had called her “Doris,” 
unrebuked. There were swift-flying seconds during which he 
was permitted to rest his hand upon hers.. Paradise was in the 
foreground; and yet, with all his new-found motives and all his 
resolution, he was still fumbling for the theme of his masterpiece. 

It was not through lack of diligence that he had missed a 
theme, and it was not through any inhibition. He never said to 
himself, or thought, that the project was beneath his intelligence. 
On the contrary, he accused himself of gross stupidity. 

As he sat at his piano, seeing visions of her, he was twice smitten 
with vigorous conceptions. He converted them, on paper, into 
Opus 9 and Opus 10. One of them was rather like Debussy, and 
the other was slightly less intelligible. Both of them, judged by 
the measure of modernity, were works of art; but Iglesia knew, 
in his despair, that Doris would call them coldly brilliant, and he 
didn’t venture to confess them to her. With dogged calmness, 
ke placed them with his publishers at an increased royalty. 

The question of her taste was immaterial to him. She liked 
color, melody, rhythm, movement. Unless his ears and his 
heart and his fingers joined in a conspiracy to betray him, she 
should have what she wanted. 

There came an evening when he danced with her for the first 
time. It was at a formal, gloomy function, but there was little 
of gloom about it for Iglesia. She danced superbly; she was 
the incarnation of the music that swayed her. And pres- 
ently she said to Iglesia, looking up into his eyes: 

“This is the ‘Beautiful Ohio.’ Don’t you see what a difference 
it makes?” 

“‘T have been conscious of it,’”’ he said gravely. 

“Well, can you imagine your getting any closer ito people’s 
lives? Look around. And I can tell by the way you’re dancing, 
too. Don’t you wish you’d written it yourself?” 

Iglesia didn’t cringe. Let her taste be what it might, here was 
a definite thing which she avpreciated. 

“T only hone that mine will please you half as well.’ 

“When will it be done, Arturo?” 

“T cannot say. As soon as possible.” 

During subsequent weeks, she made the same inquiry and got 
very much the same response. Iglesia was growing nervous 
about it. In sheer desperation, he manufactured a bright little 
impromptu for her, and she was grateful but not remotely satis- 
fied. She told him once, pointblank, that unless he kept his 
promise to her, she might easily doubt his ingenuousness. She 
implied that there was something very mysterious about this 
professed love of his—love which could obtain for him an increase 
of fifty per cent. in his income but couldn’t stir him to the 
creation of so small a token of esteem as a simple waltz. 

Iglesia boiled over. He had fidgeted at the keyboard until he 
yawned at his own incompetence; he had seized upon, and dis- 
carded, half a hundred various ideas. The trouble was that 
Doris had demanded a task so infinitely far below his comnrehen- 
sion that he couldn’t get his mind down to it. He was literally 
unable to think in musical terms at all without thinking on a 
higher level than she demanded. The task was too simple, too 
elementary. 

He tried to explain to her, and she grew dignified, and said that 
she refused to believe him. He expostulated, pleaded, lost his 
head, and swore by all the saints that she was more to him than 
any of them. Perhaps unintentionally, she looked at him from 
under her lashes. 

“‘Mother of God!” said Iglesia, under his breath, and the next 
instant she was in his arms. 

She struggled, and Iglesia, frightened by his own courage, 
merely held her. She relaxed, and fright departed from him. 
He bent to her, and she averted her head. There was a tre- 
mendous silence; at length he bent lower and put his heart on his 
lips and kissed her. Andthena longer and more pulsing silence. 

“You'll have to go now, Arturo.” 

Iglesia was aghast. 

“Why, dearest? Why?” 
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““I—you’ll have to go.” 

“ After—that?” 

“Ves,”’ 

“But it is impossible!” 
““No—you must.” 

“Say first that you love me.” 
can’t.” 

yet you do?” 

“T—I don’t know.” 

“You will marry me, dearest. 
““No—please, Arturo!” 

“T shall see your father, and—- -” 


You know that.” 


“No! You mustn’t! Not yet! Not until I’m sure—you 
really love me.” 
“«Sure?’?’ Havel not said I——”’. 


“And still you won’t do the least little thing for me, Arturo. 
Oh, you may want to kiss me and all that, but——” 
Iglesia leaped to his feet. 


“Mincemeat!” he thundered. “Is it the infernal waltz again? 


I say I love you, and you demand a waltz? Doris——” 

“Arturo!” 

“‘T ask your pardon, dearest! But I say I love you, and then 
you-——” 

“But you make me wonder, Arturo. And it was such a little 
thing I asked.” 


He thought wildiy of Opus 9 and Opus 10, the impromptu, 
and his recent press-notices. 

“Without it, am I so hateful to you?” 

“No, dear; no—but it’s all I’ve ever asked. You promised it 
yourself. And if you can’t keep such a little promise to me 
as that, don’t you see how I have to wonder—about bigger 
promises?” 

Iglesia mopped his forehead. 

‘And when I bring the waltz to you, then you are convinced?” 

“You must keep your word, dear. For your own sake, too.” 

“Then I may see your father?” 

“Y-yes, Arturo— But you mustn’t kiss me again. No! 
You mustn’t! Not until—until then, Arturo. That’s rude of 
you! Where are you going?” 

Iglesia, who had turned away, turned back to gaze down at 
her. 

““Where would you suppose? To the studio.” 

“But you’re tired, dear. It’s past eleven o’clock.”’ 

“The piano,” said Iglesia stolidly, “‘never sleeps. Until I have 
won your confidence, dearest, I think I am to follow its excellent 
example. You have challenged me. Very well. I accept. I 
shall come to you only when I bring you your music.” 

She stood by him, with her hand on his sleeve. 

“T don’t want you to kill yourself, Arturo, but—won’t you 
come soon?” 

“‘Soon—or never,” he said. 

He immured himself in his studio, and his temper rose by 
degrees until he had almost reached the point of hysteria. He 
sent frenziedly to Broadway for an armful of the latest popular 
waltzes, and after he had dashed through them, he deliberately 
selected the least expensive vase from his mantel, and soothed his 
soul by smashing it against the bricks of his fireplace. Then, mirac- 
ulously, at this precise juncture, he caught a motif out of thin 
air and rushed to the piano and played it over and over. With 
descending enthusiasm, he cocked his ear to it, and, finally, with a 
loud thump in the bass, consigned it to oblivion. It would do 
very well for a concert-waltz, but not for Doris. 

He telephoned to her, and the sound of her voice inflamed him. 
He was almost persuaded that she loved him. Then he went 
back to the piano, and battled with it for half a day, and broke 
down and cried, out of utter helplessness, on the keys. 

Fortunately, he was ashamed of himself. That alone might 
not have saved him from wrecking his disposition; he was assisted 
by an engagement in New Haven, and the short journey came as 
a timely resnite. He achieved another triumph and returned 
home. To Doris, over the telephone, he said, 

“You have not forgotten?” 

And she replied: 

“Not yet, dear. Have you?” 

“T am working,” he said. ‘And you?” 

“T—I’m waiting, Arturo.” 

Once more he took to the piano, and the motif he had caught 
out of thin air was recurrent. He played it, and frowned. He 
shook his htad. With a sickening consciousness of failure, he 
hunted up one of the povular waltzes and stared at it with 
loathing. Then grimly. Thenenviously. (Continued 6n page 94) 


The mystery of a 
million-dollar letter 


NTERING from the street, 
you ascend a broad flight 
of marble stairs, and from 
the head of the stairs you 

have a full view of the great offices 
of the Consolidated Bank. Behind the marble counter that 
stretches away on the right and across the rear of the immense 
room, there is a village population of tellers, discount clerks, 
exchange clerks, clearing-house clerks. Up in the marble-railed 
gallery swarm bookkeepers, correspondents, messengers. On the 
left, a battalion of vice-presidents and assistant cashiers sit 
mobilized at their desks. And up in front, on that side, is the 
office of Bedford Holt, president of the bank. 

To gain his office, you must cross twenty feet of space that is 
enclosed by a waist-high marble balustrade with a gate init. A 
burly person in gray uniform, with a silver star on his breast, 
is always in the neighborhood of the gate. You must be accept- 
able to him before you can pass. Having passed the guardian 
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at the gate, you may approach 
Mr. Holt’s secretary, whose desk 
is near the door of the private of- 
fice. Frequently, several candidates 
for admission are waiting on the 
long bench at the right of this enclosed space. 

But when Ben Bodet, striding rapidly, approached the gate 
in the waist-high balustrade, the burly guardian hastened to 
open it for him and, so to speak, wafted him inside. And the 
secretary, looking up, said, ‘‘Go right in, Mr. Bodet,” with 
an effect of hurrying him on. 

Bodet, therefore, strode on into the office—an apartment about 


thirty feet square, high, and abundantly lighted by a broad - 


window in each of the two outside walls. A handsome office- 
table stood nearly in the middle of the room, on a handsome 
rug. Behind the table sat a stocky, big-shouldered man of sixty. 
The dome of his head was perfectly bald, and the close-cropped 
hair below was red, peppered with gray. His face was wed, also, 
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with a healthy out-of-door color. He looked able, full of energy, 
and accustomed to command. One might surmise that his 
temper was high and, at times, explosive. 

The banker, looking up from the papers before him, said 
eagerly, 

“Glad to see you, Bodet; sit down here.” 

And the detective immediately surmised that this was one of 
the explosive times. As one might say, the echoes and regurgi- 
tations of the explosion were still evident in the banker’s manner. 
With il!-subdued heat, he plunged into the subject. 

“‘Bodet, a letter that’s worth a million dollars—worth any- 
thing you’ve a mind to say—has been stolen from this room 
under my nose.” While the detective listened intently, Mr. 
Holt unfolded the situation in swift strokes. ‘‘The government 
is prosecuting the packers. It’s always 
prosecuting the packers, or threatening 
to; but this time it’s out for blood. 
There’s a lot of politics in it, too. Jim 
Hambridge has been engaged as special 
counsel in charge of the case. Ham- 
bridge wants to be the next senator from 

Illinois. He’s bound to win this case 
against the packers or bust. It runs into 
the next presidential election—a whole 
lot of politicsinit. Hambridge has got a 
barrel of money behind him, and all the 
resources of the government. Of course. 
you read the newspaners. The trial is 
going on now. They don’t want any 
fines. They’re bound to stick the packers 
in jail or know why. They’re trying to 
prove that the packers are in an illegal 
combination or trust.” 

Wrathfully, his blue eyes gleaming with 
battle, the banker affirmed: 

“They’re not in any combination, 
Bodet. They’re not a trust. There is 
no better business in the country than 
theirs is. I know all about it, if anybody 
that’s not actually a packer knows about 
it. But it’s a whale of a business. It 
runs into billions of dollars every year. 
The banks are carrying packers’ paper 
to the amount of two hundred and fifty 
million dollars right now. A business of 
that kind can’t run at loose ends. They’ve 
got to know just where they stand. The 
banks—or some of ’em—have got to 
know, too. Then there are some other 
complications that I needn’t gointo. The 
long and short of ’em is that certain 
things have got to be kept in hand— 
especially just now. I myself have been 
urging certain courses of action that 
seemed tome most expedient under the 
circumstances. 

‘‘Ferd Farmington’s private secretary 
walked into this office at twenty minutes 
of one to-day. He had the right of way 
and walked straight in. I was sitting 
just where I am now. Gregory—that’s 
the private secretary’s name—stepped 
up to this table and handed me an en- 
velop. It was a perfectly plain, sealed 
envelop—no return-mark on it, you un- 
derstand, and not addressed to anybody. 
He wouldn’t have left it with my secre- 
tary or anywhere else except in my own 
hand. 

“T had a caller here at the time, sitting 
just where you sit now. I opened this 
top drawer in my table and dropped the 
letter in it and shut the drawer—for a 
couple of minutes—until I had finished 
with the caller, you see. I went on talk- 
ing to the caller, or listening, rather.” 

The banker turned in his chair and 
looked behind him at a door which 
communicated with a room set apart for 
meetings of the directors. In that direc- 
tors’ room there was. a door by which 
one could gain the space where the vice- 
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presidents and assistant cashie-s sat. Sometimes, in an exigent 
case, a vice-president who needed an immediate word with Mr. 
Holt came to his office by that rear route. 

“Latham, one of our vice-presidents, came to that door with 
a telegram in his hand,” Mr. Holt went-on. ‘I heard the door 
open, and looked round and saw Latham, and knew it was some- 
thing that couldn’t wait. SoI stexned back to that door. I 
didn’t leave this room, you understand—not actually leave it. I 
stood in the oven door—the door maybe a third of the way 
open—my back to this room, and I talked to Latham, who was 
just over the threshold on the other side of the door, for sixty 
seconds. It may have been ninety seconds, but I’d say sixty. 

“‘T shut the door and came back here to the table. My caller 
was sitting exactly as before. I didn’t sit down, because the call 
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was all over so far as I was concerned. The caller took the hint 
and got up. As she walked toward the door, I sat down here, for 
I was anxious to look over that letter, you see. I should say I 
had the drawer open by the time she ~-ached the door. I didn’t 
immediately see the letter, but naturally the notion that it could 
have disappeared didn’t occur to me. There are some other 
papers in the drawer. 

“Well, I looked in the drawer ten seconds—two winks of an 
eve—before I got the idea that the letter had disappeared. She 
had shut the door then and passed out—just two winks ahead of 
me, Bodet. There wasn’t the slightest doubt that I had put the 
letter in the drawer three minutes before. There wasn’t the 
slightest doubt that nobody but herself had been in the room 
since then. I honned up and ran after her. When I jerked this 
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Very soon, out of the tail of his 
eye, he saw Mrs. Lipton 
signaling Lohman 


door oven, I caught a glimpse of her going through the main door 
out there. She was walking fast. I thought she was making 
for the street. 

“T hotfooted after her. I spoke to Larry—the special police- 
man—as I ran through that gate in the balustrade. Larry jumped 
right along with me. My notion was that she’d make for the 
street—running down the stairs and out through the lobby. 

‘Larry and I ran out through the main door. You know how 
it is out there. Five steps beyond the main door bring you to 
the head of the stairs that lead: down to the street-level. But 
instead of going down the stairs, you can take one of the ele- 
vators on either side. As I ran out of the main door, I saw her 
standing over there on the right, ringing the bell to signal an 
elevator to stop. Naturally, I hopped over to her. 
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“T said, ‘You took-that letter.’ She looked innocent and said, 
‘What do you mean?’ You can imagine that I was quite a bit 
het up by that time, Bodet. I absolutely knew she had the letter. 
It couldn’t possibly have disappeared in any other way. I 
didn’t propose to stand any nonsense about it. I said, ‘Come 
back to the office with me.’ She came along readily enough— 
probably knowing she had to. I got her in here and shut the door 
and I went for her, if I ever went for anybody in my life.” 

The banker’s broad forehead wrinkled in a frown, and, for 
a moment, he seemed perplexed to find the right explanation. 

“They’re not in any illegal combination, Bodet; they’re not 
a trust,” he asserted earnestly. ‘‘But, as I said before, there are 
things that require delicate handling. I had been recommending 
a certain course of action. This letter—I’ve called it a letter, 
but it isn’t really that—is a statement drawn up in the hand- 
writing of Whipple, the treasurer of the Farmington Packing 
Company. I don’t really know, for I haven’t seen it; but I 
wouldn’t wonder if there were some notations on it in Ferd 
Farmington’s hand. Probably there were three or four sheets 
of very thin paper. If a man on the street picked it up, he 
wouldn’t make head or tail of it. But anybody that had the 
right clues—well, he might make considerable of it. Jim Ham- 
‘ bridge would make considerable of it.” 


“There she was, just in the act of ringing for the elevator” 


The banker frowned more deeply. 

.“*That’s the real trouble, Bodet. Looked at from one angle— 
my angle, say—it’s all right. At least there’s a good reason for 
it. But looked at from the other angle, it’s all wrong. The nub 
of it is,” he blurted, ‘‘that document in Jim Hambridge’s hands 
would simply raise Cain. Every newspaper in the country would 
be sitting up on its tail, howling. Congress would be turning cart- 
wheels. You see, the country is all stirred up and prejudiced 
about this packer business, anyway. It’s exactly the wrong 
psychological moment to spill anything like that document.” 
He looked very grave as he added solemnly, ‘‘I wouldn’t wonder, 
Bodet—taking all this excitement and prejudice into account— 
if some men who are just as good men as I am, or even a blamed 
_ better, might be convicted and locked up on the strength 
of it. 

‘“Now you see where that leaves me. I’m the sucker that 
spilled the beans. Good Lord! To go to Ferd Farmington and 
tell him I’ve let him in for that—why, I’d blame near as soon go 
jump in the lake! So you can understand how I felt about it, 
and how mad I was. I went for that young woman if I ever 
went for anybody. I told her she had the letter, and she’d got to 
give it to me. She was cool, and just insisted that she’d never 
touched the letter. She stuck to it; so I sent over to the Backus 
Agency for Peter Backus himself to come over here and bring 
two of the best women on his staff. 

“‘They came, and the two women took her into the directors’ 
room there and locked the doors and searched her. They didn’t 
find the letter. Peter Backus tells me that if those two women 
couldn’t find anything on her, there was nothing to be found. 
So there was nothing to do but let her go. It’s impossible that 
she should have hidden the letter anywhere outside the office. 
There’s no place to hide it, and there was no time. I ran right 
after her, and there she was, just in the act of ringing for the 
elevator. Sothere youare! A letter just vanishes 
into the air. But when I thought it over, Bodet, 
I knew she’d taken that letter. And I’ve got to 
haveit back. And quick, too. So I sent for you.” 

The detective smiled slightly at the implied com- 
pliment, and asked, 

“Who is the young woman—your caller?” 

name is Jane Marsh, .or that was her name 
before she married a man named Albert Lipton 
about two years ago,” Mr. Holt replied. “She 
worked in this bank as a stenogra- 
pher for three years or so. She’s a 
crackerjack stenographer, too, and 
a mighty smart woman. For three 
or four months she acted as my pri- 
vate secretary. I had a good mind 
—sometimes—to give her the job 
permanently. She was capable 
enough to hold it—no doubt about 
that. But, someway, I could never 
quite take to her—bank on her, you 
know. I could never quite trust 
her. It was understood that she 
was holding the job only temporari- 
ly; but probably she was disap- 
pointed when I finally put a man 
in her place. Anyway, she left the 
bank soon afterward and married 
this Albert Lipton. I don’t know 
much about her husband, but ke 
always impressed me as a sort of 
pretty-boy ass. 

‘‘He’s in a kind of investment 
business—small concern that will ' 
bear a good deal of watching—Inger- 
soll, Lipton, & Company is the firm 
name. Probably you never heard 
of it. It cuts little ice, and what it 
cuts probably needs disinfecting. 
Thev’ve been peddling stock in some sort of patent sausage- 
machine. Ingersoll, by the way, used to be employed in the 
financial department of one of the packing-houses. But I learned 
—or, rather one of our vice-presidents learned, for the affair is 
hardly up to my line—that Ingersoll, Lipton, & Company are 
more or less tied up with Jake Lohman. You’ve probably heard 
of Jake Lohman. If you haven’t, I can tell you that he’s a wolf. 
I wouldn’t let him in the door or touch anything he was con- 
nected with. We were carrying a couple of little loans for In- 
gersoll, Lipton, & Company, and we called the loans. Jane 
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“Bodet, a letter that’s worth a million dollars—worth 
anything you've a mind to say—has been stolen 
from this room under my nose” 


telephoned down here asking me to see her. I didn’t like to 
refuse. She’d worked here, and I really had a good deal of ad- 
miration for her ina way. I said I’d see her at half-past twelve 
to-day. That’s how she happened to be in my office. She 
wanted me to renew those loans. Probably it meant a good 
deal to her husband—and herself. But I’d been getting more 
information about that sausage deal. I told her my fingers were 
crossed for anything that Jake Lohman was mixed up in. 

“You see, Bodet, she may have been a good deal disturbed 
and disappointed herself, although she was too good a sport and 
had too much nerve to show it. She’d worked here—and kept 
her eyes wide open, you can bet. She knows what’s going on 
She knows Ferd Farmington’s private secretary by sight well 
enough. She must have guessed that a document in a plain, 
sealed envelop that he put inmy hand that way might be inter- 
esting. She swiped that letter. She must have! There’s no 
other way. It can’t have disappeared into the air. But if she’s 
got it, probably Jake Lohman will get it. See? Bodet, I simply 
must have that document—right away!” 

“It may mean money,” the detective suggested. 

“T’ll sign a blank check and hand it to you, if you say so,” the 
banker replied. 

The detective looked up at the clock and observed: 

“Tt’s nearly two hours since the letter disappeared. How 
long has she been gone from the bank?” 

“Half an hour,” Holt replied. ‘‘ You see, when we'd finished 
searching, it seemed all up—the letter had simply vanished into 
the air. But, as I thought it over, I couldn’t give it up, for I 
knew she’d taken it. .So I sent for you.” 

“‘What’s her address?”’ Bodet asked. 

The banker gave it, and about twenty minutes later, having 
paid the cab, the detective was climbing the stairs in a North 
Side apartment-building, whose flats, he judged, would rent at 
about twelve hundred dollars a year. He chose to walk up-stairs 
and knock at the door, rather than to announce his call by 
ringing the bell down-stairs. He was well pleased when, in 
answer to his knock, the door was promptly opened by a tall, 
dark-eyed young woman whom he took to be Mrs. Lipton. 

He observed that she was surprised, and had apparently 
expected to see some one else standing at the door. 

“Mrs. Lipton?” he inquired amiably, hat in hand. ‘‘My name 
is Bodet. I’ve just come from the Consolidated Bank.” 


= 


The tall yong woman was slender, with a feline litheness, and 
undeniably good-looking. Her profile was boldly sculptured, and 
while she was cer tainly surprised to see this indifferently-dressed 
man at her door, her dark eyes showed no shrinking. ; 

“Very well,” she said coolly, after an instant, and walked 
back through the tiny hall of the flat into its living-room, leaving 
him to close the door after himself and follow her if he chose. 
His name was known to her, and when she confronted him again 
in the living-room, she looked him over with a certain interest, 
as though, in a fairly impersonal way, she were curious to see 
what a famous detective looked like. Bodet noticed, with satis- 
faction, that her hat and hand-bag lay on the center-table in the 
living-room, from which he judged that she had returned to the 
flat but recently. He dropped his own hat and overcoat on a 
chair, laughed, and said, 

“Shall we sii down?” She smiled a little, with good-sports- 
manly humor, showing beautiful teeth, and they sat down. “Of 
course I came to talk business,” he began good-naturedly. 
“You have the letter. How much do you want for it?” 

“What I’m thinking about now,” she replied, ‘‘is how much 
damages I shall sue for on account of the outrageous way Bedford 
Holt treated me. Setting a couple of female thugs on a lady 
isn’t what’s expected of a bank president in business hours.” 

‘Well, lump in the damages with the letter,” Bodet answered. 
““How much altogether?” 

“T haven’t any letter,” she said, with a touch of temper. 
“Bedford Holt ought to know that.” 

Before he could reply, a knock sounded on the outer hall door. 
As she looked at him an instant, he caught a swift speculation 1n 
her dark eyes, and he surmised that this caller was the one she 
had expected when she opened the door to him. Certainly she 
was under no obligation of courtesy to him, and, without any . 
apology, she sprang up lithely and left the room, closing the door 
of the little hall of the flat behind her—all but the tiniest crack. 

Bodet waited. His straining ears caught, once or twice, a 
mere murmur. He imagined a conversation going on in swift 
whispers or the lowest undertones. Trying to overhear it was 
out of the question. He expected the almost shut door to open 
any moment. Perhaps a minute passed—two minutes. Sitting 
motionless in the chair which he had taken near the center-table, 
he was consumed with impatience and curiosity. Finally, he 
took a chance. That is, rising a little from his chair, he reached 
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swiftly over and caught up the hand-bag on the table. 
doubtedly it was the same hand-bag she had carried to the bank. 
He opened it and rummaged, aware that he was taking some- 
thing of a risk, for Mrs. Lipton might reenter the room at any 
moment. Fortunately, there wasn’t much in the bag, and what 
was there consisted exactly of such gear as any woman’s hand- 
bag might contain, but one very commonplace, very innocent 
article in it held his attention for a moment, and when he re- 
placed the bag, he felt very well satisfied indeed. 

Another minute passed; then Mrs. Lipton reentered the living- 
room accompanied by a tall, powerful, well-dressed man of 
forty or thereabouts, whose thick hair and neatly trimmed beard 
were almost black. As he came in, he was looking at Bodet— 
very coolly, indeed. Mrs. Lipton introduced them. 

“Mr. Bodet—Mr. Lohman.” 

Lohman extended a muscular hand, saying, with perfect 
composure, 

“T’ve often heard of Mr. Bodet.” 

He stood two or three inches above the detective, and his 
mighty shoulders put him, physically, in another class. Bodet 
had heard of Lohman also; for one thing, Bedford Holt had 
called him a wolf, but he didn’t mention that. 

‘We've all heard of Mr. Bodet,” said Mrs. Lipton, showing 
her beautiful teeth. ‘‘Will you sit here, Mr. Bodet?” 

Lohman, with excessive courtesy, stepped over to move the 
indicated chair into better position. Bodet walked over to take 
the chair, and so, as he turned to sit down, Lohman was at his 
back. Instantly, the detective’s cibows were seized, drawn back, 
and pinioned by two mighty arms. At almost the same instant, 
Mrs. Lipton’s supple hands were feeling his hip-pockets and the 
breast of his coat. After the first slight, automatic start of 
surpris¢, the detective had offered no resistance. It would have 
been useless, anyway. As an athlete, he realized the advantage 
which Lohman’s hold and great strength gave him, and he 
himself was quite unarmed. 

Mrs. Lipton announced that fact by saying simply 

No n. ” ‘ 

Whereupon Lohman immediately released him and laughed, 
as though the two could appreciate a little joke of that kind. 

“Sorry to be rude,” he added coolly; “but I am not aimed 
myself. We'll start at taw.” 

And, with a mollifying smile, Mrs. Lipton reminded the de- 
tective, 

‘““That’s nothing to what they did to me.” 

Bodet had to laugh himself, but he ‘saw the affair from a 
somewhat new angle. Theretofore, guns had not entered into 
his idea of it. The three sat down. with every appearance of 
good nature, and Lohman promptly took the lead. 

‘Mrs. Lipton tells me that a document disappeared from 
Bedford Holt’s office while she was there and Holt sent you up 
here to get it back.” 

“Ves,” said the detective. 

“What do you offer?” 

“Twenty-five thousand dollars.” 

“Of course, there are two sides to this packing affair,” Loh- 
man observed. ‘Holt is one side; but if Mrs. Lipton has any- 
thing to sell, it would be only good business to see how much the 
other side would bid.” 

“Mr. Holt will pay twenty-five thousand dollars just to save 
his face,” Bodet replied. ‘I myself doubt that the document 
would be worth twenty-five thousand cents to the other side. We 
admit that it would be embarrassing—nothing more. But that 
document was given to Mr. Holt confidentially. It got out of his 
hands. He doesn’t want to look like a sucker—a bungler who’s 
not to be trusted with important documents. He'll pay twenty- 
five thousand dollars to keep from being exposed in a humili- 
ating position. That’s the limit that I’m authorized to offer.” 

“How and where would you pay the money?” Lohman asked 
composedly, adding, ‘‘Of course you couldn’t expect Mrs. Lipton 
to put that document within Holt’s reach until she had the 
money.” 

“T will pay the money right here,” Bodet replied. ‘“TI’ll go 
down to the bank and get it and fetch it here. Then you give me 
the letter, and I'll give you the money. You can search me for 
arms at the door when I come back if you like.” 

Lohman smiled, also showing very good teeth behind his black 
beard, and replied: 

““That would hardly answer. You might come back alone and 
unarmed; but once you get in touch with Bedford Holt, I 
wouldn’t be so sure as to who might be following vou back here. 
As Mrs. Lipton said, we’ve all heard of Mr. Bodet. I’m sure I 
should feel much more comfortable about it if Mr. Bodet were 
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right here undez my eye until the case is finished.” That ob- 
viously amounted to a statement that the detective might con- 
sider himself kidnaped and a prisoner until the affair was ended. 
Lohman smiled again, as he added: “‘ Right here, under my eye, 
I'll know what you are doing. Once out of my sight, I’ll not 
know. You can understand whv I’d rather know.” © 

“Well, what do you propose?” the detective asked cheer- 
fully. ‘I can’t produce twenty-five thousand dollars,by making 
a pass in the air. The only way I can produce it is by gettinz 
it from Mr. Holt. I'll telephone.” 

Lohman cons‘>-ed that, coolly, but with eyes full of suspicious 
speculation. ; 

“T don’t much like telephoning,” he replied. ‘You might say 
too much before I could stop you. Naturally, I don’t care to 
have my name mentioned. You might write him a note.” 

Bodet liked that even less than Lohman liked telephoning. 
But, for once, he felt himself fairly checkmated. This burly man 
and _ his capable female companion could keep him there as long 
as they liked—except for some stroke of luck. And they didn’t 
have to sell their document to Bedford Holt. They could sell it 
to the other side. He considered an instant, and decided to 
take the only chance that seemed to be open to him, although he 
had a shaky feeling about that chance. 

‘Very well,” he said. “‘Give mea sheet of paper and an en- 
velop. I'll write a note.” 

Mrs. Lipton’s handsome dark eyes were uneasily questioning 
Lohman; but when he gave her a slight nod, she obeyed duti- 
fully, going to the next room and returning with a sheet of 
note-paper and an envelop. Foreboding, Bodet took a fountain 
pen from his pocket and wrote: 


1948 Wimbleton Place, 
October 15, 4 P. M. 
Dear Mr. Hott: 
Take a plain, blank envelop and address it to Mrs. Arthur Lipton, 
1948 Wimbleton Place. Put twenty-five thousand dollars in big bills 
in it and send it up here to me by messenger. Be sure to tell the 
messenger not to drop it in the mail-chute in the lobby, but to bring 
it up to the door and deliver it to me. : 
BEN Bobet. 


He folded the note and superscribed the envelop, “Mr. Bed- 
ford Holt, Consolidated Bank.” But, quite as he had expected, 
Lohman reached a hand for the note be‘ore it was sealed. Bodet 
handed it over with misgivings. Lohman read it gravely, 
handed it back, and smiled. 

“‘T thought so,” he said. ‘‘In fact, when Mrs. Linton told me 
who was here, I kevt an eye on you through the crack in the 
door there while she talked to me. I saw you open her hand- 
bag, and I noticed that the little twenty-five-cent book of two- 
cent postage-stamps in it seemed to interest vou. I gave vou 
credit for deserving your reputation. I hadn’t a doubt you 
knew what had become of that letter.” 

It was, of course, checkmate; but Bodet had fairly exnected 
it, calculating that he could lose little by trying the one forlorn 
hope that seemed open to him. 

‘“‘Of course, Mrs. Lipton took the letter,” he observed, com- 
posedly. ‘‘There was no other way it could have disappeared. 
It wasn’t on her person. There was no place where she could 
have hidden it before Mr. Holt ove-hauled her. He gave me to 
understand that she was a very quick-witted young lady with 
abundant nerve. It was a perfectly plain, unaddressed envelop, 
and there’s a mail-chute on the landing by the elevators whe-e 
she was standing when Mr. Holt reached her. It would have 
taken her thirty seconds or so to snatch the envelop out of the 
d-awez, while Mr. Holt’s back was turned, seize a pen, and 
w-ite her owr address on it. Being a quick-witted young lady, 
she doubtless figured that Mr. Holt would open that important 
le:ter, or look for it, the minute her back was turned. But 
she’d have time to pop it into the mail-chute there by the e!e- 
vator. The only difficulty was a postage-stamp. Probably 
there wouldn’t be any postage-stamps in Bedford Holt’s office. 
Somebody else sticks the stamps on his letters. Lucxily for he:, 
she had a little book of postage-stamps in her hand-bag; so it 
wasalleasy enough. When I left Mr. Holt’s office, and looked 
round outside and saw that mail-chute, an idea occurred to me. 
I should have gone back and told that idea to Mr. Holt; but 
conceit forbade it. I wanted to go to him with the complete 
solution and the letter—suverior, you see—the whole trick .per- 
formed. I made a great mistake.there. I made another mistake 
in not taking you into the calculation; but I don’t charge myself 
very heavily for that, because it was hardly to have been ex- 
pected. As to you, luck simply ran against (Continued on page 142) 
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M ARION DAVIES, Cosmopolitan Productions star, has added an eighth to’ 

her seven big photo-play successes in “Thé Restless. Sex,” by Robert W. 

Chambers, bringing all her vivacity, beauty, and charm to the rble of Stephanie Quest. 
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ATHLEEN MARTYN, a newcomer from England, is one of the noted © 
beauties of ““The Girls of 1920,” the “Nine o’Clock Revue” at New York's 
Danse de Follies. She also appears in the gay and brilliant “Midnight Frolic.” 
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OUISE GROODY, a delightful dancer, has captivated 

New York theatergoers by her work in “The Night 
oat,” one of the season’s best musical plays. She has 
also en seen in “Toot! Toot!” and “Fiddlers Three.” 
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A new short story—and — 
a corker—by 


Frank R. Adams and Leslie Adams 


- The 
4OVC- 


Piker 


Tllustrated by 
H.R. Ballinger 


ARTIN HUISEN was practically a 

stranger in town. It was possible to” 

guess that he was about thirty, and it 

was self-evident that he dressed well, 
spoke correct English after the colloquial fashion, and was 
very much in earnest about making his way in the world. 
He had grown up away from Belle Plain, and the town itself 
had become a city during his absence. He had been back 
once before to attend the funeral cf his mother; but a fu- 
neral is not an occasion on which one becomes well acquainted. 
Besides, the ceremony had not been attended hy impcrtant peo- 
ple. Martin’s parents were simple folk, originally irom Holland 
—the father a lathe-hand in the industry that had nicde the 
town famous and wealthy, and the mother a kindly, ministe*ing 
soul, not very certain in her diction, but a master mason with 
biscuits and Irish stew. 

So when Martin appeared on the business horizon of the city, 
he came as “an architect from New York.” with the reputation 
of having been successfully associated with a firm of well-known 
architects in the East, and no one questioned or helped particu- 
larly his obvious intention of striking out for himself in the com- 
munity, which was growing just about as fast as draftsmen 
could make blue-prints for it. 

Martin could not help but get some of the business. His wotk 
happened to appeal to somebody in the social frosting, and he 
began to get the cream of the modern-dwelling contiacts. 

What is more important to this narrative is that he received 
an invitation to Mrs. Carmody’s first after-Lent dinner-dance. 
The fact that he was asked over the telephone almost at the last 
minute to fill in for a “regretter” cuts no figure. George B. 
Carmody had suggested Martin to his distracted wife, and guaran- 
teed him to be harmless and the owner of evening clothes. Later, 
he telephoned Martin to ask if he was. 

Anyway, Martin went, and he drew a place at dinner next to 
Hope Warner, which complicated life for beth of them almost 
immediately and led eventually to platinum rings, newspaper 
announcements, and all that sort of thing. How he ever forced 


“It isn't too late. 
Pull off this ring 
like a 
“hellion- whatever 
that is.” 


and run 


her to the engagement stage was a mystery to a great many of 
the young men of her circle who had tried it and failed. 

Because Hope Warner was the spoiled darling of the town. 
Her training had admirably fitted her to be a queen, but not for 
anything else. She even knew herself that her head had been 
turned by adulation, which wes the one saving point in the 
situation, and she frankly pitied the man who was going to 
attempt to make a domestic pet of her. : 

“If there wasn’t something about this love-thing that I’ve 
never even read 2 description of, I’d never let you try it, but, 
Martin dear, you’re so very adorable I don’t hardly ask any 
questions or anything. I just dream on that everything will 
come out all right, even when I know it won’t. I can remember 
that at home | have often been cross and almost insulting to my 
mother, but I foolishly tell myself that I will never lose my 
patience with you. I’ve been sarcastic to my grandmother be- 
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The Love-Piker 


caus2 she did not und2rstand some ultramodern joke I’ve made, 
but I pretend that I’ll never be sarcastic to you, even if you 
aren’t very bright, either.” She tweaked his ear and kissed him 
tc show she didn’t mean it. “And I’ve been told so often that 
I’m bezutiful that 1 waste lots of my time and intelligence think- 
ing of things to make me more so, and I’ve gotten used to nice 
clothes—mother has always given me more and fine1 dresses <.nd 
things than any other girl in town. 
It isn’t too late. Pull off this iing and run like a hellion— 
whatever that is.” 

Martin laughed and cemented the ring on her finger with an 
extra kiss. He knew, just the same, that there was a grain 
of truth in what she szid. A girl could not be so beautiful as 
Hope withcut having been spoiled within an inch of her life. It 
took a highly optimistic temperament to tackle the job of furnish- 
ing personally a lifelong substitute for the fulsome admiration 
of all hands and the cat to which she had been accustomed. 

But Martin was chock-full of confidence and a belief in the 
new order of things. He belonged to that younger generation 
which comes on apace—a generation which is not affected with 
maudlin sentimentality. He had sentiment—yes—but not senti- 
mentality. 

He loved his father, revered the toiler who had given him his 
chance in the world, but he had no desire to be like him Every 
detail of his education had been definitely planned to make him 
different. Neither would it have been fair for him deliberately 
to select as wife a woman who paralleled his mother in 
taste and attainments. 

But he had not swung to the other catreme. He was 
not ashamed of having sprung from the working class. 
He faced the world squarely and looked down on no 
one. He was nosnob. Hope was. 

It was Maftin’s task to train her out of it. She was @@ 
so fragile that the great problem was not to break her 
in the process. But she had to be made to see that 
the world was a place all full of different sorts of people 
and cenditions, not a glass cage, conveniently set «part, 
in which “our kind of people” lived and viewed with 
little interest everyone else who was outside. 

Martin sighed. He had to begin sometime, and this was a 
good opening. With a prayer, he plunged in. 

“While we’re talking all about ourselves,” he offered, “I sup- 
pose the time has come to tell you that I have a father.” 

“Have you, now?” She pulled away a little to lock at him 
in mock amazement. “And I always thought that you were 
found by a fairy under a rose petal one morning after a specially 
gorgeous sunrise.” 

“What I mean is, I’ve got a father right here in town—alive. 
I want you to meet him. I’ve told him about you.” 

“He lives here? What’s his name?” 

“Puddin’-and-tame, same as mine, goop darling. But the 
thing I want to prepare you for is that he isn’t like your father— 
not in the least. My dad is much older, not in yeais so much 
as in hard work. He has never had any time to rest until now. 
In a way, he spoiled me, just as much as your paients did you. 
He and mother went without nearly everything for four years 
to send me to school. I’m paying him back now the little bit 
that I can by making him comfortable and happy. He doesn’t 
require much, won’t let me do many things for him, in fact, but 
at least he doesn’t have to work hard any more. Get on your 
hat and come and see him.”’ 

“Shall we take the car?” 

Martin considered. 

“No; we'll walk. It isn’t far—in blocks.’’ 

Hope thought she was adequately prepared to meet Mr. Van 
Huisen, senior, but she wasn’t. When they approached the 
neighborhood, she began to have misgivings. For it was in 
that part of the city which her friends referred to as “‘Shenty- 
town,” a place apparently overlooked by the civic-improvement 
societies and the gods. There hxd once been wood-block-paved 
streets, but some of the blocks had decayed and come out, leav- 
ing unsightly black pockmarks. Once there had been fences; 
now there were only remnants which were fast vanishing before 
the need for kindling. Every yard looked like the storeroom of 
2 junk dealer, and there were too many dirty children, dogs, 
cats, and goats. Altogether, it was one of those neighborhoods 
that cre picturesque—from a considerable distance. 

Conversation languished as detail after detail attached itself 
to Hope’s heart and dragged it down to the soles cf her feet. 

“This is where I was born,” Martin said simply. 

He had stopped before the most tumble-down shanty of them 
all. It was an edifice that looked as if it were held together only 
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by supreme faith and a couple of hairpins. It had never béen 
painted; the boards wore the hard gray look of an unloved woman; 
there was useless and torn mosquito-netting tacked over some 
of the windows, and the porch was gone or never had been, so 
that the front door opened out onto a four-foot drop to the 
ground. Only, no one ever opened it. 

Martin led the way through a yard heautified only by dusty 
znd dead weeds round to the rear, where there was a short flight 
of steps that canted at a perilous angle under a door which incon- 
veniently swung outward, so that you had to back down the 
steps when you opened it. 

Martin went in without knocking. Hope followed, her mis- 
giving augmented by a strange and indefinable odor that had 
assailed her nostrils even while they were still outside. 

It was patently the kitchen that they first came upon. A tiny 
range of prehistoric model was crackling away, and on top was 
a kettle of something that boiled ncisily and noisomely. 

“Corned beef and cabbage,” Martin explained, noticing the 
wrinkle in her nose. “Perhaps you never met it before.” 

But that was not the only odor, powerful though it was. 
There was something else thet hovered in the air—a tangible 


thing defined by a bluish 
haze. This was more 
dreadful than boiling 
cabbage. 

“Oh, dad!’ shouted Martin. 

“Yeah,” came an answer. 

“Front and center— distin- 
guished visitors aboard.” 

After a few creakings and scrap- 
ings of heavy feet, there.entered through the door which lea :rom 
the kitchen to the rest of the house what at first Hope thought 
was a bear emerging from winter quarters. . 

“Hello, boy!” it said—so it couldn’t be a bear—and then 
stopped in amazement at seeing a girl there. And such a girl! 

Martin’s father had been planned for a huge man, twice as 
large as Martin himself, but he had failed to live up to specifi- 
cations in the first place, or else he had shrunk afterward. Be- 
cause now he was spare and knobby. One of the things that 
made him look sort of unfinished was the fact that they had 
caught him without his store teeth, and his mouth folded over 
on itself like one of those rubbe1 tobacco-pouches that everybody 
has one of but never carries. The sto.e teeth were in the old 
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man’s vest pocket—he wore no coat—and he took them out 
tentatively, but decided that it would be impossible to don them 
unnoticed and slipped them back in the pocket. 

Inserted in the flap of Mr. Van Huisen’s face was the explana- 
tion of the bluish odor 
which saturated the 
house. It was a cern- 
cob pipe, brown with 
age and nicotine and 
smoldering sullenly. 
From it came tiny 
spirals of smoke which 


boiling cabbage and 
almost vanquished 
it. A few feet away 
from the pipe, you 


benefit of both. 
Mr. Van Huisen, 
when he spoke, re- 
moved the pipe- 
stem from his 
mouth. At other 
times, it .was as 
much one of his 
features as his nose. 


There entered through the door 
which led from the kitchen to the 
rest of the house what at first Hope 
thought was a bear emerging from winter quarters. “Hello, 
boy!" it said—so it couldn't be a bear—and then stopped 


ina t at ing a girl there. And such a girl! 


Not having a keyboard in his oral cavity made the old man’s 
conversation a bit more complicated than it was ordinarily. 
ven under the best of conditions, he often reverted to the 
idiom of his native Holland, especially if he were a little em- 
bartassed or excited, as now. 

“Father, I want to present you to Miss Hope Warner.” 

Peter Van Huisen looked at his hand to see if it was clean 
(so did Hope) and extended it. 

“So,” he said gently. “I like much to meet you.” Only, 
there were many sounds of “‘s’’ in place of the dental letters. 

“Miss Warner and I were engaged,” Martin explained quiz- 
zically.. “Perhaps we are yet. She hasn’t quite decided.” 

“Then I am glad you have bringed—brought her to your old 
father. I can explain it to her what a good boy you is, and she 
will never ever be engaged to some one else. Miss, he is the 
best boy which ever was, and”—he paused a-little bit to 
master a passing emotion—“‘he is just like his mother, exact, 
which. was the kindest woman in this world.” Believing that 
he was pleading his son’s case made old Peter forget his embar- 
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rassment, and the light of sincere and earnest love brightened 
his eyes. ‘‘Mcther and me, we always thanked Ged for Martin, 
and now I thank him all alone for beth of them. _ I lost her, and 
I lose—and Martin and me, we lose each other soon, but I never 
forget how happy is all three of us 
once together.”. Peter was pretty 
well tied, up in the English lan- 
guage. is enthusiasm had led 
him to unfamiliar heights and now, 
when he paused and looked down, 
it eppecred like a long way back to 
earth. ‘‘Shouldn’t you 
sit down, miss? I ex- 
cuse myself not to 
speak of it before.” 
“T want her to see 
that picture of mother 
and you.” Martin 


guided the conversation once 
more. ‘That’s in the other - 
room.” 

Peter led the way to what 
would probably be called a 
living-room. There was fur- 
niture of all sorts in it from a 
dining-table to a box couch 
and a home-made chair. Hope 
E noticed, with surprise, that 

$ things were picked up and 

neatly arranged. Now that 

she thought of it, the kitchen 

also had been clean, even if smelly. She gresped, feverishly at 
straws. 

Mr. Van Huisen was halted before a crayon enlargement from ~ 
a photograph, framed oppressively in gilt, which dominated one 
wall of the room. 

“This is it,” announced Peter, gesticulating with the stem of 
his pipe. . 

In some miraculous fashion, he had blossomed out with a full 


‘set of teeth; probably the opportunity had come when he turned 


his back to lead the way into the “other” room. It gave him a 
startlingly altered appearance. He looked like Roosevelt—all 
but the rest of his face. 

“It’s a good picture of mother—exact,” Peter went on, “‘but 
of me it is kind of foolish. I only looked like that on the day 
I was married. The picture-man catched me while I was still 
wondering what had happened.” 

Peter was right. It was a sort of a foolish picture of him. 
He was standing, as the man always stands in those pictures, 
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with his derby hat i in the crook of his left arm. The right hand prvause never to treat a piece of corn-cob so cruelly, I think rll 
rested, with an air of timid proprietorship, upon the shoulder of _ keep you, at least until I can find a new cat.” 
the woman whe was uncomfortably seated upon the studio-stool. That was where the matter rested. Martin himself was so 
You could tell without seeing it that her head was being held in __ ridiculously charming and whimsical that you couldn’t hold a 
that unnatural position by a pair of those rigid iron tongs on a_ father against him, could you? So it was that Hope argued 
standard which photographers used to affect. Peter had been with herself. She appeared to forget Peter, never spoke of him, 
thin, even then, especially in his neck, which gave his head a and let herself be carried away with the dear, delightful romance 
sort of detached appearance, but the girl wes well cushioned, of engagement-days. And yet she knew that, in the future, her 
even without the panniers and the bustle which some one had _father-in-law-to-be was a factor that must be reckoned with. 
wished on her with the best of intentions. But she was sweet, Some one was sure to find him; he would become an established 
and there was a touch of fineness about her that explained fact to her own immaculate circle, and some one would laugh. 
Martin and perhaps accounted for the old man’s Hope winced at the thought of that laughter. 
pride in her and her boy. Her pride had never allowed her to get into 
“Yes, sir; she was exact the finest wife what a a situation where she could be ridiculed. 
man had ever,” Peter was saying, half to him- To her credit be it said that it never oc- 
self. “And she was a good cook, much better curred to her to free herself from this men- 
nor me,” he added, with a sigh. One does tire acing ridicule by having done, once and for 
of his own culinary skill. “I guess maybe you all, with Martin. Her love 
are a good cook, miss?” he stated interrogative- for him was the one thing 
ly. oko, T learn you sometime some of that had pierced through 
Martin’s favorite dishes like his ma done ’em.” her love of herself, had 
One got accustomed to Peter. Already he was found her out beneath the 
not quite so dreadful as he had seemed at first. carefully nurtured armor of 
It was obvious that he was a simple soul pride of place. She could 
subject to primitive emotions and easily not conceive of giving him 
pleased. up, of slipping back 
He had few treasures, and they were into oneness after 
valuable chiefly in his own eyes because having been a part 
of associations, but he took great pride of two. 
in exhibiting them to Hope. A pair of The time came 
Martin’s baby shoes— ‘‘Mother she to send out the 
saved ’em; and I keep ’em now because wedding invita- 
of her”—several pieces of cracked pottery tions. The day was 
an ancestor sailing-master had brought set; the order for 
round the Horn from China, a Dutch-lace the engraving was 
cap—“Mother wore that when she was in. The flurry of 
by the old country,” and, last and most getting the trous- 
treasured, a Kashmir shawl that had been seau ready had be- 
in Mrs. Van Huisen’s family for three gun. Martin saw 
generations. less and less of Hope. Their 
“Tt is exact beautiful like mother,” meetings were perhaps all the 
Peter mused, without any great degree of more delightful on that ac- 
accuracy in his smile perhaps. “Often, count. She saved for him all 
sometimes, I look at it, and it seems like her moments of sweetness, 
she is sitting by the window in it on never let a reflection of the 
Sunday when she waits for me to go with day’s trials intrude on their 
her tochurch. I wouldn’t take couple oi infrequent intimacies. 
million dollars fer it.” Once she asked him to 
“Tt is very beautiful,” said Hope, in make out a list of those to 
all sincerity. “I never saw a finer one, whom he wished wedding in- 
and it is almost impossible to get a real vitations sent. He laughed. 
one nowadays.” “That’s all up to you, 
He smoothed it out carefully and laid Funnyface. I don’t care who 
it back in the lavender of his memories comes to your old wedding 
in the box couch. except me. Don’t forget to 
Altogether, Hope got let me know about what day 
through the ordeal of it is, but otherwise I’d as lief 
the call fairly well. But be married with no more 
it seemed good to get audience than a bullfrog on a lily- 
out into the street and pond yodeling at his favorite star.” 
breathe the undiluted He hadn’t said anything about 
air once more, even in inviting his father. Hope pretended 
that neighborhood to herself that it had never occurred 
which - had_ previously to him and that, if he hadn’t thought 
appeared so horrible. of it, it was perfectly natural 
“Well,” said Martin that she should forget. And she 
quizzically, “do you want to give did—she conscious- 
back the ring?” ly forgot it every 
“No-o. But——” day when the 
“T showed him to you just as thought of it came 
he really is. He didn’t know you were : ‘ ; tohaunt her. The 
coming. I didn’t want you to find had not trusted to his taste in buying some- thought presented 
out anything about him when it was thing new for her, and se had chosen, in- itself always in this 
too late. That’s my dad—cob pipe, stead, to send the one thing among his wise: ’ 
Tanner’s Delight tobacco, and all.” belongings which she had sincerely admired “Tf I invite him, 
“You know that his tobacco is terri- what shall I do 
ble, then?” she questioned eagerly, with him? Will he 
“Dear heart, I’ve known it was smoke that terrible 
scandalous for seventeen years, but I wouldn’t hit him with an __ pipe all during the ceremony, and will he wear his teeth or 
ax, which is the only thing that would make him give it up, _ not? How can I introduce him to Edith Clooney as my father- 


Someway, Hope sensed that the old man 


She kneeled there on the floor, wedding-dress and all. “Peter dear,” she said, “{ have a horrible confession to make. You will 


not want me to marry your boy when you hear what I have done, but I have to tell you about it just the same™ 


Huisen, Hope’s new father-in-law, you know, making a few re- 
marks on the etiquette of the eating-table.’” It was too dreadful! 
’ “But if I don’t invite him, how can I ever square myself with 
Martin’s eyes? He’ll never say anything, but I’ll be afraid to 
look at him when my soul is so tiny that a single speck of dirt 
like this can cover it. I know I’m a love-piker, or I wouldn’t 
act like this, and there wouldn’t be any problem. I’d just go 
ahead and invite him, and let Edith and all the gang go hang.” 

This was all said to herself, mind you, with variations every 
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But Hope grew irritable under the strain 0: .orgetting, and 
she fancied that Martin was less loving. If he wanted her to 
invite his old father, why didn’t he say something instead of just 
sulking about it? She couldn’t be expected to read his thoughts. 

The day before the wedding, which was to be on Saturday, 
Hope saw Peter again. She was in the limousine alone, going 
home from some “shower” or other, and she recognized the old 
man’s back in the crowd on the sidewalk. You couldn’t mistake 
his angularity, someway, or his walk. He had a sort of side- 
o his.feet that gave his method oi locomotion 
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The history of the most interesting family in fiction 


OAMES FORSYTE, prosperous and conservative London solicitor, eldest son 

of James Forsyte and Emily. He is separated from his wife—- 

IRENE. Soames, twelve years before, employed Bosinney, a young architect 
(to whom June Forsyte, daughter of young Jolyon by his first wife, was be- 
trothed), to build a home, Robin Hill, for himself and Irene. Irene and Bosinney 
fell'in love, and Irene separated from Soames only a short time before Bosinney 
was accidentally killed. Years later, Irene meets again—— 

Otp Jotyon Forsyte, the eccentric, Soames’ uncle, who had bought Robin 
Hill from Soames. Her beauty brings Indian summer into the close of old Jol- 
yon’s long life, and, dying, he leaves her, to the shocked amazement of the 
rest of the family, a legacy, of which—— 

Younc Jotyon Forsyte, his son, a painter, is made trustee. Young Jolyon 
now lives at Robin Hill with June, and Jolly, at Christ Church College, Oxford, 
and Holly, a charming girl, two children-by a second wife, now dead. 

Wrnirrep Dartie is Soames’ sister. Her man-of-the-world husband has run 

off to South America with his wife’s pearls and a Spanish dancer, and she is 
taking steps to divorce him. The Darties have four children. The eldest are 
Imogen, of “coming-out” age, and Val, a student at Brasenose, Oxford, and in 
love at first sight with Holly Forsyte, young Jolyon’s daughter. He is the special 
care of Soames, who is childless, but who has found—— 
“ANNETTE, a French girl, daughter of a Soho restaurant-keeper, whom he would 
like to marry. The dream of Soames’ life is for a son. He has prevailed upon 
his cousin, young Jolyon, to approach Irene on the subject of a divorce. She 
merely sends back word that she is sorry Soames is not free. Soames knows 
that a divorce from her would be difficult to obtain after the twelve years of 
separation. And such a step would skock his family cruelly. So he decides that 
he will try to effect a reconciliation with Irene. 


XV 
THE THIRD GENERATION 


OLLY FORSYTE was strolling down High 

Street, Oxford, on a November afternoon; 

Val Dartie was strolling up. Jolly had 

just changed out of boating-flannels and 

was on his way to the Frying Pan, to which 

he had recently been elected. Val had just 

changed out of riding-clothes and was on his 

way to the fire—a book-maker’s in Cornmarket. 

“Hallo!” said Jolly. 

“Hallo!” replied Val. 

The cousins had met but twice—Jolly, the 

second-year man, having invited the freshman 


I? to breakfast; last evening, they had seen each 

<= other again under exotic circumstances. 
gory Over a tailor’s in the Cornmarket resided one 
aie of those privileged young beings called minors. 
. whose inheritance is large, whose parents are 


dead, whose guardians are remote, and whose 
instincts are vicious. At nineteen, he had com- 
menced one of those careers attractive and in- 
explicable to ordinary mortals for whom a 
single bankruptcy is as good as a feast. Already 
famous for having the only rou- 
lette-table then to be found in 
Oxford, he was anticipating his 
expectations at a dazzling rate. 
: He outcrummed Crum, though of 
eel a sanguine and rather beefy type 
: which lacked the latter’s fasci- 
nating languor. For Val, it had 
been in the nature 

of baptism to be 

taken there to 
“play roulette, in 

the nature of con- 

firmation to get 

back into college, after hours, 
through a window whose bars 
were deceptive. Once, during 
that evening of delight, glancing 
up from the seductive green be- 
fore him, he had caught sight. 
itive to at phere, Jolyon soon felt the latent antagonism through a cloud of smoke, of 
between te boys, and was puzzled by Holly his cousin standing opposite 
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Nothing is too good for the American reading public. That is Cosmopolitan’s 
motto. That was why this magazine first published Mr. Galsworthy’s writings, 
even while the critics were declaring that England’s most distinguished novelist 
could be appreciated by only a few intellectuals. Cosmopolitan’s theors was proved 
right once again. That theory lies behind the reason why this is America’s 
Greatest Magazine. It gives American readers the best that the world affords. 


till he had riveted his attention. ‘‘Rouge gagne, impair, et 
manque!” He had not seen him again. 

‘Come into the Frying Pan and have tea,” said Jolly. 

A stranger, seeing them together, would have noticed an 
unseizable resemblance between these second cousins of the 
third generation of Forsytes—the same bone-formation in face, 
though Jolly’s eyes were darker gray, his hair lighter and more 
wavy. 

‘Tea and buttered buns, waiter, please,” said Jolly. 

‘“‘Have one of my cigarettes?” said Val. “I saw you last night. 
How did you do?” 

“T didn’t play.” 

“‘T won fifteen quid.” 

Though desirous of repeating a whimsical comment on gam- 
bling he had once heard his father make: ‘‘When vou’re fleeced 
you’re sick, and when you fleece you’re sorry,” Jolly contented 
himself with: 

“Rotten game, I think; I was at school with that chap. He’s 
an awful fool.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Val, as one might speak in defense 
of a disparaged god; ‘‘he’s a pretty good sport.” 

They exchanged whifis in silence. 

“You met my people, didn’t you?” said Jolly. ‘‘They’re 
coming up to-morrow.” 

Val grew a little red. 

“Really! I can give you a rare good tip for the Manchester 
November handicap.” 

“Thanks; I only take interest in the classic races.” 

““You can’t make money over them,” said Val. 

-“T hate the ring,” said Jolly; “‘there’s such a row and 
stink. I like the paddock.” 

“T like to back my judgment,” answered Val. 

Jolly smiled; his smile was like his father’s. 

“T haven’t got any. I always lose money if I bet.” 

‘You have to buy experience, of course.” 

“Yes; but it’s all messed up with doing people in 
the eye.” 

‘‘Of course—or they’ll do you; that’s the excitement.” 

Jolly looked a little scornful. 

“What do you do with yourself? Row?” 

‘“‘No—ride, and drive about. I’m going to’play polo 
next term if I can get my granddad to stump up.” 

“That’s old uncle James, isn’t it? 
What’s he like?” 

“Older than forty hills,” said Val, 
“and always thinking he’s going to be 
ruined.” 

“T suppose my granddad and he were 3 
brothers.” 

“T don’t believe any of that old lot 
were sportsmen,” said Val; “they must 
have worshiped money.” 

‘Mine didn’t,” said Jolly 
warmly. 

Val flipped the ash off his 
cigarette. 

‘““Money’s only fit to a 
spend,” hesaid. “I wish 
the deuce I had more.” 

Jolly gave him 
that direct, up- 
ward look of 
judgment which 
he had inherited 
from old Jolyon— 
one didn’t talk about money! And again 
there was silence while they drank tea, 

“Where are your people going tostay?” 
asked Val, elaborately casual. 


MAGAZINE. IN GREAT BRITAIN 


At this moment, Jolyon and Jolly came in, and romance fled 


‘**Rainbow. What do vou think of the war?” 

“Rotten, so far. The Boers aren’t sports a bit. Why don’t 
they come out into the open?” 

“‘Why should they? They’ve got everything against them 
except their way of fighting. I rather admire them.” 

‘They can ride and shoot,” admitted Val; ‘‘but they’re a lousy 
lot. Do vou know Crum?” 

‘“‘Of Merton? Only by sight. He’s in that fast set, too, isn’t 
he? Rather la-di-da and brummagem.” 

Val said fixedly, 

“‘He’s a friend of mine.” 

“Oh! Sorry:” And thev sat, awkwardly staring past each 
other, having pitched on their pet points of snobbery. For 
Jolly was forming himself unconsciously on a set whose motto 
was: ‘‘We defy vou to bore us. Life isn’t half long enough, and 
we’re going to talk faster and more crisply, do more and know 
more, and dwell less on any subject than you can possibly imagine. 
We are ‘the best’—made of wire and whip- 
cord.” And Val was unconsciously forming 
himself on a set whose motto was: ‘We 
defy vou to interest or excite us. We have 
had every sensation, or, if we haven’t, we 
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p etend we have. We are so exhausted with living that no hours 
are too small for us. We will lose our shirts with equanimity. 
We have flown fast and are past everything. All is cigarette 
smoke. Bismillah!” Competitive spirit, bone-deep in the Eng- 
lish, was obliging those two young Forsytes to have ideals; and 
at the close of a century ideals are mixed. The aristocracy had 
already in the main adopted the “‘jumping jesus” principle: 
though here and there one like Crum— who was an honourable— 
stood starkly languid for that gambler’s Nirvana which had been 
the summum bonum of the old “‘dandies,’”’ and of ‘“‘the mashers”’ 
in the ’Eighties. And round Crum were still gathered a forlorn 
hope of blue-bloods with a plutocratic following. 

But there was between the cousins another far less obvious 
antipathy—coming from the unseizable family resemblance. 
which each perhaps resented, or from some half-consciousness 
of that old feud persisting still between their branches of the clan. 
formed within them by odd words or half-hints dropped by their 
elders. And Jolly, tinkling his teaspoon, was musing, ‘ ‘His tie- 
pin and his waistcoat and his drawl and his betting—good Lord!” 
ne Val, finishing his bun, was thinking, ‘‘He’s rather a young 

east. 

“‘I suppose you'll be meeting your people,” he said, getting 
up. “I wish you'd tell them I should like to show them over 
B. N. C.—not that there’s anything much there—if they’d care 
to come.” 

“Thanks; I’ll ask them.” 

“Would they lunch? I’ve got a rather decent scout.” 

Jolly doubted if they would have time. 


The warmth which June would have lavished on Bosinney vem ot £ which he 


must surely have tired she now ded in ch 


“You'll ask them, though? i 

““Very good of you,” said Jolly, fully meaning that they should 
not go; then, instinctively polite, he added, “You'd better come 
and have dinner with us to-morrow.” 

What time?” 

““Seven-thirty.” 

“Dress?” 

Sal And they parted, a subtle antagonism alive within 
them. 

Holly and her father arrived by a midday train. It was her 
first visit to the city of spires and dreams, and she was very 
silent, looking almost shyly at the brother who was part of this 
wonderful place. After lunch, she wandered about among kis 
household gods with intense curiosity. Jolly’s sitting-room was 
paneled, and Art represented by a set of Bartolozzi prints which 
had belonged to old Jolyon, and by college photographs—of 
young men, live young men, a little heroic, and to be compared 
with her memories of Val. Jolyon also scrutinized with ca.e 
that evidence of his boy’s character and tastes. 

Jolly was anxious that they should see him rowing; so they 
set forth to the river. Holly, between her brother and her father, 
felt elated when heads were turned and eyes rested on her. That 
they might see him to the best of advantage, they left him at the 
barge and crossed the river to the towing-path. Slight in build— 
for of all the Forsytes only old Swithin and George were beefy— 
Jolly was rowing ‘‘two” in a trial eight. He looked very earnest 
and strenuous. With pride, Jolyon thought him the best-looking 
boy of the lot; Holly, as became a sister, was more struck by one 
or two of the others, but would not have said 
so for the world. The river was bright that 
afternoon, the meadows lush, the trees still 
beautiful with color. A distinguished peace 
clung round the old city; Jolyon promised 
himself a day’s sketching if the weather held. 
The eight passed a second time, spurting home 
along the barges—Jolly’s face was very set, so 
as not to show that he was blown. They re- 
turned across the river and waited for him. 

“Oh!” said Jolly, in the Christ Church 
meadows. “I had to ask that chap Val 
Dartie to dine with us to-night. He wanted 
to give you lunch and show you B. N. C., 
so I thought I’d better; then you needn’t 
go. I don’t like him much.” 

Holly’s rather sallow face had become 
suffused with pink. 

“Why not?” she asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know. He seems to me 
rather showy and bad form. What are his 
people like, dad? He’s only a second 
cousin, isn’t he?” 

Jolyon took refuge in 
a smile. 

“Ask Holly,” he said; 
“she saw his uncle.” 

“T liked Val,” Holly 
answered, staring at the 
ground before her; ‘‘his 
uncle looked—awfully 
different.”” She stole a 
glance at Jolly from under her 
lashes. 

“Did you ever,” said Jolyon, 
with whimsical intention, ‘hear 
our family history, my dears? It’s 
quite a fairy-tale. The first Jolyon 
Forsyte— at all events, the first we 
know anything of—and that would 
be vour great-great-grandfather— 
dwelt in the land of Dorset on the edge 
of the sea, being by profession an agri- 
culturalist and the son of an agricultural- 
ist—as your grandfather used to say, 
‘Very small beer.’” 

He looked at Jolly to see how his lord- 
liness was standing it, and with the other 
eye noted Holly’s malicious pleasure in 
the slight drop of her brother’s face. 

“We may suppose him thick and 
sturdy, standing for England as it was 
before the industrial era began. The 
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second Jolyon Forsyte—your  great- 
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Soames said abruptly: “It’s your birthday. 
“Oh! No—no!" “Why not?” he said. 


grandfather, Jolly—better known as ‘Superior Dosset’ Forsyte— 
built houses, so the chronicle runs, begat ten children, and 
migrated to London town. It is known that he drank sherry. 
We may suppose him representing the England of Napoleon’s 
wars and general unrest. The eldest of his six sons was the 
third Jolyon, your grandfather, my dears, and one of the sound- 
est Englishmen who ever lived, and, to me, the dearest.” Jolyon’s 
voice had lost its irony, and his son and daughter gazed at him 
solemnly. ‘He was just and tenacious, tender and young at 
heart.. You remember him, and I remember him. Passons aux 
autres. Your great-uncle James, that’s young Val’s grandfather, 


I brought you this.” 
“Just as a sign that you don't bear me ill feeling now™ 


And he held out to her the green-morocco case. 


had a son called Soames—whereby ‘hangs a tale of no love 
lost, and I don’t think I’ll tell it you. James and the other eight 
children of ‘Superior Dosset,’ of whom I think there are still 
four alive, may be said to have represented Victorian England, 
with its principles of trade and individualism at five per cent. 
and your money back, if vou know what: that means. At all 
events, they’ve turned thirty thousand pounds into a cool mil- 
lion between them in the course of their long lives. They 
never did a wild thing, unless it was your great-uncle Swithin, 
who, I believe, was once swindled at thimblerig, and was called 
‘Four-in-hand Forsyte’ because he drove a pair. Ti ay is 
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their type, not altogether 
for the advantage of the country. They 
were pedestrian, but they, too, were 
sound. Iam the fourth Jolyon Forsyte— 
a-poor holder of the name——” 

“No, .dad,” said Jolly, and Holly 
squeezed, his hand. 

“Yes,” repeated Jolyon; “‘a poor speci- 
men, representing, I’m afraid, nothing 
but the end of the century, unearned in- 
come, amateurism, and individual liberty 
—a different thing from individualism, 
Jolly. You are the fifth Jolyon Forsyte, 
old man, and you open the ball of the new 
century.” 

As he spoke, they turned in through 
the college gates, and Holly said, 

“Tt’s fascinating, dad.” 

None of them quite knew what she 
meant. Jolly was grave. 

The Rainbow, distinguished, as only an 
Oxford hostel can be, for lack of modern- 
‘ity, provided one small oak-paneled pri- 
vate sitting-room; in which Holly sat to 
réceive, white-frocked, shy, and alone 
when the only guest arrived. 

Rather as one would touch a moth, Val 
took hershand. And wouldn’t she wear 
this ‘measly flower?” It would look rip- 
ping in her hair. He removed a gardenia 
from his coat. 

“Oh, no, thank you—I couldn’t!” But 
she took it and pinned it at her neck, hav- 
ing-suddenly remembered that word: 
“showy.” Val’s buttonhole would give 
offense, and’ she so much wanted Jolly 
to like him. Did she realize that Val was 
at his best and quietest in her presence, 
and was that, perhaps, half the secret of 
his attraction for her? 

A: never said anything about our ride, 
Val.” 

“Rather not! It’s just between us.” 

By the uneasiness of his hands and the 
fidgeting of his feet he was giving her a 
sense of power very delicious, a soft feel- 
ing, too—the wish to make him happy. 

‘Do tell me about Oxford. It must be 
ever so lovely.” 

‘Val admitted that it was frightfully 
decent to do what you liked; the lectures 
were nothing, and there were some very 
good chaps. “‘Only,” he added, “‘of course 
I wish I was in town, and could come 
down and see you.” Holly moved one 
hand shyly on her knee, and her glance 
dropped. ‘‘You haven’t forgotten,” he 
said, suddenly gathering courage, “that 
we're going mad-rabbiting together?” 

Holly smiled 

‘Oh, that was only make-believe. One 
can’t do that sort of thing after one’s 
grown up, vou know.” 

“Dash it—cousins can!” said Val. 
“Next long vac—it begins in June, you 
know, and Boes on forever; we'll watch 
our chance.” 

But, though the thrill of conspiracy ran through her veins, 
Holly shook her head. 

“Tt won’t come off,” she murmured. 

“Won't it?” said Val fervently. ‘Who’s going to stop it? 
Not your father or your brother.” 

At this moment, Jolyon and Jolly came in, and romance fled 
into Val’s s patent-leather and Holly’ s white-satin toes, where it 
itched and tingled during an evening not conspicuous for open- 
heartedness. 

Sensitive to atmosphere, Jolyon soon felt the latent antag- 
onism between the boys, and was puzzled by Holly; so he became 

unconsciously ironical, which is fatal to the expansiveness of 
youth. . A letter, handed to him after dinner, reduced him toa 
silence, hardly broken till Jolly and Val rose to go. He went 
out “with them, smoking his cigar, and walked with his son to 


Having listened, eye cocked, to Mr. Bellby’s breezy recapitulation 
the words: ““We want to get 


the gates of Christ Church. Turning back, he took out the 
letter, and read it again beneath a Jamp. 


DEar JOLyon: 
Soames came again to-night—my thirty-seventh birthday. You | 
were right; I mustn’t stay here. I’m going to-morrow to the Piedmont 
Hotel, but I won’t go abroad without seeing you. I feel lonely and 

downhearted. 


Yours affectionately, 
IRENE. 


He folded the letter back into his pocket and walked on, aston- 
ished at the violence of his feelings. What had the fellow seid 
or done? 
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of the facts, he growled and said, “I know all that.” 
him back; don't we, Mrs. Dartie?™ 


He turned into High Street, down ‘‘the Turl,” and on among a 
maze of spires and domes and long college fronts and walls, bright- 
or dark-shadowed in the strong moonlight. In this very heart of 
| England’s gentility it was difficult to realize that a lonely woman 

could be importuned or hunted, but what else could her letter 
, mean? Soames must have been pressing her to go back to him 
again, with public opinion and the law on his side, too! “Eighteen 
ninety-nine!” he thought, gazing at the broken glass shining on 
the top of a villa-garden wall. ‘And when it comes to property, 
we’re still a heathen people. T’ll go up to-morrow morning. I 
dare say it’ll be best for her to go abroad.” But the thought 
displeased him. Why should Soames hunt her out of England? 
Besides, he might follow, and out there she would be still more 


And, coming round the corner at Winifred, smothered 


helpless against the attentions of her own husband. “I must 
tread warily,” he thought; ‘that fellow could make himself very 
nasty. I didn’t like his manner in the cab the other night.” His 
thoughts turned to his daughter June. Could she help? Once on 
a time, Irene had been her greatest friend, and now she was a 
lame duck, such as must appeal to June’s nature. He determined 
to wire to his daughter to meet him at the station. Retracing 
his steps toward the Rainbow, he questioned his own sensations. 
Would he be upsetting himself over every woman in like case? No; 
he would not. The candor of this conclusion discomfited him, and, 
finding that Holly had gone up to bed, he sought his own room. 
But he could not sleep, and for a long time at his window, hud- 
dled in an overcoat, watched the moonlight on the Tools, 
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Next door, Holly, too, was awake, thinking of the lashes above 
and below Val’s eyes, especially below, and of what she could do 
to make Jolly like him better. The scent of the gardenia was 
strong in her little bedroom, and pleasant to her. 

And Val, Jeaning out of his first-floor window in B. N. C., was 
gazing at a moonlit quadrangle without seeing it at all, seeing 
instead Holly, slim and white-frocked, as she sat beside the fire 
when he first went in. 

But Jolly, in his bedroom narrow as a ghost, lay with a hand 
beneath his cheek and dreamed he was with Val in one boat, 
rowing a race against him, while his father was calling from the 
tow-path: “Two! Get your hands away there, bless you!” 


XVI 
SOAMES PUTS IT TO THE TOUCH 


OF all those radiant firms who emblazon with their windows 
the West End of London, Gaves & Cortegal were considered by 
Soames the most “‘attractive’”—word just coming into fashion. 
He had never had his uncle Swithin’s taste in precious stones, 
and the abandonment by Irene, when she left his house, in 1887, 
of all the glittering things he had given her had disgusted him 
with this form of investment. But he still knew a diamond 
when he saw one, and during the week before her birthday he 
had taken occasion, on his way into the Poultry or his way out 
therefrom, to dally a little before the greater jewelers where one 
got, if nosone’s money’s worth, at least a certain cachet with the 

Constant cogitation since his cab-drive with Jolyon had con- 
vinced him more and more of the supreme importance of this mo- 
ment in his, life—the supreme need for taking steps and those 
not wrong. And, alongside the dry and reasoned sense that it 
was now or never with his self-preservation, now or never if he 
were to range himself and found a family, went the secret urge of 
his senses roused by the sight of her who had once been a pas- 
sionately desired wife. 

In an opinion on Winified’s case, Dreamer Q. C.—one would 
much have prefered Waterbuck, but they had made him a judge 
(so late in the day as to rouse the usual suspicion of a political 
job)—had advised that they should go forward and obtain restitu- 
tion of conjugal rights, a point which, to Soames, had never been 
in doubt. When they had obtained a decree to that effect, they 
must wait to see if it was obeyed. If not, it would constitute 
legal desertion, and they should obtain evidence of misconduct 
and file their petition for divorce. All of which Soames knew 
perfectly well. They had marked him ten and one. This sim- 
plicity in his sister’s case only made him the more desperate about 
the difficulty in his own. Everything, in fact, was driving him 
toward the simple solution of Irene’s return. If it were still 
against the grain with her, had he not feelings to subdue, injury 
to forgive, pain to forget? He, at least, had never injured her, 
and this was a world of compromise. He could offer her so much 
more than she had now. He would be prepared to make a liberal 
settlement on her which could not be upset. He often scrutinized 
his image in these days. He had never been a peacock, like that 
fellow Dartie, or fancied himself a woman’s man, but he had a 
certain belief in his own appearance—not unjustly; it was well 
coupled and preserved, neat, healthy, pale, unblemished by drink 
or excess of any kind. The Forsyte jaw and the concentration 
of his face were, in his eves, virtues. So far as he could tell, there 
was no feature of him which need inspire dislike. 

Thoughts and yearnings with which one lives daily become 
natural, even if far-fetched in their inception. If he could only 
give tangible proof enough of his determination to let bygones 
be bygones, and to do all in his power to please her, why should 
she not come back to him? 

He entered Gaves & Cortegal’s therefore, the morning of No- 
vember the ninth, determined ona diamond brooch. ‘Four 
twenty-five and dirt cheap, sir, at the money. It’s a lady’s 
brooch.” There was that in his mood which made him accept 
without demur. And he went on into the Poultry with the flat 
green-morocco case in his breast-pocket. Several times that 
day he opened it to look at the seven soft-shining stones in their 
velvet oval nest. 

“Tf the lady doesn’t like it, sir, happy to exchange it any time. 
But there’s no fear of that.” If only there were not! He got 
through a vast amount of work, only soother of the nerves he 
knew. A cable came in while he was in the office with details 
from the agent in Buenos Aires, and the name and address of a 
stewardess who would be prepared to swear to what was neces- 
sary. It wasa timely spur to Soames’ intense and rooted distaste 


for the washing of dirty linen in public. And when he set forth 
by ‘underground to Victoria Station, he received a fresh impetus 
toward the renewal of his married life from the account in his 
evening paper of a fasionable divorce suit. The homing instinct 
of all true Forsytes in anxiety and trouble, the corporate tendency 
which kept them strong and solid, made him choose to dine at 
Park Lane. He neither could nor would breathe a word to his 
people of his intention—too reticent and proud; but the thought 
that at least they would be glad if they knew, and wish him luck, 
was strengthening. 

James was in lugubrious mood, for the fire which the impudence 
of Kruger’s ultimation had lit in him had been cold-watered by 
the poor success of the last month and the exhortations to effort 
in the Times. He didn’t know where it would end. Soames 
sought to cheer him by the continual use of the word “Buller.” 

But James couldn’t tell. There was Colley—and he got stuck 
on that hill; and this Ladysmith was down in a hollow, and 
altogether it looked to him a “pretty kettle of fish;” he thought 
they ought to be sending the sailors—they were the chaps; they 
did a lot of good in the Crimea. Soames shifted the ground of 
consolation. Winifred had heard from Val that there had been a 
“rag” and a bonfire on Guy Fawkes day at Oxford, and that he 
had escaped detection by blacking his face. 

“Ah!” James muttered. “‘He’s a clever little chap.” But he 
shook his head shortly afterward, and remarked that he didn’t 
know what would become of him, and, looking wistfully at his 
son, murmured on that Soames had never had a boy. He would 
have liked a grandson of his own name. And now—well, there 
it was! 

Soames flinched. He had not expected such a challenge to 
disclose the secret in his heart. And Emily, who saw him wince, 
said, 

“Nonsense, James; don’t talk like that!” 

But James, not looking anyone in the face, muttered on. There 
were Roger and Nicholas and Jolyon; they all had grandsons. 
And Swithin and Timothy had never married. He had done his 
best; but he would soon be gone now. And, as though he had 
uttered words of profound consolation, he was silent, eating 
brains with a fork and a piece of bread, and swallowing the bread. 

Soames excused himself directly after dinner. It was not 
really cold, but he put on his fur coat, which served to fortify 
him against the fits of nervous shivering he had been subject tc 
allday. Subconsciously, he knew that he looked better thus than 
in an ordinary black overcoat. Then, feeling the morocco case 
flat against his heart, he sallied forth. He was no smoker, but 
he lit a cigarette, and smoked it gingerly as he walked along. He 
moved slowly down the Row toward Knightsbridge, timing him- 
self to get to Chelsea at nine-fifteen. What did she do with her- 
self evening after evening in that little hole? How mysterious 
women were! One lived alongside and knew nothing of them. 
What could she have seen in that fellow Bosinney to send her 
mad? For there was madness, after all, in what she had done— 
crazy, moonstruck madness, in which all sense of values had been 
lost, and her life and his life ruined! And, for amoment, a sort of 
exaltation possessed him, as though he were a man read of in a 
story, who, possessed by the Christian spirit, would restore to 
her all the prizes of existence, forgiving and forgetting, and be- 
coming the good fairy of her future. 

Under a tree opposite Knightsbridge Barracks, where the moon- 
light struck down clear and white, he took out once more the 
morocco case and let the beams draw color from those stones. 
Yes; they were of the first water. But at the hard closing snap 
of the case, another cold shiver ran through his nerves, and he 
walked on faster, clenching his gloved hands in the pockets of 
his coat, almost hoping she would not be in. 

The thought of how mysterious she was again possessed him. 
Dining alone there night after night—in an evening dress, too, 
as if she were making believe to be in society! Playing the 
piano—to herself! Not even a dog or cat, so far as he had seen. 
And that reminded him suddenly of the mare he kept for station 
work at Mapledurham. If ever he went to the stable, there she 
was quite alone, half asleep, and, yet, on the home journey going 
more freely than on her way out, as if longing to be back and 
lonely in her stable! ‘‘I would treat her well,” he thought inco- 
herently. “I would be very careful.” And all that capacity for 
home life of which a mocking fate seemed forever to have 
deprived him swelled suddenly in Soames, so that he dreamed 
dreams opposite South Kensington Station. 

In the King’s Road, a man came slithering out of a public 
house, playing a concertina. Soames watched him for a moment 
dance crazily on the pavement to his own drawling, jagged sounds, 
then crossed over to avoid contact with (Continued on page 173) 


“That all sounds bully,” Junior 
declared. “I'll sleep at home, 
but otherwise we'll hang right 


together” 
As 
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ISS SHIELDS, will you please ask Tom to step 
here?” 
Miss Shields knew everything, and she knew that 
Thomas J. Capper, junior was not at his desk, hadn’t 
been there for two days, and, in all likelihood, wouldn’t honor 
the office for the rest of the wees, the day being Wednesday. 

“Mr. Capper hasn’t come in yet,” she reported, with a linger- 
ing stress on the last word that was wholly unjustified by any- 
thing in Junior’s attitude toward his job as vice-president 
and sales-manager of the Capper Manufacturing Company. 

“Oh, he’s probably round the plant somewhere,” remarked 
the president, who knew perfectly well that Junior was nowhere 
on the premises. 

Miss Shields was invaluable, not merely because she was a 
model of the capable and self-effacing secretary but because she. 
knew all Mr. Capper’s vagaries, and knew just how to play up 
to him when,:as in the present instance, he was pretending that 
he didn’t know that Junior’s desk was cleared off several times 
a day by other persons, who really did the work of the vice- 
president and sales-manager. 

The president’s inquiry for his son was only an incident of 
the office routine. But, this morning, Mr. Capper drummed 
- a desk for a moment and introduced a new line into the 
sketch. 

“Tf Tom should come in’’—his emphasis on the ‘“‘should’”’ was 
extremely delicate and in nowise betrayed vexation—“‘if he should 
come in, please notify me immediately.” 

“Yes, Mr. Capper.” 

The president rose, took up a bundle of letters, and, leaning 
on a pedestal that supported a bronze bust of himself that was 


upon all its products, began to dictate in a slightly oratorical 
tone. He prided himself on his ability to think straight and 
phrase his thoughts in clear-cut English. Occasionally, however, 
Miss Shields took the liberty of doing a little discreet editing 
to prevent confusion in the company’s affairs and resulting pro- 
fane outbursts among the president’s subordinates. 

While Mr. Caper had his little vanities, he was in every way 
a good man and an excellent citizen. He was just, humane, and 
generous. Many of the ideas which he thought were peculiarly 
his own and creditable to his broad-mindedness and his under- 
standing of life were not in any sense urique. Like thousands 
of other American business men, he had wanted his son to enjoy 
all those educational and social advantages which had been 
denied his own youth and young manhood. Having left school 
at fifteen, he was keen for Junior to benefit in the fullest degree 
from a college education. And when Junior found college inter- 
esting chiefly as a place where he could have a bully good time ~ 
with only occasional admonitions from policemen and deans, 
nis father met the situation with a breadth of view in all ways 
admirable. 

America entered into the war most fortunately at just the 
moment when it became clear to Thomas J. Capper, junior that 
he wouldn’t land his degree, and he jumped into a training-camp 
and won a commission and served his country well—so well 
that his father and his bust shone in the reflected light of Junior’s 
patriotism and valor. Mr. Capper, senior was called upon to 
preside at a number of mass-meetings on the score of Junior’s 
achievements as a soldier of the republic; and Mr. Capper 
could speak of our boys “over there” with an emotion that 
was not personal but expressed the inmost feeling of every other 


American father. 
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Junior appeared at the door just as Mr. Capper was finishing 
his correspondence. This was taking unfair advantage. Junior 
_ had no business to spoil his record of non-attendance in this 
unexpected fashion. Miss Shields, who had learned from the 
morning paper that Junior was busily engaged in running a golf 
tournament, felt annoyed that he should have turned up. It 
was an unwarranted disturbance of the routine. And Mr. 
Capper did not like to be surprised; he was one of those 
men who are vastly disturbed when things don’t happen 
as they predict they will happen. But here was Junior, 
brown and fit, and dressed in an exceedingly becoming gray 
suit—Junior, with a pleasant grin on his features. No one could 
help liking Junior; his father was distressed that duty called 
him to the disagreeable task of warning Junior against his 
slothful habits and general indifference to the business of the 
Capper Manufacturing Company, founded by Thomas J. Cap- 
per, and known in all the ports of the Seven Seas. 

“Excuse me for interrupting, father, but we’re pulling off 
a dinner at the country club to-morrow night for the visiting 
golfers. They’re mighty good fellows, with a number of sub- 
stantial citizens from neighboring towns in the bunch. I want 
you to preside at the dinner—just throw in the usual jolly, and 
make ’em know we're tickled to have ’em here.” 

“Well, of course, Tom,” replied Mr. Capper, a little taken 
aback by this unexpected appeal, “I always want to do my part 
toward making visitors feel at home. 
It’s only decent, and, incidentally, it’s 
good business.” 

Miss Shields, who had loitered, turn- 
ing over her notes, left to seek the 
president’s private archives to take 
down box “P” containing post-pran- 
dial speeches uttered on various occa- 
sions by the president, with copious 
notes for others. Mr. Capper would 
no more have refused a toastmaster- 
ship than he would have declined the 
ambassadorship to England or reelec- 
tion as churchwarden. 

“Please wait a moment, Tom,” he 
said, seating himself at his desk and 
assuming his most presidential man- 
ner. 

“Really, fathe-—” Junior 
glanced at his watch. 

“The matter is pressing,” said 
Mr. Capper firmly. “I find it 
difficult to see you at home— 
vou are there so little; and I 
grieve to add that it is hard to 
catch you here for the same 


“Oh, I’m sorry, father!” said 
Junior, and, finding himself 
caught, he sank reluctantly into 
the chair vacated by Miss 
Shields, his frank blue eyes meet- 
ing the rather stern. gaze of his 
father’s gray ones. 

‘When I made you vice-presi- 
dent of the company theday you 
came home from the war, I meant 
it as an expression of my appre- 
ciation of the fine spirit with 
which you threw yourself into 
the great struggle for the freedom 
of the world. I had expected that 
you would need a little time to 
adjust yourself to new condi- 
tions. But you have been home 
nearly six months, and, in that time, you 
have rarely, very rarely, visited the 
vlant. Of course, your friends have 
been anxious to show you social atten- 
tions, and I should be sorry if thev 
didn’t treat you as the hero you are.” 

“Oh, come now!” laughed Junior, 
drawing out a cigarette-case and then, 
detecting a hostile gleam in the paternal 
eve, quickly thrusting it out of sight. 
“It was only a big lark—the most fun 
I’ve ever had. I suppose it’s because I 


got so much fun out of it that I’m finding it hard to sit still at 
a mahogany desk. As soon as this golf thing’s out of the 

“T’ve decided,” began Mr. Capper, in the tone of a judge 
pronouncing a momentous decision, “that you need a little help 
1n catching the spirit and method of this establishment. You 
know I’m something of a philosopher, Tom.” 

Mr. Capper smiled, and Junior grinned his full appreciation 
of his father in the réle of a philosopher. He could hardly re- 
member the time when his father had not spoken of himself, 
particularly in moments of displeasure, as a philosopher. It 
was one of Mr. Capper’s little vanities that he knew life and 
knew, from his serious observation of men and their ways, that 
through discipline the weak may be made strong. 

“T tried to educate you as rich men educate their sons, 
with every advantage—and in a way, Tom, in a way, you failed 
to measure up to your opportunity. I wanted you to be 
everything I haven’t been and can’t be, Tom.” 

“Why, father, you pass for a college-man anywhere! I don’t 
know a better-read man than you are; and certainly you’ve 
done a lot to give this town art and music——” 

Mr. Capper raised his hand deprecatingly. 

“The very slightest service, Tom. But I had hoped that you 
would build upon my little beginnings. I had even thought you 
might elect for yourself one of the professions, the law, perhaps. 
As it is, you are not even concerned about the business to which 
I have given my life. From your indifference, I have begun to 
fear that, when I pass on, it will fall into the hands of strangers. 
More than ever it requires initiative, new ideas. You may not 
know that, with the expiration of certain patents in the near 
future, we may be seriously crippled as to several of our special- 
ties. And the Staynor concern, at 
Gordonville, has been cutting into us. 
You mustn’t imagine that our busi- 
ness is all conducted on flowery beds 
of ease.” 

“T didn’t understand, of course,” 
said Junior uncomfortably. “Staynor 
is here, by the way; you’l] see him 
at the dinner.” 

“Every day,” Mr. Capper con- 
tinued, ‘‘the correspondence and 
papers that have been put on your 
desk are carried away by other em- 
ployees and taken care of. You may 
not know it, but your persistent re- 
fusal to settle down and master the 
business is making me ridiculous.” 

“Why, father——” 

Mr. Capper shook his head gently 
and went on, 

“The income from the money left 
vou by your dear mother has never 
been touched. I am not sure that 
vou know that. I have wanted it to 
accumulate until you had gotten 
the world well under your feet. 
Here is the key to the safety 
box. The securities are all gilt- 
edge and readily negotiable. I 
mention this to show you the 
extent of my confidence.” 

“Yes, father; I hadn’t quite 
understood about that, but I 
have never doubted that you 

always did the best for 
me. You have dealt with 
me generously.” 
Junior took the key, 
turning: it over in his fin- 
gers. His father’s solem- 
nity depressed him. 
Money had _ interested 
Junior only as a medium 

y of barter andsale. In his 
twenty-first year, he had 
signed some papers that 
had to do with his 
mother’s estate, but with- 
out giving particular heed 
to them. Mrs. Capper 
had brought money to ker 


4 
Miss Shields came to say 
that his father was ready 
to see him. “Mr. Capper 
is not well; he is not him- 


self at all,’ the secretary 
remarked anxiously 
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The fact that he was Thomas J. Capper, junior, and lived in a big house with an iron fence round it, did not 
embarrass her as it had embarrassed Perry's other friends 


husband, and her fortune had made the development of the 
company possible. Two hundred thousand dollars she had 
kept and bequeathed to her son, and the amount was now con- 
siderably augmented by the accumulations of interest. 

“Vd rathe: you’d keep this, father,” said Junior humbly. 

“It is yours; I have no right to it whatever. Only, I hope 
you will consider my wishes with reference to it.” 

“T shall do that—certainly, sir.” 

“To return to the other matters I have in mind’”’—Junior’s 
spirits sank to new depths—“I have decided upon a _ course 
which will I hope not in any way embarrass you. As I have so 
often said, you have had everything I should like to have had 
for myself in the way of preparation for the great tasks of life. 
Perhaps I erred in this. Now, there’s a young man in the office 
who interests me particularly. He came here as a lad at the 
age I struck out for myself. His first job was to sweep out the 
office. He is now an assistant to the sales-manager, capable, 
energetic, a tireless worker. He’s really been filling your place. 
You may perhaps recall him—Perry Flack?” 


There was a slight ironic touch here. Everyone in the plant 
knew Perry Flack, and Junior had no difficulty in remembering 
him as an anemic-looking chap of about twenty-seven who always 
wore collars utterly irreconcilable with, and dissociated from,. 
his neck. And Perry’s manner of roaching his fair hair was 
very painful to Junior. 

There was something ominous in the way his father had intro- 
duced Perry into the conversation. Junior’s duties at the country 
club were pressing, and he had expected that the invitation to 
preside at the golf dinner would serve to obscure the fact that 
he was absenting himself from business rather more regularly 
than was defensible. 

“More and more,’? continued Mr. Capper, settling back in 
his chair as though he were launching upon an address of con- 
siderable length, “‘I feel my views changing with respect to many 
matters about which I had thought myself incapable of change. 
As you know, I have always been broadly democratic in my 
sympathies—no snobbishness, a sincere respect for. the men and 
women who work with their hands. .We don’t know it al, Tom. 
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As I talk from time to time to the workmen in the shops, I find 
myself humble before them. We may learn much from these 
people.” 

“Of course, father,” Junior agreed heartily. 

Thomas J. Capper was talking strangely, and that, too, in 
the middle of the day, when department heads were pacing the 
corridor anxious for interviews. If he had not 
looked the wholesome specimen of manhood that 
made him a desirable life-insurance risk at fifty- 
eight, Junior would have thought his father il. 
The new Capper philosophy was revolutionary. 

“What is in my mind,” continued Mr. Capper, 
“is the result of much thought, and I hope 
you will realize that what I have to propose 
is for your own good. Perry Flack has had 
every experience of life that you have missed 
—the discipline of hard labor, the need to 
swim or sink in the great sea of life. Iam 
aware, my boy, of a sense of defeat 
with reference to my—er—wish to 
protect you from hardship. And I 
have resolved that, before it is too 
late, you should have the benefit 
of intimate association with a 
young man of your own age 
who—er—has felt the world’s 
rough hand. Do you follow 
me?” 

“I think I get the idea,” 
Junior answered, much as a 
child anxious to get back to 
play will agree to anything. 

“In your persistent neglect of 
your responsibilities, Perry has 
done much of your work, and 
done it in a way to shield you. 

He is very ambitious and as 

loyal an employee as I ever had. 

I am going to suggest—under- 
stand, there is no compulsion 
about this—that you and Perry 

work together—for six months,. 

we will say, keeping the same 
hours. Even in a social way, I 
should be glad if you knew his 
friends; there may be much of 
profit in that, and I should like 

to see you try the experiment. 
Perry is thrifty; he has invested 

his small savings in stock of 

the company. This pleases me, 

and I hate to think that my own 

son, with his larger opportunities, is not— 
er—quite so alive to his chance for devel- 
opment. In order that you might better 
have a little more leeway, I should be dis- 
posed to place five thousand dollars at the 
disposal of each of you to see how you manage, plac- 
ing no restrictions upon your investments.” 

The tan did not conceal the deep color that dyed 
Junior’s face as it dawned upon him that what his 
father was proposing was the appointment of Perry 
of the queer collars as his tutorand chum. [Kt was 
a bewildering, not to say a stunning idea. But after the first 
flash of resentment, the humor of the thing struck in upon him 
hard. He wanted to laugh; but a son does not laugh at a serious- 
minded father who propounds a new philosophy. And, besides, 
Junior respected and loved his father, and, for another thing, he 
felt his guilt heavy upon him. He had poorly repaid his father’s 
generous indulgences, and little regarded the loneliness which 
had been a poignant thing in his long widowerhood. 

“‘You’ve been troubled about me a lot, father—I know that— 
and I can’t tell you how sorry I am. This arrangement is all 
right—perfectly all right. No doubt I can learn a lot from Perry, 
and [’ll buckle right into it.” 

“Thank you, my boy. I was sure you would meet me in the 
sume spirit of kindliness and affection in which I have broached 
the matter. And now for another thing.”” The next announce- 
ment was, if possible, more astonishing than anything that ‘had 
preceded it. “It is my hope to see you happily married and 
our name perpetuated. I have never been aware that vou were 
particularly interested in anyone; you have paid your little at- 


tentions to a number of girls, but I fancy never very seriously. 
For a time, it was Esther Morton—a very charming girl, and 
the daughter of one of our best families—fine stock, and—er— 
an only child like yourself. Of the material advantages, I shall 
not speak——”’ 


The material advantages need no exposition. The Mortons 


Genevieve was struggling to free the hand which Junior 
rose the voice of Thomas J. Capper, senior, 
to know him lately, you'll 


were as rich as Esther was uninteresting. Esther was a girl of 
his own age. The kindest thing that could be said of her was 
that she was almost pathetically plain. Junior had been kind 
to her because he was sorry for her. The idea of marrying her 
after he had been proverly whipped into shape by Perry Flack 
made him giddy. He needed air, and he rose hastily, laugh- 
ing with a gaiety that bordered upon hysteria. 

“Great Scott, father! You’ve given me enough to think 
about without going into matrimony. Sometime I hope to 
offer you a daughter-in-law, but not yet.” 

“Esther is devoted to charitable work, and is a thoroughly 
kind-hearted girl,”” Mr. Capper remarked. 

“That’s the trouble. That’s what everybody says,’ laughed 
Junior. “Well, I must skip, or that tournament will go to smash. 
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When does the new order begin—Monday morning? All right, 
father—thank you, and I’ll do my best to make good.” 


II 


THEY said around the office that Junior was a good sport 
to accept so cheerfully his annexation to Perry Flack. Miss 


V4 


““My dear Miss Freer, 
“if you knew that boy as well as I've learned 
say, ‘Yes,’ and be done with it” 


has seized to prevent an exit. 


Shields had expected that Junior would rebel at having Flack 
planted opposite him at a double desk, but from the fashion 
in which Junior regarded the doom that compelled him to face 
the blond roach and queer collars of his preceptor, one might 
have imagined that Junior himself had proposed the arrange- 
ment. Perry had received his instructions direct from Mr. 
Capper, and undertook the responsibility of making a man of 
Junior with all solemnity. 

If there was a mystery about the talents the president dis- 
cerned in Perry Flack, Junior meant to fathom it. And at the 
end of a week of close application, he thought he had found it— 
Perry was the very devil for detail. He ate up the daily reports; 


he talked glibly about costs and overhead; the office sta-. 


tistics were meat and drink to him. and these figures began to 


interest Junior, who had treated them as so much chaff here- 
tofore—when he had paid any attention to them at all. q 

Student and tutor made a round of the shops every day. 
This was “to keep in touch,” as Mr. Capper phrased it. On 
the first tour of inspection, Junior saw that the workmen were 
not pleased by Perry’s inspections. Perry walked with a jaunty 

little step that was rather suggestive of superi- 
ority, and having been a,second lieutenant of 
infantry, Junior knew that such assumptions 
do not make for good feeling in the ranks. 

“T’ve got my week worked out on a schedule,” 
Perry explained to Junior. “I usually play 
billiards a little while after sup- 
per. Then, twice a week I go to 
a show, if there’s anything good 
in town. And Saturday after- 
noons I play golf or tennis at one 
of the parks. And now and then 
I look in on one of the girls and 
maybe go to a dance somewhere. 
It’s kind o’ nice dancing at the 
Blue Pavilion down on the river 
these warm evenings.” 

“That all sounds bully,”’ Junior 
declared. “T’ll stick right by you. 
I'll sleep at home, but otherwise 
we'll hang right together.”’ 

“Well, I eat mostly in cafe- 


terias. The food’s cheaper, and 
you don’t waste so much 
time.” 


It was with an _ occasional 

twinge of homesickness that 

Junior passed the doors of the 

Little Valley Club on his way to 

the refectories of Perry’s choice. 

Perry belonged to the Adelphi, a 

club with a reading-room, bil- 

liards, and soft drinks; there was 

also a card-room. Perry was bit- 

terly hostile to the card-room as 

an evil place where poker was played by 

naughty members. Junior insisted on trying 

his hand one evening and won four dollars 

and seventy-five cents—a feat for which Perry 
mildly censored him. 

Junior, discouraged by his inability to find 
in Perry any flash of genius, was almost equal- 
ly disheartened by his failure to find in his 
daily companion any yellow streaks. When 
it came to morals, Perry surpassed the saints. 
He didn’t even chew gum.. His only sins 
were his collars and his coiffure. Junior 
hadn’t known that anyone could be as good 
as Perry Flack, and his daily association with 
a perfect young man worried him a good 
deal. 

“T guess we might call on Miss Freer,” 
Perry remarked, one Wednesdav evening, as 
they concluded a game of billiards. Perry 
was a poor player—he played for the exer- 
cise, he said, and ke certainly got a good deal 
ot exercise out of it. 

“Delighted!” cried Junior, anxious to 
escape from the club. ; 

Perry read improving literature, and was looked ypon, Junior 
found, as something of a highbrow in the social circle he graced. 
The girls he had so far introduced to Junior were sober-minded 
girls, friendly business girls who attended night classes and were 
bound to get on in the world. 

The Freers lived in a flat not far from the Adelphi, and as he 
climbed the stairs through an atmosphere redolent of vegetable 
flavors, Junior fortified himself for a meeting with another of 
the colorless young women whose society Perry affected. Perry 
had merely mentioned Genevieve Freer as a nice girl, but all 
the girls Perry knew were nice. 

When the Freer door opened, Junior’s opinion of his tutor 
as a judge of young womankind rose so swiftly that he clutched 
Perry’s arm for support. No wonder Perry hadn’t prepared 
him for this meeting. The greatest masters of English couldn’t 
have done justice to Genevieve Freer, much less a man of Perry 
Flack’s scant vocabulary. 
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Genevieve was tall; her hair was golden brown; her brown 
eyes danced with the general joy of a life she found good and 
worth the living. There were dimples when she laughed; and, 
at a glance, anyone could see that she was a girl who would 
always be laughing. 

“I’m very glad to see you. Any friend of Perry’s is always 
welcéme.” 

The fact that he was Thomas J. Capper, junior, and lived in 
a big house with an iron fence round it, did not embarrass her 
as it had embarrassed Perry’s other friends Now that he had 
assimilated the full radiance of her smile and noted the exact 
habitat of the dimples, he felt that he had always known Gene- 
vieve. Genevieve’s mother came into the parlor and made a 
great ado over Perry. She was a business woman, the manager 
of the candy department of the biggest department store in 
town. Genevieve was employed by an audit company. Perry 
was proud of her attainments, and told Junior that there was 
nothing Genevieve couldn’t do about an office. 

“T can well believe it,” Junior agreed. “I wish as much could 
be said for me.” 

Genevieve praised him for his modesty. She had read about 
him in the papers, she said; and she knew some boys who had 
been in his company, and they were always bragging about 
Lieutenant Capper. Mrs. Freer remembered that she had 
known Junior’s father when she was a girl—in fact, that they 
had attended the same public school. 

“T won’t say how many years ago that was. I pass him in 
the street sometimes, but, of course, he doesn’t know me from 
Adam.” 

“Oh, he’ll be sure to remember you; your name was——’ 

Junior made note that Genevieve’s mother’s maiden name 
was Alma Gooding, and suggested that they all go to a movie; 
but as Mrs. Freer pleaded sewing to do, it was decided that a 
trolley-ride to Hopkins Park and a dance in the Blue Pavilion 
would not be a bad idea. 

“But we ought to have another girl!” cried Genevieve. 

“When one girl is just right, why worry about another?” 
was Junior’s very conclusive answer. 

On the way to the park, he hung to a strap, which made it 
necessary for Genevieve to lift her face to talk to him, with the 
result that he discovered many perfections that had escaped 
him in the flat-parlor. He thought of all the girls he knew in 
his attempt to recall some one who was Genevieve’s equal for 
loveliness, vivacity, wit, and charm; but there had never been 
such a girl—Genevieve was incomparable. The car was jammed, 
chiefly with young men and girls who were out for a good time, 
and it struck Junior that there was far more cheer among them 
than in companies of the young people he had grown up with 
and met at country-club parties. For the first time, he felt 
confident that there was something singularly pure and noble 
in his father’s new philosophy; but his heart sank when he 
thought of Esther, his father’s ideal of the girl he wished to be 
the mother of his grandchildren. 

Perry, who had been huddled in a corner of the platform on 
the long ride, seemed a trifle depressed when they reached the 
park. He suggested that they find seats and listen to a band 
concert; but Genevieve and Junior were most disdainful of this. 
They had come to dance, and were not to be diverted from the 
joys of the Blue Pavilion. 

Perry was a painstaking, unimaginative dancer. It might 
be said that he danced statistically, counting his steps as his 
teacher at the Busby Studios of Dancing and Deportment had 
taught him. He might have a head for business, Junior grimly 
reflected, but there was no rhythm in his soul. Torn with ieal- 
ousy, it was with real anguish that Junior watched Perry dancing 
with Genevieve. But, when his turn came, he forgot Perry; he 
forgot everything that had ever existed or ever would be created 
anywhere in the universe. He and Genevieve danced as though 
they had been predestined of all time to dance together. It 
was a wonderful evening, ending with hot beef sandwiches and 
much light-hearted talk between Genevieve and Junior, whose 
nimbler wits capered away from the brooding Perry. 

“Of course, Mr. Capper, mamma and I will always be glad 
to see you at any time,” said Genevieve at the Freer door. 

Junior was glad that she included her mother; he read into 
this a gratifying confidence on Genevieve’s part in the maternal 
sanction of his visits. He stepped high as he left the house. 
Perry’s voice broke in on him gratingly. ; 

; “Miss Freer’s a mighty fine girl. You don’t find ’°em much 
nicer. 

“You certainly do not!” Junior assented heartily. “She’s a 
wonder. Known her long?” 


“Four or five years. Met her at a church sociable.” 

“You don’t say so!’ That church sociables offered such 
divinities as Genevieve to poor worms like Perry struck Junior 
as a frightful waste of good material. 

‘Miss Freer sings in the choir; she’s one of the best amateur 
sopranos in town.” 

The angelic choir contained, Junior was sure, no such voice 
as Genevieve’s. He asked the name of the church: It was co 
grudgingly given that Junior inquired carelessly, 

“Are you and Genevieve engaged?” 

“Well—yes and no. I guess we understand each other pretty 
well, and as soon as I get ona fittfe, I suppose we'll get engaged.” 

That Genevieve should marry Perry Flack was unbelievable— 
a thought so monstrous that when Junior reached home and 
gained the privacy of his own rocm, he threw things arourd 
noisily to give vent to his furv. 

Junior was so lifted and inspired by thoughts of Genevieve 
that he fell upon his work with a new ardor. He had, he believed, 
now pretty well got the measure of the laborious Perry’s abilities. 
Perry was a plodder, a routine man, and, with all his devotion 
to statistics, he had not, in a month’s constant contact, suggested 
a single idea that could possibly be.of any material service to 
the Capper Manufacturing Company. He proposed to Junior 
the investment of their capital in certain bank stocks, but the 
price was too high, Junior declared. Perry thought it would 
be a fine thing to own stock in solid financial institutions where 
there was no chance of losing, and he would bécome, in a way, 
affiliated with the leading citizens of the town. 

“There’s nothing in that,” said Junior. ‘Those old guys 
won’t know you’re on the books.” 

Whereupon Junior placed his whole five thousand in the stock 
of a chemical manufacturing company about which he knew 
nothing except that he had seen a new switch in process of 
construction at its plant and decided that its business must be 
booming. It was. Almost immediately, the concern declared 
a stock dividend. Perry could not understand this, as the 
accessible reports of the company had given no hint of the 
ripening of the melon. 


Wuat Mr. Capper had szid about the competition of the 
Staynor concern troubled Junior not a little, and, escaping one 
Saturday afternoon from Perry, he ran over to Gordonville in 
his machine, ostensibly for a round of golf, but really to have a 
look at Staynor’s plant. After the game, they had dinner to- 
gether, and Staynor casually turned the talk upon business. 

“Do you know, Capper, it has occurred to me sometimes that 
it wouldn’t be a bad idea for our two concerns to merge? I 
believe it would be to the interest of both of us.” 

“Well, yes,” said Junior cautiously; “there’s undoubtedly 
some truth in that.” 

“The fact is,’ Staynor continued, “my father-in-law is anxious 
for me to go into his bank, with a view to succeeding him when 
he gives up the presidency. A year ago, I tried to feel your 
father out as to a combination, but he didn’t seem friendly to 
the idea, so I gave it up. These patents we hold are of more 
value to you than anyone else. In that case, you ought to 
have them for your own protection. It ought to please you to 
know that, in spite of the superiority of our engine, you make 
the sledding hard for us, simply by reason of the sterling worth 
of the old Capper trade-mark. No; I’m not joshing you. I’ve 
either got to increase my plant or sell out, and with this banking 
proposition on hand, I’m willing to quit.” 

“T appreciate your frankness,” said Junior. “I'll talk the 
matter over with father and see you again.” 

Mr. Capper had gone to Chicago to attend a manufacturers’ 
convention, but Junior decided that his father’s absence gave 
him a chance to study the matter carefully. 

“What would I think of it?” Perry ejaculated, when Junior 
spoke of his talk with Staynor. “I don’t think anything of it. 
Staynor simply wants to unload—that’s all.” 

“He doesn’t conceal the fact that he wants to sell out. Here 
are some statements he gave me. He’s satisfied with his profits, 
but it’s to his advaritage to go into the Gordonville National. 
Besides their patents, they’ve got some nice new machinery up 
there that we could use in our plant. I believe here’s a chance 
to get rid of a competitor, and, at the same time, pick up a few 
— tricks that would make the Capper engine just about 

ect. 


“Tt’s always been your father’s policy not to recognize com- 
petitors,” said Perry doggedly. “Certainly (Continued on page 184) 
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CONVENTION 
ASSEMBLED— 


The Greatest Show on Any Earth 


What happens every four years when we save the nation 


By Frank Ward O’Malley 


Illustrated sith leaves from the sketch-book of John T. McCutcheon 


N a great day, only a little while away now, a more or 
less unimportant gentleman—perhaps not particularly 
prepossessing or impressive-looking to begin with, and 
probably further handicapped with side-whiskers or 

detachable round cuffs or one end of a trou- 
sers’ leg accidentally caught up in the 
lifting-strap of his Congress gaiters—will 
rise from his chair on a big stage and 
advance portentously to the edge of a 
sort of jutting ship’s bridge of new pine 
swathed in bunting. He will raise his 
hand commandingly above the crest of 
that roaring sea of humans and state 
standards and happiness which com- 
pose what is technically known as a 
national political convention. De- 
spite any physical or sartorial mis- 
fortune, however, the gentleman 
almost instantly will be acco ded 
rapt atten‘ion by the holiday mob 
of about fifteen thousand whoop- 
ing American pat riots—delegates 
and innocent bystanders—who 
ave gathered for the great 
quadrennial indoor sport of 
saving the nation. 

Now, any lad who can 
quiet this riotous herd, es- 
pecially when it has been 
suffering for hours from a 
surfeit of oratory and is 
panting for action, must have some- 


thing appallingly momentous to say. 
He has, Chenin 
“Gen-tul-mun of this cawn-ven-shawn,” he bawls, with exas- g-ven moment of which might have compelled 


perating deliberation—and even this seasoned old war-horse’s vo- 
cables seem a bit affected by the mightiness of the moment—‘ the 
seck-ru-tay-ree will now call the roll of sta‘ es for nawm-muh-nay- 
shawns for Pres-uh-dunt of theeee U-nye-tud Sta-a-a-a-ats!” 


‘ 


Whoopee!—and the convention, after days of just fuss-fussing 
round, but now sure it is about to get down to the business of nam- 
ing “the next president,” explodes into bedlam again, does it not ? 

It does not. The moment is too overwhelmingly emotional 
for immediate resumption of raucous ructions. The gentleman’s 
Demosthenic “‘ Sta-a-a-a-ats!”’ rolls to the flag-draped rafters and 
beck again. There are seconds of silence. One hears one’s 
neighbor’s quick intake of breath, then a low hum of sub- 
dued but excited whisperings, the clicks of shifting 
chairs, a. fest-rising buzz as of a billion 
bees. Comes a clatter of prepa- 

vations as tally clerks begin 
toclear their decks for action, 
louder talking, some emotion- 
ally surcharged shouts, a gath- 
ering roar. And as the glorious 
storm is about to break full- 
force, a young and fair-faced 
stranger comes out to the edge of 
the stage, a long roll of paper in 
his hand, his innards blessed with 
lungs of full morocco, his wild eves 
turned to the heavens, and his soft 
palate struggling to get outdoors as 
he hallelujahs ecstatically to the uni- - 
verse, 
Al-a-baaammm-a!”’ 
Now is the time for all good men to 
come to the aid of the party! Now the 
Greatest Show on any Earth really has 
begun! And, Lordy, but it’s lovely to 
be there! 
Just preceding this real beginning, theve 
had been tumultuous hours and days, any 


even John Ringling to admit that here, indeed, 

was the greatest show on earth. There had been that_ first 

thrill, back in the tall timbers, when one had marched with the 

badge-splattered home-town delegation to the home-town deepo’ 
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to board the eight thirty-five for biggest stage—one whole 
perhaps we 97° indoor city block alive with 

rough erupting streets band- bells. An. 
aged with red, white, and blue one, his 
as one marched toward one’s ail : ing coat ablaze with the 


state headquarters in the hotel 
district of the big city; rows of 
sky-scraping hotels, each bigger 
than City Hall back home; the 
hotel sidewalks paved with human 
greatness; marble-lined hotel lob- 
bies sinking for the third time be- 
neath still more greatness all day, 
completely sunk each night; natty 
bell-hops bellowing through the in- 
door crush, “Senatah Alfalfa, . 
please!” or “Guv-nah Eaglebeak, - 
please!”—and nobody bothering, for 
two reasons, to turn round to 
glimpse the great man answer- 
ing to his name: one reason 
being that greatness now 
has become common- 
place, the other be- 
ing that it is 
physically im- 
possible to, 
turn 


biggest gold badge in the 
world, bangs a_ gavel. 
The croon increases to a 
thunder-roll as the thou- 
sands rise to their feet— 
dies away tosilence, Out 
of the heavy, hot still- 
ness comes the thin 
voice of a prelate asking 
God’s guidance and 
blessings to descend 
upon these many thou- 
sand bowed heads, 
Once more the 
thunder-roli while seats are regained; the whang of the gavel again 
—and the big wheels of the complex yet simple machinery of a 
national convention begin to move with well-oiled, beautiful 
smoothness, gain momentum, are on their way. 
How and why and when and by whom was all this wonder- 
ful thing brought into being? Ask hundreds among the 
thousand or more delegates, ask almost anyone among the 
ten thousand or more mere spectators, and it’s dollars to 
Bolsheviki bonds they cannot give you an intelligent 
answer. Whois that man, the one wearing the biggest 
gold badge, who has the power, even before a tempo- 
tary chairman is chosen, to bang -the gavel and cali 
the convention to order? How did he get the best 
seat in the show? Who rented this tremendous 
auditorium and decorated it? How is it that 
the convention’s temporary and, next, perma- 
nent human organization is built up within 
a few hours with a smoothness of progress 
that moves with almost astronomical 
precision? Why is it that, in the first 


round in sessions of the convention, just one 
the crush, *man—never three, or even two—rises 
anyway. at just the right time to present a mo- 

And all the time tion or resolution? Who selected this little 


group from America’s hundred million plus 
and said, “You alone shall be delegates’’? 
Who said the convention was to open in this city 
and hall at this particular date and hour? And who 
said he, or they, could decide all these things? 
Well, when it comes to writing the Pentateuch of nationz- 
convention upbuilding. one is first of 2ll confronted with some- 
thing like that 2ncient question as to whether the first chicken 
came from the 
first egg or the 
first egg came 
from the first 
chicken. A na- 
tional conven- 
tion, in other 
words, is 
brought into be- 


one knows that even 
these days and nights 
of ebullience—with the 
«ccent on the “bull”—are 
but a prelude. Minute by 
minute, that mid-week fore- 
noon is approaching when agz.in 
an omnipresent brass band will 
lead the noisy way from state head- 
quarters to a vast convention build- 
ing festooned all over its four outer 
walls with still more flags, except where 
the walls are laced with outdoor tem- 
porary stairways of pine climbing to 
extra entrances up under the eaves, 
Indoors, then, and more picnicky 
thrills; a far-flung interior so stream- 
ered and bannered and starred and ing, wholly and 
striped with color that it might have unassisted, by 
been scooped out of one of those YY) fifty-three gen- 
multicolored bricks of ice-cream, ; ‘ tlemen known 


—yes, on second thought, several Up ‘ : the National 
degrees hotter, And the first rum- Committee—. 


bling thunders are sounding as nation-savior 
thousands of feet pound along 
aisles and stairways toward the 

allotted sections of undertaker’s chairs and added . states, and one 
benches of new lumber. Brasses crash and trumpets bray high each from the 
among the billows of bunting. Catcalls come down from the District of Col- 
flag clouds; whoops from the ha ppy, high and low; crackling umbia, Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, and Porto Rico; but, on 
applause from scattered spots as the gray locks of favorites loom _ the other hand, each national convention gives birth to the Na- 
among the badges and palm-leaf fans and fuss and feathers now tional Comm.; «e destined to give birth, in turn, to the next 
cramming a little stage built upon a bigger stage built upon a __ national conver cion four yearshence. Whether the first national 
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from each of the 
forty-eight 
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Frank Ward O’ Malley 


convention, which, as 
we know the contrap- 
tion now, was_ held 
away back in 1832, was 
the offspring of the first 
National Committee, or 
the first committee 
came out of that first 
national convention of 
almost ninety years 
ago, I can’t say off- 
hend. I have a mem- 
ory that is simply 
terrible. 

Let National Com- 
mittees smooth things 
out in advance as they 
will, there always re- 
mains the possibility 
that the convention 
will run to one of two 
extremes. One ex- 
treme is the canned 
convention, a sort of 
ratification meeting 
wherein the dele- 
gates vote aye to 
anything and every- 
thing, the heap-big 
chiefs of the party 


all standing now on tiptoe on top of 
their pine work-benches and gurgling 
deliciously but unheard amid the oral 
whiz-bangs: ‘“O-o-o-oh, gosh! Ain’t 
this lov-a-ly, swell? Go toit,men; go 
to it!” 

Let us withdraw hastily, reader, 

from the presence of all these distress- 
ing persons fora moment. Let us rise 
from our press-seats—situated right 
under the guns—and tiptoe round the 
struggling statesmen at the foot of the 
chairman’s stairway as if they were a 
swamp. Duck with me into a passage 
under the resounding stage and come on 
back to the convention’s temporary 
quick-lunch restaurant, its own little 
Hasty Pudding Club, which always is to 
be found behind the stage, right next 
door to the temporary and deafening 
telegraph office. 

Here it may not be possible this year, 
as it was in the glad old days, to wash 
down. one’s ham sandwich with lubrica- 
tions guaranteed to lay back their ears 
and kick; nevertheless, here we still may 
stand at pine counters stacked with 
sandwiches, both of us elbow to elbow 
with a jolly little group of brother ham- 
munchers that numbers—according to 


having brought 
every detail to a jell, even to the selections of candidates, 
weeks or months before the convention opens. Classic 
examples of this kind of convention are the assem- 
blages that renominate a president for a second 
term, such as the Democratic convention at St. 
Louis four years ago. 

And then—heaven be praised!—there is the other 
kind of convention where the politics are all fought out 
in the convention itself—the sort that the Republicans 
staged at Chicago in 1912 and the Democrats tried to outdo 
a week later at Baltimore. And, oh, my dear, dear reader, 
that’s the kind of convention the congenital political 
patriot hones to see. 

!""*!! Straw hats sailing through the explo- 
sions; one statesman hurriedly informing an- 
other statesman that he’s a gosh-darned liar; 
the heel of the fist in the face; narrow steps to 
the chairman’s indoor piazza clogged with 
struggling, panting patriots, each trying to 
claw a passage to the stage to save the 
nation before an opponent gets up there 
and loses it; the chairman playing the 
“anvil chorus” with his gavel; some- 
body named Bill Bryan—palm-leaf fan, 
flapping black-alp2ca coat, dome 
beaded with sweat, fringe of back hair 
flying—trying to wedge past the 
front-row knees of Champ Clark’s 
haoun’-dawg contingent so that 
Bill can dive himself into the 
muss at the foot of the stage; the 
heovn’-dawg contingent mean- 
while speaking with extreme 
disrespect about certain im- 
mediate ancestors of a cer- 
tain anti-Clark statesman 
trying to wedge past their 
front-row knees; all the 
galleries deliriously woof- 
woofing; young old John 
Sherp Williams, coatless but beauti- 
fully suspendered, trying to shinny up a 
state standard labeled “Mississippi,” his 
head thrown back and John S. just naturally baying 
toward the rafters like a wolfhound; Cartoonists Rube 
Goldberg and Tad Dorgan and Special-Writer Geniuses 
George Ade and Peter ‘‘Dooley” Dunne and Irvin Cobb and 
Rex Beach and Mary Roberts Rinehart and all the other esthetic 
boys and girls—who, up to this moment, had never aspired to 
get nearer. real ructions then the Hindenburg line or the equally 
soporiferous ringside seats at a world-championship prize-fight— 


the political party convening—the gov- 
ernor of New York and the Honorable 
Trailing Arbutus Biggie Donovan, of the 
Bowery, and National Committeeman 
Bill Sapp, of Bleeding Kansas,.and 
August Belmont, and Mayor Dan 
Hart, of Wilkes-Barre, and 
Josephus Daniels, and 


OMX Revresentative Chimmie 
A Fadden Townsend, of 


New Jersey, and 
Thomas Fortune 
Ryan, and Jim. 

Corbett, and Art Bris- 

bane, and Big Tom 

Foley, and Tex Rickard, 

and Secretary of War 

Baker, and William G. Mc- 

Adoo, and Uninstructed and 

therefore Important, Delegate 

Clem Hoozis, of Helland- 

gone, Montana. 

There you have 
the biggest 
crowd of 
biggest celeb- 

rities in the 

. world, but if 
you don’t like 

them, you may go 

down the counter 

a way and elbow a 

crowd twice as big 

and three times as 
celebrated. And _ here, 
amid this cornparative 
quietude, you may take 
the cotton out of your ears 
while briefly we discuss the 
genesis of a national conven- 
tion. 

Any national convention of 
1920 indirectly received its im- 
petus on some hot day four years 
ago. I don’t krow the exact date, 
but I do know it was hot that day, 
because it is an unbreakable rule in all 
political parties that their national con- 
ventions must be opened on the first and 
hottest Tuesday or Wednesday after the 
hottest Monday in June. Wherefore, on a hot day, four years 

ago, the candidates for president and (Continued on page I 34) 
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Part II 


HE upshot of the long 

powwow between 

Roake and Ambler was 

a letter written in a 

palpably disguised script, disguised 

with all the mis-misspellings that 

only an educated man would com- 

mit. They were so eager to give 

the letter the air of illiteracy that 

they even put in the apostrophes. 

This is the letter they finally com- 
piled: 


Jas. AMBLRE 

Dere surr. my konshuns has been 
hurtin’ mee forr sum tyme. manny 
veers agoa i stoal a lott off monie off 
a fellur call’d poke colkins and: befoar i 
dye i want 2 clene up mi debts. Thee amounte with kompund intrust 
wold amounte 2 about tenn thousund ($10000) dolars so i send hearwith 
thatt amounte hopping you wil give it to any hairs or relics poke may 
hav left. I gesse herr naim is Zephy if you do nott give this monie to herr 
i wil hant you and expoase you. one thinge moare isufered from listen- 
ing to sum of these agitatters and none of this monie is 2 bee spent on 
that scunc of a mils Stratty her husband and don’t you for get it 

Yeurs truelie 
X. 


Jim Ambler was an excellent banker, but as an actor he was 
atrocious. He telephoned the next day to ask Zeffie to call 
at his office. 

When she arrived, he showed her the letter, and, with all the 
fervor of a mummer spying on an audience, watched the sensa- 
tion it made in her astounded soul. Will Roake, who was in 
ambush behind a partition, could not see, but he heard. 

Zeffie was suspicious at once. Jim Ambler nearly turned a 
swivel-chair somersault when she broke the long silence with: 

“This is Will Roake’s work.” 

Ambler gasped, 

“‘How on earth did you—why do you think so?” 

“‘Because he’s the only man in this town that ever had a con- 
science or ten thousand dollars to spend on it.” 

Eavesdroppers rarely hear good of themselves, but, then, they 
rarely give away fortunes anonymously. Will Roake blushed 
— and felt already repaid. But his heart sank when he 

eard: 

“Of course I can’t take the money. 
I just can’t.” 

It had never entered the poor fat heads of Will Roake and 
Jim Ambler that Zeffie Stratey would rather starve than accept 
anonymous or suspicious riches. 


Just as much obliged, but 


Ambler did his best to assure Zeffie that her intuitions were all 
wrong. But she would not be persuaded. She had another 
objection. 

“Besides, nobody ever could have stolen any such amount 


from my poor father. He never had it to steal.” 

Ambler was ready for this. 

“Oh, the original sum was probably very small, but omen 
interest makes a big difference.” 

This jolted Zeffie. 

“T never could understand compound interest in school. 
Maybe a couple of dollars would amount to ten thousand by this 
time, but, anyway, I simply couldn’t take it. I just couldn’t.” 

“But you have no right to'refuse it,” Ambler urged. ‘Your 
children are coheirs with you. You can’t decline to accept their 
property and hold it in trust.” 

This touched a vulnerable spot. 

“That’s so,” she sighed. “The poor little angels have never 
had anything and didn’t expect to have. Then, I suppose Miles 
could use it, too, to help in his ideals.” 

Roake was tempted to break down the partition and take the 
money back, but Ambler said, 

“Unfortunately, in this letter, it says that none of the money 
is to be spent on that—on your husband.” 

Zeffie bridled gloriously. 

“Oh! Then I certainly couldn’t accept it.” 

“But you have to, my dear Zef—er, Mrs. Stratey. You are a 
trustee for your children. You must provide for their future, 
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“Oh, the beast! 
It's shameful! You poor dear!” 


T'll kill him for this. 


send them through college, get the girl nice clothes, and the 
boys, too.” 

Zeffie’s eyes were beaded with tears as she thought of the little 
pauperish children for whose comfort she would have given her 
life. But there are many things one may die for honorably, but 
not honorably accept money for. Zeffie fluttered. © 

“Tl have to think it over—talk it over with my husband.” 

Ambler tried to force her to accept the money and take it off 
his mind, but she would not be debarred from consulting with 
Miles. When she had gone, the two conspirators got together and 
shook their heads dolefully. There is a loyalty that even the 
unhappiest wives (and husbands) must pay their spouses before 
other people. And Roake cursed Zeffie’s punctiliousness, though 
he would have respected her less for the lack of it. 

On the way home, however, Zeffie had her husband before the 
bar of her memory, alone. The best of husbands, during the 
course of years, piles up a dreadful total of excesses and neglects, 
brutalities and tactlessnesses, and overlooks opportunities for 
graceful words or deeds or gifts. Miles Stratey was none of the 
best of husbands, and his offenses were mountainous. Zeffie had 
never realized them before so vividly. She never had realized 
before that his devotion to his own hobbies had left her and her 
children shabby before the world. He would not work and get 
rich, He would not work even for his family’s delight. He 
would not speak well of anyone who made money. He de- 
nounced everybody who gained wealth and spent it. He called 
the rich “criminals.” 

She wondered if Miles’ unpopularity had, after all, been as 
much of a tribute to him as he pretended. Perhaps that con- 
spiracy against him was imaginary, too. The. people he called 


What happened 
when he went back 


HAT one of.us_hasn’t 
dreamed of going back to 

the scenes of our childhood and 
“showing off” just a little? We 
wonder what has happened to 
the little girl, or the little boy, 
we used to like. 1s she—or he— 
married—or what? 
Will Roake left Carthage when 

a boy and made good in the 
East. Retiring from business, 
he is impelled to return to his 
home town by the never-for- 
gotten appeal of Zeffie Colkins, 
his boyhood sweetheart. He 
finds her married to Miles 
Stratey, an unsuccessful lawyer, 
a man whose mind is filled with 
half-baked socialistic theories. - 
Zeffie has had a life of. crushing 
drudgery, made the harder to 
bear by constant faultfinding 
from her husband. Roake is 
overcome with pity for her and 
her three children and, deter- 
mined to fielp her without wound- 
ing her pride, he and Ambler, 
the bank president. discuss ways 
ard means to do so. 


brutes and fiends were awfully nice 
to her and the children. Mr, Amble:, 
whom Miles called a bloodsucking 
vampire, had been as_pleasant- 
spoken a gentleman as ever she’d met. 

She was hot with wrath when she 
reached home. The gloom of her 
shoddy residence checked her, and 
her anger chilled like a sweat turned 
cold. She went to Miles’ room—the 
parlor it had been till he decided to 
call it his “study.” From habit 
rather than mood, she spoke timidly. 

“Miles, may I have a word with you?” 

“Certainly not!” he barked. 

“But this is very important.” 

“Good Lord, I suppose my work isn’t important: I just had 
an argument nailed, and you’ve knocked it out of my head. 
Will vou never learn to let me alone when I’m busy?” 

“T will,” said Zeffie, with a zinc-like clank he had not heard 
before in her voice. She closed the door quietly and left him. 

Zeffie’s final tone seemed to: linger in the air. It nagged 
Stratey and prevented his return to meditation. Then he 
heard her at the telephone, calling some number. He listened, 
and heard her say, in a tone of silver rather than of zinc: 

“Ts this the bank? Mr. Ambler, please.” 

Miles leaped to his feet in wonder and anger. 

“Ts this you, Mr. Ambler? Thisis Zeffie—Mrs. Stratey—yes. 
That matter we spoke of, you know——” 

Stratey marveled what plot this could be. He reached the door 
just as Zeffie sang into the transmitter: : 

“ve thought it over. I’ll accept—for the children’s sake. 
Fix it so that nobody can take it from them. Thank you ever 
so much. Good-by.” 

If the telepfhone-had been a far-seer, she would have caught 
sight of Ambler motioning to Will Roake and telling him the news. 
She would have seen the two old fools dancing a hoe-down in 
honor of her capture. But all she got was the storm of her hus- 
band’s sally from his sanctum: ; 

“What’s all this that you’re cookin’ up with that man Am- 
bler ‘for the children’s sake’?” 

For one glorious moment, Zeffie thought that her husbe nd was 
jealous of her. But an eager glance found in_his mien only the 
old familiar expression. She walked round him, and answered 
with a curt: 

“Time to start supper.” 

Miles followed her through the dining-room to the kitchen in 
a fury of surprise at her disrespect. Before he could repeat his 
demand, she said: 
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“Good Lord, will you never learn to let me alone when I’m 
«busy? I was just thinking what to get for supper, and you’ve 
knocked it out of my head.” 

She slapped the swinging door in his face. 

This was a new Zeffie in the house. He could not imagine what 
could have changed her. The possession of ten thousand unex- 
pected dollars in her own name will make a difference in almost 
any woman. 

For once in his life, Miles was right in suspecting a conspiracy. 
But Zeffie simply would not let him into it. When he threatened 
at last to turn her out of the house, she laughed herself into 
hysterics. Hewanted tokill her. But he wanted still more to 
know what. on earth she was laughing at. 


iI 


J¥ Will Roake could only have known what wretchedness his 
surreptitious money had inflicted on Miles Stratey, he would 
have been satisfied that Zeffie was not unrevenged. 

But he could not know, and he was still dejected. There 
seemed to be nothing to do but go back East. He had accom- 
plished none of the things he came home for, and it was not his 

‘way to give up. 

He had lightened Zeffie’s heart a little. He saw her children on 
the street in beautiful clothes, flitting butterflies just out of the 
dull chrysalis. Even Zeffie had a new hat when he caught a 
glimpse of her. And she was taking the children to a movie! 

But, after all, that was paltry comfort to a man of Roake’s 
substantial and material sort. To leave Miles Stratey in posses- 
sion of an enhanced Zeffie and abandon the great enterprise was 
to accept a calamitous defeat. 

His liver emptied itself into his heart and filled it with bile. 
If he could only have mopped up the, floor with Stratey! That 
would have helped some. But he had not even silenced one of 
the Kicker’s arguments. 

Still hanging about the town, he was asked to make a speech 
on Armistice day. It was a poor speech. It had to be. The 
armistice had been signed a year before, and the treaty of peace 
was not yet agreed on. 

He thought of his own case. He had declared war on Miles 
Stratey weeks before and had not yet struck a blow. He had not 
even undone any of Stratev’s industrial damage to the town. He 
had offered to mediate between the owners of the sawmill and the 
strikers. Stratey had objected that Roake was a capitalist and 
not to be trusted. 

The men of Stratey’s type plotted no murders, and carried 
out none. They lifted no hands in crime. But they lifted their 
voices in preparation of the mood. They denounced hard- 
working men struggling for success as demons of iniquity. They 
painted ridiculous infernos of the hells in which fat capitalists 
paid the penalty for lashing the hunger-wrung skeletons of toil 
to their slavery. They drew caricatures of bathos and bombast, 
showing the Samsons of Labor breaking the shackles of Capital 
and lifting their heads at last to the light. 

Roake brooded over the venom let loose in the world, and 
blamed the Strateys more than the illiterates. He felt that there 
was only one argument they could understand, and that was the 
swallowing of their own medicine. A diabolic scheme of revenge 
was hatched in his mind. 

He thought he was thinking of the public weal, but his jealousy 
of the man who got his girl away from him must have been the 
bitter root of the matter. 


ZeFFIE herself stumbled on the first manifestation of his curi- 
ous purpose. She found him in Toplitz’s notion store, buying 
chiffon—of all things, chiffon! 

She looked at him with strange eyes as she approached him 
down the aisle. She tried to be formal, to rebuke him for having 
tricked her into accepting the money. She was not quite sure 
that he was guilty of the benefaction, and she wanted to give 
him a look that would sear him if he were, and mereiy freeze him 
if he were not. 

But her soul could not keep from her eyes a shimmer of the 
radiance that lighted it. At last, a man had loved her, had felt 
sorry for her, had poured his bounty about her feet, had built 
under her feet a stairway out of the mud, had given her children 
afuture. She hated Will Roake for his insolent generosity. But 
she hated him very tenderly, and could not help the softness and 
the smile of her voice when she said, 

“Why, Will, who on earth are you buying chiffon for?” 


This startled him. 

myself—only for myself.” 

“But what, in heaven’s name, can you want with chiffon?” 

“T’m not buying much.” 

She was miffed at being put off, and she walked out haughtily. 

That afternoon, Miles said to her: 

“T’ve got an engagement with Will Roake at three. I don’t 
know what he wants, but I guess it’s something about the strike, 
for I’m to meet him at the sawmill office. He’ll soon find he can’t 
get round me, though, so I’ll be home early.” 

But he was not home early. 

As he went through the little city of the lumber-yard, with its 
buildings of heaved-up timber and its empty streets, he felt as 
triumphant as a conqueror in a deserted town captured from the 
enemy. He laughed as he trudged past the long sheds where the 
saws rusted now in silence, the notched wheels that had screamed 
and flashed through the endless chain of logs. 

Outside in the river, the rafts that had once been trees and had 
been felled to become houses grew water-logged in idleness. 
Nobody hauled them up and sent them against the circular teeth 
that made them planks and joists and two-by-fours. Nobody 
worked in that abandoned wilderness. 

Before he went to the office building, Stratey simply had to 
make a little survey of his conquest. When he entered at last 
the room where Roake awaited him, he was as near satisfaction 
as he had ever been. He smiled tolerantly upon the foreign capi- 
talist, but now Roake was curt. 

“Say, Stratey, have you heard the latest news about the 
strike?” 

““There’s been no news. If there were, I should give it out as 
the legal adviser and spokesman of the men.” 

‘“‘But there is news,” said Roake. ‘And you’re no longer the 
legal adviser of the men. There are a few Reds that still believe 
in you, but they’re afraid to show their faces in the daylight.” 

“What do vou mean by that?” 

““Why, common sense and common decency are coming back 
into style. I got a gang of workmen together last night, and 
talked to themlike a Dutch uncle. I showed ’em just how much 
worse off they would be if they won the strike than if they’d never 
struck. They don’t know much about long-distance bookkeep- 
ing and waste; so I showed ’em in plain figures that what was 
killing their game was its success so far. These agitators have 
got so powerful they’re cutting each other’s throats now, and the 
workmen, the used-to-work men, are beginning to see that they’re 
simply burning up their own money. You’ve cost these saw- 
mill men about fifty thousand dollars in cash so far, and the 
owners can sit tight till hell freezes over. 

“T read ’em a little article from a New York paper. 
interest vou.” 

Roake handed Stratey a clipping, which he read with disdain. 


STRIKE EPIDEMIC COSTS. WORKERS HERE $6,435,000 
Three Unautl.orized Walkouts in Eight Weeks end in Outright Failures 


It might 


_ Stratey sneered. It was merely a statement by a deputy state 
industrial commissioner in charge of the Bureau of Mediation 
and Conciliation. 


From ninety to ninety-five per cent. of all the strikes in progress on 
October 1st and started subsequently are due to radical agitators and 
influences. 

The loss in wages to the workers in twenty of the larger strikes in 
New York city amounted to about $500,000 a day. This does not 
include a large number of smaller strikes. 

A total of 115,000 were made idle by these twenty strikes. 

Outside New York city, there are 16,350 workers out in the larger 
strikes in the state, together with a large number affected by sporadic 
walkouts. 

The remedy for labor unrest is a campaign for Americanism. 

The method used by radical agitators is to persuade the workers to 
believe that their wages are to be cut. The agitators tell them the 
bosses ‘‘got theirs” during the war, that the war is over now, and that 
there'll be a big reduction in pay. ‘So let’s get ours now,” the agitators 
tell them, with the result that demands for big increases are framed, and 
the next step is a strike. 

The jewelry workers of New York city furnish an illuminating illus- 
tration of what is sought to be obtained by some of the strikes which 
have been crippling the industry of the city. 

The jewelers, according to the secretary, were getting from eighty 
cents to three dollars an hour for forty-four hours’ work a week. They 
were satisfied with the pay, but went on strike for a thirty-nine-hour 
week with the same pay as they received for forty-four hours. 

“We saw a chance to better our conditions and we took it,” said 
the secretary. “It might be that, when we get the thirty-nine hours, we 
will ask for even shorter hours, later maybe thirty hours a week. So 
far, our strike is just where it started eight weeks ago. But that 


It nauseated Roake to strike an unresisting man, but his contempt grew with Stratey's evasion and 


his ancient grudges gathered in force 


doesn’t matter. No strike can be a failure, because it educates the 
masses in self-government. Even our Constitution provides that, if we 
get tired of our government at Washington, we have a right to put ina 
new government.” 


The last words brought a comfort to Stratey. 

“What are a few million dollars when a matter of principle 
is concerned? We are saving the workmen from slavery.” 

Roake grunted like the capitalist of allegory. 

“Yes, you are! You are killing off the collie-dogs because 
they drive the sheep to pasture and home again, and you’re 
letting in the wolves and mad dogs. The whole flock is crazy 
with hydrophobia, and the lambs are biting each other. And 
they’re going on one grand stampede, following a few black sheep 
over the cliff.” 

“‘Aren’t vou getting’ your metaphors a little mixed?” Stratey 
laughed. 


**MaybeI am. I’m pretty much excited. When I'see what’s 
going on everywhere in this poor world after this long war, I get 
dizzy. All the nations are torn up and bleeding, and everybody 
ought to be working day and night to rebuild and to start the 
wheels going. 

“You fellows don’t call anybody a workman unless he hates 
work and does as little as he can for as much as he can scare out 
of his employer. You dazzle the poor fellows with promises of 
miliions, and you teach ’em to hate their best friends, the em- 
ployers who build the factories and try to make money for 
themselves by making money for everybody else.” 

“Very unselfish,” Stratey sniffed. 

“They’re not so selfish, at that,” said Roake. “Anyway. 
they’ve got brains enough to realize that the only way anybody 
can get rich is by furnishing employment for a lot of men. 

“I work eighteen hours a day, and crucify myself te eutend 
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my activities. But I’m not a working man. I don’t produce any- 
thing, soI don’t deserve anything. The only fellow that deserves 
the name of workman or any money is the fellow that wears 
overalls, keeps his ears open for the whistle, and keeps his eye on 
the boss so that he won’t have to lift his hand while nobody 
is looking——” 

Stratev broke in. 

““Oh, I know how you capitalists despise the poor laborers.” 

“We don’t despise the laborers. They’re our only hope. Most 
of us were manual taborers once. And we know that the am- 
bitious, restless laborer is the hope of the world. We want to give 
him opportunity, because his success is ours. But he can’t succeed 
so long as he listens to you professional croakers. He can’t help 
himself by taking ‘Loaf, and see that the world loafs with you’ 
as his motto.” 

Stratev yawned ostentatiously. 

“Did you call me all the way down here to convert me? If 
vou did, vou don’t know me.” 

“T know vou better than you know yourself. I called you 
down here to teach you a few things about vourself. I knew vou 
as a boy, and I didn’t like you, and nobody else did. We called 


The Kicker 


you ‘the Kicker.’ You were the rottenest sport in town. When 
you won a game, you were disgusting; and when you lost, you 
were sickening. You always had somebody else to blame. 
Nobody ever treated you right. 

“The fact was, of course, that you never treated anybody else 
right; you never had any imagination of the other fellow’s side. 
You didn’t know what team-play meant. 

“You sneered at the patriotism of the country when we went 
towar. You did nothing to help. When we came out so glorious, 
you spit on the laurels. You laugh at our freedom, our equality, 
all the big, noble things this people of ours has accomplished. 
The flag doesn’t look good to you. Nothing brings a hurrah out 
of vou except the misfortune of somebody else. 

“You pretend to preach a gospel of love, but you teach 
nothing but hate. You have no ambition to build up any big 
institutions. You can’t imagine the blood-sweat and brain- 
sweat of a man that fights his way to the top. You hate the 
winner, and you can’t imagine how much it cost him to win. 
You’ve got no real interest in the poor or the stupid or the lazy, 
except as clods to throw at the rich and the wise and the indus- 
trious. 

“You want only the failures to rule, the sleep-walkers to lead 
the procession, the ignoramuses to teach school, the whiners and 
shirkers to lead the choir. And it’s a queer thing, but all you 
Reds are cry-babies. You shriek bloody murder when one of 
your rotten, slanderous sheets is kept out of the mails. You want 
Uncle Sam to carry your assassination gospel free for you. But 
the minute you get power, the freedom of the press is the first 
thing you stop. You shoot down your critics, and free speech 

ends. It’s never failed that the cry-baby is a bully—and his 

cry is one of his best weapons.” 

Stratev was astounded at the volubility of Roake, and so 
was Roake. Stratey put in, when he gulped for breath, 
‘“‘And are you goin’ to change my character?” 
“No; but I’m going to change vour face,” 

said Roake. ‘I’m going to beat vou up, as your 
parents forgot to, and your neighbors haven’t got 
the nerve to. As boys, we always 
said that somebody ought to kick the 
pants off you, and I’m going to do it 
now.” 

Stratey was startled by the sudden 
change in Roake’s manner. The pas- 
sionate orator became the ugly mas- 
tiff. Stratey backed off, protesting: 

““You’re not bully enough to attack 
me. Think of the difference in size. 
I’m not a prize-fighter. And you can’t 
strike a man with glasses on.” 

“Take ’em offi!” 

“But I can hardly see without them. 
You talk about sportsmanship, and 
pick on a near-sighted man who isn’t 
verv well.” 

It was then that the 
chiffon appeared. Roake 
took it from his pocket 
and laid it on the table. 

“Tm going to give you 
as fair a chance as I can. 
I’m going to tie one hand 
behind me and wear a soft 
boxing-glove on the other. 
And I’m going to put th’s 
chiffon bandage over my 
eyes. And then I’m go- 
ing to lick .the stuffing 
out of your ornery hide.” 

Stratey darted for the 
door. Roake jumped for 
him, caught him by the 
arm, and flung him back. 
Then he locked the door. 
He opened a bundle and 
took out a short rope and 
one fat mitten. 

He laid off his coat, tied a bandage 
about his eyes, fastened the rope to his 
he ipped j le hand into a noose, 
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He felt more uneasy than he had expected. His pinioned 
left arm upset his balance. The dimming of his vision gave the 
surroundings a confusing aspect. 

All this while, Stratey had not moved. He was still incredu- 
lous. This was the first conspiracy he had actually seen ar- 
ranged against him. It was not half so convincing as the 
imagined plots. 

There was something uncanny and monstrous about Roake 
when he advanced with his one grotesque fist waving like an ele- 
phant’s trunk. Stratey backed away, but Roake followed him 
close, saying, 

‘Take off your glasses:” 

““T won't!” 

A feint and a quick swipe brushed them from his nose. The 
room grew dim and Roake more vaguely menacing. 

It nauseated Roake to strike an unresisting man, but his con- 
tempt grew with Stratey’s evasion and his ancient grudges gath- 
ered in force. Finally, with a surly, ‘‘ Aw, stand up to it and 
take your medicine!”’ he cuffed Stratey across the mouth and 
brought out a yelp of pain. 

Stratey grew panicky with distress and the odd tingle of his 
bruised lips. Heran. Roake followed, pommeling him in the 
back and kicking him again and again as the supreme 
rebuke. 

Roake was short of wind, and he was panting soon with 
the chase. He paused for breath, gasping: 

‘I’m doing vou a favor, at that, vou poor fool! One 
of the best things that can happen to a man is a good 
licking. I’ve been knocked out a dozen times, and it was 
the making of me. Come on and give mea good fight. For 
God’s sake, hit me once! Or are you yellow all through?” 

But Stratey only winced and cringed and took what he 
got. Roake tried to justify the slaughter by giving it 
lofty auspices. He sent a drive into the pit of Stratey’s 
stomach and cried, 

“There’s one for Uncle Sam The next blow, in the 
chest, staggered Stratey’s tumultuous heart—‘‘And one 
for our forefathers who founded this grand and glorious 
country!” The next, to the tip of the red-spouting nose— 


- “And one for all. the fat capitalists you slander!” The 


next, on the point of the jaw, with the effect of a private 
earthquake—‘‘ And one for the honest workman that you 
keep from his job!”’ The next, and the next, bleared each 
an eye, and set up a process of natural mourning—‘“‘ And 
one for a certain party, and one to grow on!” 

As a matter of fact, all the blows were really in behalf 
of ‘ta certain party” whom he dared not name. Asa 
matter of fact, sheer jealousy and envy had maddened 
Roake to the point where he was capable of such shame- 
less brutishness. In after-years, he would feel that the 
whole affair was a futile atrocity and the lowest attainment 
of his evil genius. But, for the moment, he was enjoying 
himself infinitely. 

In pure animality, he began to delight in ferocity and to 
rain blows upon the unresisting Stratey. He might have 
beaten the poor craven to death if, at last, more in be- 
wilderment than in dignity, Stratey had not lost his wits 
and his fears, and reverted to the call of some of his own 
ancient ancestry. Stratey began to strike back, to curse, 
kick, scratch, bite. 

His first onset surprised Roake so that he gained a 
black eye and lost a tooth before he could recover from 
his wonder. And now he really enjoyed himself. 

His left hand instinctively jerked at its moorings till it 
wore his wrist raw. He went to one knee, and Stratey 
tried to kick him in the face. Roake escaped. by a swift 
flop and a circling whirl. Then he spiraled to his feet 
and swung with his right arm like a flail. 

He was spent and puffing, and Stratey was fresh in 
offense. He was maniacal with the novelty of battle, 
and Roake began to feel like an old Don Quixote engaged 
with a young windmill. 

Only one thing saved Roake from destruction, for Stratey 
would have killed him with rapture and crowed over his corpse. 
But Roake all his life had been used to mental and physical 
conflict. He had learned to grow calm and deliberate in a crisis. 
He had learned to dodge and duck. 2nd to land when the oppor- 
tunity flashed past. 


,_Stratey had spent his life in musing on his wrongs, complain- 


And so, just before Roake keeled over with fatigue, his 
swimming eyes saw an ideal spot fora perfect blow. He swung 
all of himself from his toe to his shoulder into the battering-ram 
of his fist, and sent Stratey into the far-away with a wallop 
that was a lightning stroke of genius. 

Stratey sprawled supine, ina perfect imitation of a man who 
has fallen from a ten-story building and landed on his back. 

Roake was terrified by the sudden stillness in the uproarious 
room. He pulled off his glove with his teeth, unlashed his left 
hand, flung the chiffon bandage to the floor, and went down on 
his quivering knees at Stratey’s side. He found that his victim 
was not dead, and, sobbing prayers of thanksgiving, rose again, 
tottered into the next room, and finding a fire-bucket there, 
emptied it, with a loud swish, on Stratey’s gory countenance. 

Stratey sat up with a gasp of, “ Huh?” stared about through 
eyelids puffed almost shut, and said, 

“ Where—what—who—huh?” 

Roake almost loved him for being kind enough to live. He 
patted his head and said parentally: ; 

“This hurt me more than it did you, my son. Now get up 
and go home and try to be a better citizen.” 

When Roake had put on his collar and (Continued on page 171) 
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The Triangle 


HE Larrp—Hector McKaye, millionaire lumber 

king, a fine old gentleman who has centered the great 

hopes of a mighty life in his son, to whose broad shoulders 
he has now shifted the vast McKaye enterprises. 


Tue Younc Larrp—Donald McKaye, who is torn between 
his love for his father and his love for Nan, his marriage to 
whom he feels would break his proud old father’s heart. He 
is taken ill with typhoid fever, and the knowledge that if he 

‘defers to his father he must give Nan up deprives him of 
the will to get well. 

Tue Outcast oF Port AGNEw—“‘Nan of the Sawdust 
File,” ostracized by the townsfolk, whc has made two mis- 
t»kes in life. She has been deceived into motherhood by a 
bigamist, whom she left, and she has fallen in love with 
Donald McKaye, for whom she has named her child. Her 
father dies, and she is faced with the problem of existence for 
herself and her child. With The Laird’s assistance, she goes 
to New York, but comes back to Donald’s bedside and this 
saves hisli’e. Knowing The Laird’s feelings, she has refused 
to marry Donald. 

You will also know, incidentally, Andrew D2ney, the 
McKayes’ veteran general manager, fanatically loyal to the 
old laird; Mrs. McKaye and Donald’s two socially ambitious 
sisters, and “Dirty Dan” O’Leary, a faithful lumberjack, 
who once saved Donald’s life from assassins’ knives. It is 
his knowledge of Nan’s whereabouts that enables Daney and 
Mrs. McKaye to get her back. 


XXXVIII 


T the Sawdust Pile, the monotony of Nan Brent’s life 
remained unbroken; she was marking time, waiting for 
something to turn up. Since the last visit of the Mc- 
Kaye ambassador, she had not altered her determina- 

tion to exist independent of financial aid from the McKaye wo- 
men or their father, for, according to her code, the acceptance of 
remuneration for what she had done would be debasing. Nan 
had made this decision even while realizing that, in waiving Mr. 
Daney’s proffer of reimbursement, she was rendering impossible a 
return to New York with her child. ‘The expenses of their jour- 
ney and the maintenance of their brief residence there, the outlay 
for clothing for both, and the purchase of an additional wardrobe, 
necessitated when, with unbelievable good luck, she had succeeded 
in securing twentv weeks’ time over a high-class vaudeville cir- 
cuit for her “Songs of the ’Sixties,” had, together with the cost of 
) 


transportation back 
to Port Agnew, so 
depleted her re- 
sources that, with 
the few hundred dol- 
lars remaining, her 
courage was not 
equal to the problem 
which unemployment in New 
York would present; for, with the 
receipt of Mrs. McKaye’s mes- ’ 

sage, Nan had written the book- 

ing-agent explaining that she had 

been called West on a matter which could not be evaded, and 
expressed a hope that at a later date the “time” might be open 
to her. Following her return to The Sawdust Pile, she had re- 
ceived a brief communication, stating that there would be no 
opening tor her until the following year. The abandonment of 
her contract and ihe subsequent loss of commissions to the agent 
had seriously peeved that person. 

The receipt of this news, while a severe disappointment, had 
not caused her to flinch, for she had, in a measure, anticipated it, 
and, with the calmness of desperation, already begun givirg 
thought to the problem of her future existence. In the end, she 
had comforted herself with the thought that good cooks were 
exceedingly scarce—so scarce, in fact, that even a cook with 
impedimenta in the shape of a smail son might be reasonablv 
certain of prompt and well-paid employment. Picturing herself 
as a kitchen mechanic brought a wry smile to her sweet face, 
but it was honorable employment, and she preferred it to being 
a waitress or an underfed and underpaid saleswoman in a depart- 
ment store. For she could cook wonderfully well, and she knew 
it; she believed she could dignify a kitchen, and she preferred it 
to cadging from the McKayes the means to enable her to with- 
stand the economic siege incident to procuring a livelihood more 
dignified and remurerative. 

Thus she had planned up to the day of her unexpected meeting 
with Jane and Elizabeth McKaye in the Port Agnew telegraph 
office. On that day, something had happened—something that 
had constituted a distinct event in Nan Brent’s existence and 
with which the well-bred insolence of the McKaye gils had 
nothing todo. Indirectly, old Caleb Brent had been responsible. 
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for, by the mere act of dying, his three-quarter pay as a retired 
sailor had automatically terminated, and Nan had written the 
Navy Department notifying it accordingly. 

Now, the death of a retired member of the army or navy, no 
matter what his grade mav be, constitutes news for the service 
journals, and the fact that old Caleb had been a medal-of-honor 
man appeared, to the editor of one of these journals, to entitle 
the dead sailor to three hundred words of posthumous publicity. 
Subsequently, these three hundred words came under the eye of a 
retired admiral of the United States navy, who thereby became 
aware that he had an orphaned granddaughter residing in Port 
Agnew, Washington. 

As a man grows old, he grows kindlier; those things which, at 
middle age, appear so necessary to an unruffled existence fre- 
quently undergo such a metamorphosis, due to the corroding 
effects of time, that at eighty one has either forgotten them or 
regards them as something to be secretly ashamed of. Thus it 
was with Nan’s grandfather. His pride and dignity were as 
austere as ever, but his withered heart yearned for the love and 
companionship of one of his own blood; now that Caleb Brent 
was dead, the ancient martinet forgot the offense which this 
simple sailor had committed against the pride of a long line of 
distinguished gentlemen, members of the honorable profession of 
arms. He thought it over for a month, and then wrote the only 
child of his dead daughter, asking her to come to him, hinting 
broadly that his days in the land were nearly numbered and that, 
in the matter of worldly goods, he was not exactly a pauper. 

Having posted this letter, the old admiral waited patiently for 
an answer, and when this answer was not forthcoming within the 
time he had set, he had telegraphed the postmaster of Port 
Agnew, requesting information as to her address. This telegram, 
the postmaster had promptly sent over to Nan, and it was for the 
purpose of replying to it that she had gone to the telegraph 
office on the day when fate decreed that Jane and Elizabeth 
McKaye should also be there. 

After her return to the Sawdust Pile that day, Nan’s thoughts 
frequently adverted to the Biblical line: ‘“‘The Lord giveth and 
the Lord taketh away.’”’ Certainly, in her case, he appeared to 
be working at cross-purposes. At a time when she had resigned 
herself to domestic labor in order to avoid starvation, her aris- 
tocratic, arrogant, prideful grandfather had seen fit to forgive her 
dead father and offer her shelter from the buffets of the world; 
yet, even while striving, apparently, to be kind, she knew that the 
reason underlying his invitation was plain, old-fashioned heart- 
hunger, a tender conscience, and a generous admixture of human 
selfishness. She smiled bitterly at his blunt hint of a monetary 
reward following his demise; it occurred to her that the stubborn 
old admiral was striving to buy that which he might have had 
for a different asking. 

She read the admiral’s letter for the twentieth time—and from 
the thick white page her glance went to her child. Would he be 
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welcome in that.stern old sea-dog’s home? Would his great- 
grandfather forget the bar sinister of little Don’s birth, and would 
her own misfortune be viewed by him with the tenderness and 
perfect understanding accorded her by old Caleb? She did. not 
think so, and, with the remembrance of her dead father, the 
flames of revolt leaped in her heart. He had been loyal to her, 
and she would be loyal to him. No, no! She was not yet pre- 
pared to come fawning to the feet of that fierce old man who had 
robbed her father of his happiness. 

With a bitter smile, she wrote him a long letter, relacing in 
detail the incident of her marriage, the birth of her child, her 
standing in Port Agnew society, and her belief that all of this 
rendered acceptance of his invitation impossible, if she were to” 
act with deference to his point of view and still remain loyal to 
the memory of her dead father. For these reasons, she declined, 
thanked him for his kindness, and remained his very sincerely. 
When she had posted this letter, she felt better, and immediately 
took up the case of the McKayes. 

Until that moment, she had not considered seriously the possi- 
bility of a marriage with the young laird of Port Agnew as a means 
of humiliating these women who had humiliated her. The 
thought had occurred to her in the telegraph, office, and, at the 
moment, had held for her a certain delightful fascination ;: prior 
to that meeting, her resolution not to permit Donald McKaye to 
share her uncertain fortunes had been as adamant. But long 
and bitter reflection upon the problem thrust upon her by her 
grandfather had imbued her with a clearer, deeper realization of 
the futility of striving to please everybody in this curious world, 
of the cruelty of those who seek to adjust to their point of view 
that of another fully capable of adjusting his own, of the appalling 
lack of appreciation with which her piteous sacrifice would meet 
from the very persons who shrank from the ignominy incident to 
non-sacrifice on the part of her whom they held in open contempt. 

Donald McKaye was not unintelligent. He was a man 
grown, with all a man’s passions, with all the caution to be ex- 
pected in one of his class. If he still loved her sufficiently, follow- 
ing a period of mature deliberation and fierce opposition from his 
people, to offer her honorable marriage, would she not be a fool to 
cast away such a priceless gift? 

In rejecting his proffered sacrifice, she had told herself that she 
acted thus in order to preserve his happiness, although at the 
expense of her own. By so doing, Nan realized that she had tak- 
en a lofty, a noble stand; nevertheless, who was she that she 
should presume to decide just wherein lay the preservation of his ~ 
happiness? In her grandfather’s letter before her, she had ample 
evidence of the miscarriage of such pompous assumptions. 

There is a latent force in the weakest of women, an amazing 
capacity for rebellion in the meekest, and a regret for lost virtue 
even in the most abandoned. Nan was neither weak, meek, nor 
abandoned; wherefore, to be accorded toleration, polite con- 
tumely, and resentment where profound gratitude and adesiration 
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were her due had aroused in her a smoldering resentment which 
had burned like a handful of oil-soaked waste tossed into a corner. 
At first a mild heat; then a dull-red glow as spontaneous combus- 
tion progresses—and presently flame and smoke. 

It is probable that mere man, who never has been able to com- 
prehend the intensity of feeling of which a woman is capable, is 
not equal to the problem of realizing the effect of solitude, mis- 
understanding, and despair upon the mind of a woman of more 
than ordinary sensibilities and imagination. The seed of doubt, 
planted in such soil, burgeons rapidly, and when, upon the very 
day that Mr. Daney had made his last call at the Sawdust Pile, 
Nan, spurred to her decision by developments of which none but 
she was aware, had blazed forth in open rebellion and given the 
Tyee Lumber Company’ 's general manager the fright of his prosaic 
existence. 


XXXIX 


AFTER leaving the Sawdust Pile, Mr. Daney walked twice 
round the Bight of Tyee, trying to decide upon his future con- 
duct in this intrigue, participation in which had been thrust upon 
him by his own loyalty to his employer and the idiocy of three 
harebrained women. 


At length, Mr. Daney arrived at a decision. He would have 


nothing further to do with this horrible love-affair. ‘I'll carry 
no more of their messages,” he declared aloud. ‘‘T’ll tell 
them so, and wash my hands of their entire matter. If there 


is to be any asking of favors from that girl, the McKaye 
women can do it.” It was after midnight when he returned to 
his home. 

The following morning, he again summoned the ladies of the 
McKaye family to his office for a conference. However, the 
capable Elizabeth was the only one of the trio to present herself, 
for this young woman—and not without reason— regarded her- 
self as Mr. Daney’s mental superior; she was confident of her 
ability to retain his loyalty should he display a tendency to be- 
tray them. 

“Well, dear Mr. Daney,”’ she murmured, in her melted-butter 
voice, ‘what new bugaboo have you developed for us?” 

“You do not have to bother calling upon the Brent girl, Miss 
Elizabeth. She says now that if Donald asks her to marry him, 
she'll accept. She has an idea she'll be mistress of The Dream- 
erie.’ 

Elizabeth arched her eyebrows. 

“What else?” she queried amiably. 

“‘That’s all—from Nan Brent. . I have a small defi to make 
on my own account, however, Miss Elizabeth. From this minute 
on, I wash my hands of the private affairs of the McKaye familv. 
My job is managing your father’s financial affairs. Believe me, 
the next move in this comedy-drama is a wedding—if Donald 
asks her in all seriousness to marry him—that is, if he insists on 
it. Hemay insist, and then again he may not, but if he should, 
I shall not attempt to stop him. He’s free, white, and twenty- 
one; he’s my boss, and I hope I know my place. Personally, I’m 
willing to wager considerable that he’ll marry her; but whether 
he does or not—I’m through.” 

Elizabeth McKaye sighed. 

“That means we must work fast, Mr. Danev. Donald will be 
feeling strong enough within two weeks to call on her; he may 
even motor down to the Sawdust Pile within ten days. - Mother 
has already broached the subject of taking him away to southern 
California or Florida for along rest; dad has seconded the motion 
with great enthusiasm—and that stubborn Donald has told them 
frankly that he isn’t going away for a rest.” 

we Mr. Daney gasped. “That makes it a little binding, 
eh?’ 

She met his clear glance thoughtfully and said: 

“Tf her house should burn down—accidentally—to-day or to- 
night, when she and her baby aren’t in it, she’ll have to leave 
Port Agnew. There isn’t a house in town where she could find 
shelter, and you could see to it that all the rooms in the hotel 
are taken.” 

“You forget, my dear,” he replied, with a small smile, “I 
have no further interest in this affair, and, moreover, I’m not 
turning firebug—not this year.” 

“You refuse to help us?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Well—thanks awfully for what you’ve already done, Mr. 
Daney. Good-morning.” 

* “Good-morning, Miss Elizabeth.” 

As she left the office, Mr. Daney noted her débutante slouch 

and gritted his teeth. “Wonder if they’ll call on Nan now, or 


‘make a combined attack on the boy and try bluff and threats and 


tears,” he soliloquized 

As a matter of fact, they tried the latter. The storm broke 
after luncheon one day, when Donald declared he felt strong 
enough to go down to Port Agnew, and, in the presence of the 
entire family, ordered the butler to tell his father’s chauffeur to 
bring the closed car round to the door. Immediately, the astute 
Elizabeth precipitated matters by asking her brother sharply if 
his projected visit to Port Agnew predicated also a visit to the 
Sawdust Pile. 

“Why, yes, Elizabeth,” he answered calmly. 

The Laird scowled at her, but she ignored the scowl. 

“Do you think it is quite—ah, delicate of you, Donald, to call 
upon any voung lady at her apartments in the absence of a proper 
chaperon, even if the lady herself appears to have singularly free 
and easy views on the propriety of receiving you thus?” 

He saw that she was bound to force the issue and was rather 
relieved than otherwise. With a mental promise to himseif to 
keep his temper at all hazards, he replied: 

“Well, Elizabeth, I’ll admit the situation is a trifle awkward. 
but what cannot be cured must be endured. You see, I want to 
have a talk with Nan Brent, and I cannot do so unless I call upon 
her at the Sawdust Pile. It is impossible for us to meet on neu- 
tral ground, I fear. However, if you will write her a nice, friendly 
little note and invite her up here to visit me, I will postpone 
my visit until she gets here.” 

“Don’t be a fool!” she retorted bitterly. 

“‘As for Nan’s free and easy views on the subject, who in Port 
Agnew, may I ask, expects her to act differently? Why, there- 
fore, since she is fully convinced that I possess a few of the out- 
ward appearances of a gentleman, should she fear to receive me in 
her home? To conform to the social standards of those who 
decry her virtue? Elizabeth, you expect too much, I fear.” 

‘‘Hear, hear!” cried The Laird. He realized that Elizabeth 
was not to be denied, so he thought best to assume a jocular 
attitude during the discussion. 

“Father,” his eldest daughter reminded him, “‘it is your duty 
to forbid Donald doing anything which is certain to bring his 
family into disrepute and make it the target for the tongue of 
scandal.” 

“Oh, leave him alone, you pestiferous woman!” old Hector 
cried sharply. ‘Had it not been for the girl, he would not be 
living this minute; so the least he can do is to express his compli- 
ments to her. Also, since this disagreeable topic has again been 
aired, let me remind vou that the lass isn’t going to marry Don- 
ald. She came out here, Donald,’ he continued, turning to his 
son, “with the distinct understanding that her job was to humor 
vou back to health, and for that you owe her your thanks, and I’m 
willing you should call on her and express thea... Don’t flatter 
yourself that she’ll marry vou, my boy. I’ve had a talk with her 
— since you must know it, sooner or later—and she promised me 
she wouidn’t.” 

The young laird’s face paled a little. 

“T greatly fear you misunderstood her, father,” he replied 
gently. “She promised me she’d marry me. You see,” he 
added, looking the old man resolutely in the face, ‘I think she’s 
virtuous; so I’m going to marry her.” 

His father smiled sadly.. 

“Poor lad! God knows I’m sorry for you, but—well, go see 
her and let’s have the issue settled once and for all. For God’s 
sake, lad, grant me peace of mind. End it to-day—one way or 
the other.” 

a Ah, yes, you’re brave.” Elizabeth flung | at her father. 
“You're so certain that girl will keep her promise, aren’t you? 
Well, I happen to have been informed, on very good authority, 
that she intends to betray you. She has made the statement 
that she’ll marry Donald if he asks her—again.” 

“The girl doesn’t impress me as one who would lie, Elizabeth. 
Who told you this?” 

“‘Andrew Daney.” 

‘Bear with me a moment, son, till I call Andrew on the tel- 
ephone,” The Laird requested, and went into the telephone- 
booth under the stairs in the reception-hall. When he emerged a 
few minutes later, his face was pale and haggard. 

“Well? What did I tell you?” Elizabeth’s voice was tri- 
umphant. 

Her father ignored her. Placing himself squarely before his 
son, he bent forward slightly and thrust his aggressive face close 
to Donald’s. 

“T command you to respect the honor of my house!” he cried 
furiously. ‘For the last time, Donald McKaye, ha’ done wie 
this woman, or—” And his great arm was outflung in a sweep- 


| 


“T understand just how you feel, dad. I hold no resentment,’ Donald assured him, and dragged 
The Laird close to him in a filial embrace 


ing gesture that denoted all too forcibly the terrible sentence he 
shrank from speaking. 

“Are you offering me an alternative?’”’ Donald’s voice was 
low and very calm, but his brown eyes were blazing with sup- 
pressed rage. ‘The Dreamerie or—” And he swung and 
— to the Brent cottage far below them on The Sawdust 

ile. 

“Aye!” his father cried, ina hard, cracked voice. ‘ Aye!” 

Donald looked over at his mother. 

“And you, mother? What do you say to this?” 

She thought ‘she would faint. 

“You—vou must obey your father,” she quavered. Until her 


son should marry Nan Brent, she could not force herself to the 
belief that he could possibly commit such an incredible offense. 

“The opinions of you and Jane,’’ Donald continued, turn- 
ing to each sister in turn, “do not intevest me particularly, 
but while the polls are open, you might as well vote. If I 
marry Nan Brent, are you each prepared to forget that I am 
your brother?” 

Elizabeth nodded calmly. She had gone too far now to de- 
velop weakness when an assumption of invincible strength might 
yet win the day. 

“T couldn’t receive such a peculiar sister-in-law,” Jane mur- 
mured, evidently close to tears. 
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“TI did not build The Dreamerie for yon be 
lass!” the Laird burst forth passionately. | [> 

His son stood with bowed head. f 

“Have you, mother, or you, my sisters, been 
down to the Sawdust Pile to thank Nan for 
inspiring me—no matter how—with a desire 
to live? I think-you realize that, until she 
came, I was too unhappy—too disgusted with 
life—to care whether I got well or not.” 

“We have not.” _Elizabeth’s calm voice 
answered him, “What the girl did was en- 
tirely of her own volition. She did it for your 
sake, and since it is apparent that she plans to 
collect the reward of her disinterested effort, 
we have considered that a formal ‘expression of 
thanks would be superfluous.” 

“Tsee. Isee. Well, perhaps you’re right. 
I shall not quarrel with your point of view. 
And you’re all quite certain you will never 
recede from your attitude of hostility toward 
Nan—under no circumstances to recognize her 

‘as my wife and extend to her the hospitality of 
The Dreamerie?” 

He challenged his father with a look, and - 
the old man slowly nodded an affirmative. 
His mother thought Donald was about to yield 
to their opposition and nodded likewise. 

*-T have already answered that question,” 
Jane murmured tragically, and Elizabeth again 
reminded him that it was not necessary for 
him to make a fool of himself. 

“Well, I’m glad this affair has been ironed 
out at last,” Donald assured them, “I had 
cherished the hope that when you knew Nan 
better—” He choked up for a moment, then 
laid his hands on hisfather’s shoulders, “Well, 
sir,” he gulped, “I’m going down to the Saw- 
dust Pile and thank :Nan for saving my life, 
Not,” he added bitterly, “that I anticipate 
enjoying that life to the fullest for some years 
to come. If I did not believe that time will 
solve the problem——” 

The Laird’s heart leaped. - 

“Tush, tush, boy! Run along, and don’t do 
anything foolish.” He slapped Donald hearti- 
ly across the back, while the decisive sweep of 
that same hand, an instant later, informed 
the women of his household that it would 
be unnecessary to discuss this painful matter 
further. 

“T understand just how you feel, dad. I 
hold no resentment,” Donald assured him, 
and dragged The Laird close to him in a filial 
embrace. He crossed the room and kissed his 
mother, who clung to him a moment tearfully; 
seeing him so submissive, Jane and Elizabeth 
each came up and claimed the right to em- 
brace him with sisterly affection. 

The butler entered to announce that the car 
was waiting at the front door. Mrs. McKaye wound a reefer 
vound Donald’s neck and tucked the ends inside the coat. Then 
The Laird helped him into the car; as it rolled slowly down the 
cliff road, old Hector snorted with relief, 

“By Judas,” he declared, “I never dreamed the boy would 
accept such an ultimatum!” 


XL 


Wiru the license of long familiarity, Donald knocked at the 
front door of the Brent cottage to announce his arrival; then, 
without awaiting permission to enter, he opened the door and met 
Nan in the tiny hall, hurrying to admit him. 

“You—Donald!” she reproved him. “What are you doing 
here? You shouldn’t be out.” 

“That’s why I came in,” he retorted dryly and kissed her. 
“And J’m here because I couldn’t stand The Dreamerie another 
instant. I wanted my mother and sisters to call on you and 
thank you for having been so nice to me during my illness, but the 
idea wasn’t received very enthusiastically. So, for the sheer sake 
of doing the decent thing, I’ve called myself. It might please 
you,” he added, “to know that my father thought I should.” 

“He is always tactful and kind,” she agreed, 


“My worldly assets consist of about a hundred dollars 
and all the love and honor and respect a 


She led him to her father’s old easy chair in the living-room. 

“As Dirty Dan O’Leary once remarked in my presence,”. he 
began, “it is a long lane that hasn’t got a saloon at the end of 
it. I will first light a cigarette, if I may, and make myself 
comfortable before putting you on the witness-stand and sub- 
jecting you to a severe cross-examination, Seat yourself on 
that little hassock before me, and in such a position that I can 
look squarely into your face and note the flush of guilt when you 
fib to me.” 

She obeyed, with some slight inward trepidation. 

“Nan,” he began, “did anybody ever suggest to you that the 
sporty thing for you to do would be to run away and hide where 
I could never find you?” 

She shook her head. 

“Did anybody ever suggest to you that the sporty thing for 
you to do would be to return to Port Agnew from your voluntary 
exile and inspire me with some enthusiasm for life?” 

“T object to that questicn, your Honor,” Nan replied, with 
cleverly simulated gaiety, ‘on the ground that to do so would 
necessitate the violation of a confidence.” 

“The objection is sustained by the court. Did my father, or 
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in cash and a six-dollar wedding-ring which I bought as I came through Port Agnew. With these worldly goods 


man can possibly have for a woman, I desire to endow you. Answer me quickly. 


Andrew Daney, acting for him, ever offer you any sum of money 
as a bribe for disappearing out of my life?” 

“No. Your father offered to be very, very kind to me the 
morning I was leaving. We met at. the railroad station, and his 
offer was made after I informed him that I was leaving Port 
Agnew forever—and why. So I know he made the offer just be- 
cause he wanted to be kind—because he is kind.” 

“Neither he nor Daney communicated with you in any way 
following your departure from Port Agnew?” 

“They did not.” 

“Before leaving New York, or immediately after your return 
to Port Agnew, did you enter into verbal agreement with any 
member of my family or their representative to nurse me back to 
health and then jilt me?” 

“T did not. The morning I appeared at the hospital, your 
father, remembering my statement to him the morning I fled 
from Port Agnew, suspected that I had had a change of heart. 
He said to me, ‘So this is your idea of playing the game, is it?’ I 
assured him then that I had not returned to Port Agnew with the 
intention of marrying you, but merely to stiffen your morale, as 
it were. He seemed quite satisfied with my explanation.” 


ane 
Yes or no? 


“Did he ever question you as to how you ascertained I was 
ile” 

“No, While I cannot explain my impression, I gathered at: 
the time that he knew.” 

“He credited Andrew Daney with that philanthropic job, 
Nan. He does not know that my mother communicated with 
you.” 

“Neither do you, Donald. I have not told you she did.” 

“T am not such a stupid fellow as to believe you would ever tell 
me anything that might hurt me, Nan.” He added bluntly, 
“One does not relish the information that one’s mother has not 
exhibited the sort of delicacy one expects of one’s mother.” 

“Tt is not nice of you to say that, Donald. _How do you know 
that Mr. Daney did not send for me?” 

He smiled tolerantly. 

“Before Daney would dare do that, he would consult with my 
father, and if my father had consented to it, he would never have 
left to Daney the task of requesting such a tremendous favor of 
you for his account. If Daney ever consulted my father as to the 
advisability of such a course, my father refused to consider it.” 


“What makes you think so, old smarty?” a 
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“Well, I know my father’s code. He had no hesitancy in 
permitting you to know that you were not welcome as a prospec- 
tive daughter-in-law, although he was not so rude as to tell you 
why. He left that to your imagination, Now, for my father to 
ask a favor of anybody is very unusual. He has a motto that a 
favor accepted is a debt incurred, and he dislikes those perennial 
debts. My father is a trader, my dear. If he had, directly or 
indirectly, been responsible for your return to Port Agnew for the 
purpose of saving his son’s life, he would not be—well, he just 
wouldn’t do it,” he explained, with some embarrassment. “He 
couldn’t do it. He would say to you: ‘My son is dying because 
he finds life uninteresting without you. If you return, your 
presence will stimulate in him a renewed interest in life, and he 
will, in all probability, survive. If you are good enough to save 
my son from death, you are good enough to share his life, and 
although this wedding is about going to kill me, nevertheless we 
will pull it off and make believe we like it.’” 

“Nonsense!” she retorted. 

“Knowing how my father would act under such circumstances, 
I was dumfounded when he informed me this afternoon that you 
had agreed to perform under false pretenses. He was quite cer- 
tain you would proceed to jilt me, now that I am strong enough 
‘to stand it. Hesaid you had promised him you would.” 

“T did not promise him. 
my firm intention was at the time he demanded to be informed 
as to the nature of my intentions. I reserved my woman’s right 
to change my mind.” 

“Oh!” 


“Had I made your father a definite promise, I would have kept 
it. IfI were party to such a contract, Donald dear, all of your 
pleading to induce me to break it would be in vain.” 

“A contract without a consideration is void in law,” he re- 
minded her. “Dad just figured he could bank on your love for 
me. Hedid you the honor to think it was so strong and wonder- 
ful that death would be a delirious delight to you in preference to 
spoiling my career by marrying me. Well, Elizabeth disillu- 
sioned him.” Nan’s eyebrows lifted perceptibly. ‘She in- 
formed my father, in my presence,” Donald continued, “that you 
had had a change of heart, that you were now resolved to accept 
me should I again ask you to marry me. It appears you had told 
Andrew Daney this—in cold blood, as it were. So dad went to 
the telephone and verified this report by Daney; then we had a 
grand show-down, and I was definitely given my choice of habita- 
tion—The Dreamerie or the Sawdust Pile. Father, mother, 
Elizabeth, and Jane jointly and severally assured me that they 
would never receive you; so, Nan dear, it appears that I will have 
to pay rather a heavy price for the privilege of marrying you——”’ 

“T have never told you I would marry you!” she cried sharply. 

“Yes, you did. That day in the hospital.” 

“That was a very necessary fib, and vou should not hold it 
against me.” 

‘“‘But did you tell Daney that you would accept me if I should 
ask you again to marry me?” 

She was visibly agitated, but answered him truthfully, 

“Ves, I did.” 

“You said it in anger?” 

“Ves”—very softly. 

“Daney had come to you with an offer of monetary reward for 
your invaluable services to the McKaye family, had he not? 
And since what you did was not done for profit, you were properly 
infuriated and couldn’t resist giving Daney the scare of his life 
—that was the way of it, was it not?” 

Nan nodded, and some tears that trembled on her long lashes 
were flicked off by the vigor of the nod. 

“T suppose you haven’t sufficient money with which to return 
to New York,” he continued. Again she nodded an affirmative. 
‘Just what are your plans, dear?” 

“T suppose I’ll have to go somewhere and try to procure a 
position as a cook lady.” 

“An admirable ‘ecision!” he declared enthusiastically. ‘‘T’ll 
give you a job cooking for me, provided you'll agree to marry me 
and permit me tolivein your house. I’m aman without a home, 
and you’ve just got to take mein, Nan. I have no other place to 
lay my weary head.” 

She looked at him, and, through the blur of her tears, she saw 
him smiling down at her, calmly, benignantly. 

“You’ve—you’ve—chosen the Sawdust Pile?” she cried 
incredulously. 

“How else would a man of spirit choose, old shipmate? I’m 
not going back.” 

“You will—if I refuse to marry you.” 

“T do not anticipate such a refusal. However, it does not 


I merely told him truthfully what 


enter into the matter at all in so far as my decision to quit The 
Dreamerie is concerned. I’m through! Listen, Nan: I could 
win my father to you—win him whole-heartedly and without 
reservation— if I should inform him that my mother asked you to 
come back to Port Agnew. My mother and the girls have not 
told him of this, and I suspect they have encouraged his assump- 
tion that Andrew Daney took matters in his own hands. Father 
has not cared to inquire into the matter, anyhow, because he is 
secretly grateful to Daney (as he thinks) for disobeying him. 
Mother and the girls are forcing Daney to protect them; they are 
using his loyalty to the family asa club to keep himinline. With 
that club, they forced him to come to you with a proposition that 
must have been repugnant to him, if for no other reason than that 
he knew my father would not countenance it. When you told 
him you would marry me if I should ask you again, to whom did 
Daney report? To Elizabeth, of course—the brains of the oppo- 
sition. That proves to me that my father had nothing to do 
with it— why, the story is as easily understood from deduction as 
if I had heard the details from their lips. But I cannot use my 
mother’s peace of mind as a club to beat dad into line; I cannot 
tell him something that will almost make him hate mother and 
my sisters; I would not force him to do that which he does not 
desire to do because it is the kindly, sensible, and humane course. 
So I shall sit tight and say nothing—and, by the way, I love you 
more than ever for keeping this affair from me. So few women 
are true-blue sports, I’m afraid.” 

“You must be very, very angry and hurt, Donald.” 

“Tam. So angry and hurt that I desire to be happy within 
the shortest possible period of elapsed time. Now, old girl, look 
right into my eyes, because I’m going to propose to you for the 
last time. My worldly assets consist of about a hundred dollars 
in cash and a six-dollar wedding-ring which I bought as I came 
through Port Agnew. With these worldly goods and all the love 
and honor and respect a man can possibly have for a woman, I 
desire to endow you. Answer me quickly. Yes or no?” 

““Yes,” she whispered. 

“You chatterbox! When?” 

“At your pleasure.” 

“That’s trading-talk. We'll be married this afternoon.” He 
stretched out his long arms for her, and as she slid off the low has- 


‘sock and knelt beside his chair, he gathered her hungrily to him 


and held her there for a long time before he spoke again. When 
he did, it was to say, with an air of wonder that was almost 
childlike: 

“T never knew it was possible for a man to be so utterly 
wretched and so tremendously happy, and all within the same 
hour. I love you so much it hurts.” He released her and 
glanced at his watch. ‘It isnow two o’clock, Nan. If we leave 
here by three, we can reach the county-seat by five o’clock, 
procure a license, and be married by six. By half-past seven we 
will have finished our wedding-supper, and by about ten o’clock 
we shall be back at the Sawdust Pile. Put a clean pair of 
rompers on the young fellow, and let’s go. From this day 
forward we live, like the Sein Finn, ‘for ourselves alone.’” 

While Nan was preparing for that hurried ceremony, Donald 
strollec about the little yard, looking over the neglected garden 
and marking for future attention various matters such as a broken 
hinge on the gate, some palings off the fence, and the crying 
necessity for paint on the little white house, for he was striving 
mightily to shut out all thought of his past life and concentrate on 
matters that had to do with the future. Presently, he wandered 
out on the bulkhead, and his eyes rested on a familiar sight. 

Through the Bight of Tyee, his father’s barkentine, Kohala, 
was coming home from Honolulu, ramping in before a twenty- 
mile breeze with every shred of canvas drawing. Idly Donald 
watched her until she was abreast and below The Dreamerie 
and her house-flug dipped in salute to the master watching 
from the cliff; instantly the young laird of Tyee saw a woolly 
puff of smoke break from the terrace below the house and, sev- 
eral seconds later, the dull boom of the signal-gun. His heart 
was constricted. 

“ Ah, never for me,” he murmured; “never for me—until he 
tells them to look toward the Sawdust Pile for the master!” 

He strode out to the gate, where his father’s chauffeur waited 
with the limousine. 

“Take the car home,” he ordered, “and, as you pass through 
town, stop in at the Central Garage and tell them to send a 
closed car over to me here.” 

The chauffeur looked at him with surprise, but obeyed at once. 
By the time the hired car had arrived, Nan and her child were 
ready, and, just before locking the house, Nan, realizing that 
they would not return to the Sawdust Pile (Continued on page 159) 
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HE morning was fair; the sky was blue, and the sun 
shone genially upon New York as Archie Moffam, 
arm in arm with his young friend, Reginald van Tuyl, 
sauntered into Broadway. For the first time since 

he had married Lucille, the only daughter of Daniel Brewster, 
millionaire proprietor of the Cosmopolis Hotel, things had begun 
to break right for Aichie. Relations between himself and his 
father-in-law had at last been placed upon a satisfactory footing. 

‘The relief, dear old bean,”’ he said to Reggie, ‘‘is something 
terrific. It seems that old Brewster—a fellow who absolutely 
has to be seen to be believed—had hoped for a different sort of 
son-in-law, and I am revealing no secrets when I say that, on 
my rolling in and trving to dig a father’s blessing out of him, he 
nearly expired on the door-mat. True, he put me up at the 
Cosmopolis and let me sign for my meals, but, apart from that, he 
was far from matey—very, very far! Oh, far indeed! However, 
just as I was getting fed to the gills with my sufferings and begin- 
ning to crack under the strain, I’m dashed if there wasn’t a happy 
ending. Absolutely! A regular close-up and slow fade-out of 
Virtue Triumphant. You see, the old boy is most fearfully keen 
on building another hotel, and he’d got the site and what-not 
when he suddenly discovered that one of the waiters he’d sacked 
from the Cosmopolis—great pal of mine—owned a shop in the 
very middle of it and wouldn’t sell. I offered to intercede, bit 
his ear for three thousand of the best and crispest to buy the 
shop, bought it, and then told him that J wouldn’t sell unless 
he chucked his imitation of Simon Legree and became matey. 
So now everything’s fine. The Dove of Peace flaps its little 
wings— Hello, old lad, what’s the matter?” 

Archie broke off his recital abruptly. A sort of spasm had 
passed across his companion’s features. The hand holding 
Archie’s arm had tightened convulsively. One would have said 
that Reginald had received a shock. 

“Tt’s nothing,” said Reggie. ‘I’m all right now. I caught 
sight of that fellow’s clothes rather suddenly. They shook me 
a bit. I’m all right now,” he said bravely. 

Archie followed his friend’s gaze, and understood. Reggie van 
Tuyl was never at his strongest in the morning, and he had a 
sensitive eye for clothes. He had been known to resign from 


Archie started. He stared at 


the man. “Great Scott!" he 
cried. “It's the sausage 
chappie!” 


clubs because members exceeded the bounds in the matter of soft 
shirts with dinner jackets. And the short, thick-set man who 
was standing just in front of them in an attitude of restful im- 
mobility was certainly no dandy. Take him for all in all and on 
the hoof, he might have been posing as a model for a sketch of 
“What the Well-Dressed Man Should Not Wear.” 

In costume, as in most other things, it is best to take a definite 
line and stick to it. This man had obviously vacillated. His 
neck was swathed in a green scarf; he wore an evening-dress 
coat, and his lower limbs were draped in a pair of tweed trousers 
built for a larger man. To the north, he was bounded by a 
straw hat; to the south, by brown shoes. . 

Archie surveyed the man’s back carefully. 

“Bit thick!’ he said sympathetically. ‘But, of course, Broad-— 
way isn’t Fifth Avenue. What I mean to say is, bohemian li- 
cense and what-not. Broadway’s crammed with deuced brainy 
devils who don’t care how they look. Probably this bird is a 
master mind of some species strayed from Greenwich Village.” 

“All the same, a man’s no right to wear an evening-dress 
coat with tweed trousers.” 

‘“‘ Absolutely not! I see what you mean.” 

At this point, the sartorial offender turned. Seen from the 
front, he was even more unnerving. He appeared to possess no. 
shirt, though this defect was offset by the fact that the tweed 
trousers fitted snugly under the arms. He was not a handsome 
man. At his best, he could never have been that, and in the 
recent past he had managed to acquire a scar that ran from the 
corner of his mouth half-way across his cheek. Even — his 
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88 The Sausage Chappie 


face was in repose, he had an odd expression; and when, as he 
chanced to do now, he smiled, “odd” became a mild adjective, 
quite inadequate for purposes of description. It was not an un- 
pleasant face, however. Unquestionably genial, indeed. There 
was something in it that had a quality of humorous appeal. 
Archie started. He stared at the man. 
“Great Scott!” he cried. “It’s the sausage chappie!”’ 


Reginald van Tuyl gave a little moan. He was not used to: 


this sort of thing. A sensitive young man as regarded scenes, 
Archie’s behavior upset him. For Archie, releasing his arm, had 
bounded forward and was shaking the other’s hand warmly. 

“Well, well, well! My dear old chap! You must remember 
me—what? No? Yes?” 

The man with the scar seemed puzzled. He shuffled the brown 
shoes, patted the straw hat, and eyed Archie questioningly. 

“‘T don’t seem to place you,” he said. 

Archie slapped the back of the evening-dress coat. 

“We met outside St. Mihiel in the war. You gave mea bit of 
sausage. One of the most sporting events in history. Nobody 
but a real sportsman would have parted with a bit of sausage at 
that moment to a stranger. Never forgotten it, by Jove! Saved 
my life—absolutely! Hadn’t chewed a morsel for eight hours. 
Well, have you got anything on? I mean to say, you aren’t 
booked for lunch or any rot of that species, are you? Fine! Then 
I move we all toddle off and get a bite somewhere.”” He squeezed 
the other’s arm fondly. “Fancy meeting you again like this! I’ve 
often wondered what became of you. But, by Jove, I was for- 
getting. Dashed rude of me! My friend, Mr. van Tuyl.” 

Reggie gulped. The longer he looked at it, the harder this 
man’s costume was to bear. 

“Sorry,” he mumbled. “Just remembered— Important 
date— Late already— Er—see you sometime——” 

He melted away, a broken man. Archie was not sorry to see 
him go. Reggie was a good chap, but he would undoubtedly 
have been de trop at this reunion. 

“T vote we go to the Cosmopolis,” he said, steering his newly 
found friend through the crowd. ‘The browsing and sluicing 
isn’t bad there, and I can sign the bill, which is no small consid- 
eration nowadays.” 

The sausage chappie chuckled amused'y. 

“T can’t go to a place like the Cosmopolis looking like this.” 
Archie was a little embarrassed. 

“Oh, I don’t know, you know, don’t you know?” he said. 
“Still, since you have brought the topic up in the course of general 
chit-chat, you did get the good old wardrobe a bit mixed this 
morning—what? I mean to say, you seem, absent-mindedly, as it 
were, to have got hold of samples from a good number of your 
various suitings.”’ 

“‘Suitings?? How do you mean—‘suitings?’ I haven’t any 
suitings! Who do youthink Iam? Vincent Astor? All I have 
is what I stand up in.” 

Archie was shocked. This tragedy touched him. He himself 
had never had any money in his life, but, somehow, he had 
always seemed to manage to have plenty of clothes. How this 
was, he could not say. He had always had a vague sort of idea 
that tailors were kindly birds who never failed to have a pair of 
trousers or something up their sleeve to present to the deserving. 
There was the drawback, of course, that, once they had given 
you the things, they were apt to write you rather a lot of letters 
about it; but you soon managed to recognize their handwriting, 
and then it was a simple task to extract their communications 
from your morning mail and drop them in the waste-paper basket. 
This was the first case he had encountered of a man who was 
really short on clothes. 

“‘My dear old lad,” he said briskly, “‘this must be remedied. 
Oh, positively! This must be remedied at once. I suppose my 
things wouldn’t fit you? No? Well,I tell youwhat. We'll wan- 
gle something from my father-in-law. Old Brewster, you know, 
the fellow who runs the Cosmopolis. His’ll fit you like the paper 
on the wall, because he’s a tubby little blighter, too. What I 
mean to say is, he’s also one of those sturdy, square, fine-looking 
chappies of about the middle height.” 

“T gather,” said the man with the scar, “that you have a pull 
with your father-in-law?” 

“Absolutely! Quite the spoiled child and what-not! By the 
way, where are you stopping these days?” 

“Nowhere just at present. I thought of taking one of those 
self-contained park benches.” 

you broke?” 

“Am If” 

Archie was concerned. 

“You ought to get a job.” 


“T ought. But, somehow, I don’t seem able to.” 

“What did you do before the war?” 

“T’ve forgotten.” 

“How do youmean— ‘forgotten?’ Youcan’t mean—‘forgotten?? 

“Yes. It’s quite gone.” 

“But I mean to say—you can’t have forgotten a thing 
like that!” 

“Can’t I? I’ve forgotten all sorts of things. Where I was 
born. HowoldIam. WhetherI’m married orsingle. What my 
name is—— ” 

“Well, I’m dashed!”’ said Archie, staggered. ‘‘But you re- 
membered about giving me a bit of sausage outside St. Mihiel.” 

“No, I didn’t. I’m taking your word forit. For all I know, 
you may be luring me into some den to rob me of my straw hat. 
I don’t know you from Adam. But I like your conversation— 
especially the part about eating—and I’m taking a chance.” 

Archie was concerned. 

“Listen, old bean! Make an effort! You must remember that 
sausage episode. It was just outside St. Mihiel, about five in the 
evening. Your little lot were lying next to my little lot, and -we 
happened to meet, and I said, ‘What ho?’ and you said, ‘Hullo!’ 
and I said: ‘What ho? What ho?’ and you said, ‘Have a bit of 
sausage?’ and I said: ‘What ho? What ho? What ho?’” 

“The dialogue seems to have been darned sparkling, but I 
don’t remember it. It must have been after that that I stopped 
one. I don’t seem quite to have caught up with myself since 
I got hit.” 

“Oh! That’s how you got that scar?” 

“No. I got that jumping through a plate-glass window in 
London or. Armistice night.” 

“What on earth did you do that for?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. It seemed a good idea at the time.” 

“But if you can remember a thing like that, why can’t you 
remember your name?” 

“‘T remember everything that happened after I came out of 
the hospital. It’s the part before that’s gone.” 

Archie patted him on the shoulder. 

“T know just what you want. You need a bit of quiet and 
repose, to think things over and so forth. You mustn’t go sleep- 
ing on park benches. Won’t do at all! Not a bit like it! You 
must shift to the Cosmopolis. It isn’t half.a bad spot, the old 
Cosmop.” 

“Ts the Cosmopolis giving free board and lodging these days?” 

“Rather! Take it from me—I’ve had some. That’ll be all 
right. My father-in-law’s frightfully keen on me. Refuse me 
nothing.. Well, this is the spot. We’ll start by trickling up to 
the old boy’s suite and looking over his reach-me-downs. I 
know the waiter on his floor. He’ll let us in with his pass-key.” 

And so it came about that Mr. Daniel Brewster, returning to 
his suite in the middle of lunch in order to find a paper dealing 
with the subject he was discussing with his guest, the architect of 
his new hotel, was aware of a murmur of voices behind the closed 
door of his bedroom. Recognizing the accents of his son-in-law, 
he breathed an oath and charged in. 

The sight that met his eyes when he opened the oor did 
nothing to soothe him. The floor was a sea of clothes. And 
in the middle of this welter was Archie, with a man who, to Mr. 
Brewster’s heated eve, iooked like a tramp comedian out of a 
burlesque show. 

“Great Godfrey"’ ejaculated Mr. Brewster. 

Archie looked u» with a friendly smile. 

“Oh, hullo-ullo!” he said affably. “We were just glancing 
through your spare scenery to see if we couldn’t find something 
for my pal here. This is Mr. Brewster, my father-in-law, old 
man.” Archie scanned his relative’s twisted features. Some- 
thing in his expression seemed not altogether encouraging. He 
decided that the negotiations had better be conducted in private. 
“One momert, old lad,” he said, to his new friend; ‘‘I just want 
to have a little talk with my father-in-law in the other room. 
Just a little friendly business chat. You stay here.” 

In the other room, Mr. Brewster turned on Archie like a 
wounded lion of the desert. / 

“What the——” 

Archie secured one of his coat buttons and began to massage it 
affectionately. 

“Ought to have explained,” said Archie. “Only, didn’t want 
to interrupt your lunch. The sportsman on the horizon is a dear 
old pal of mine——” 

Mr. Brewster wrenched free. 

“What do vo mean, you angleworm, by bringing tramrs into 
my bedroom and messing about with my clottes?” 

“That’s just what I’m trying to explain, if you'll onlv listen. 
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Archie looked up with 


This bird is a bird I met in France during the war. He gave mea 
bit of sausage outside St. Mihiel. He can’t remember who he is 
or where he was born or what his name is, and he’s broke, so, dash 
it, I must look after him. You see, he gave me a bit of sausage.” 

Mr. Brewster’s frenzy gave way to an ominous calm. 

“T’ll give him two seconds to clear out of here. If he isn’t 
gone by then, I’ll have him thrown out.” 

Archie was shocked. 

“But you don’t understand. You haven’t grasped the good 
old situash. This chappie has lost his memory because he was 
wounded in the war. Keep that fact firmly fixed in the old bean. 
He fought for you—fought and bled for you. Bled profusely, by 
Jove! And he saved my life!” 

“Tf I'd got nothing else against him, that would be enough!” 

“But you can’t sling a chappie out into the cold, hard world 
who bled in gallons to make the world safe for the Hotel Cosmo- 
polis! Think of all he went through!” 

Mr. Brewster looked ostentatiously at his watch. 

“Two seconds!” he said. 

There was a silence. Archie appeared to be thinking. 

“Right-o!” he said, at last. ‘‘No need to get the wind up. 
I know where he can go. It’s just occurred to me. I’ll put him 
up at my. little shop.” 


The purple ebbed from Mr. Brewster’s face. Such was his 


a friendly smile. “Oh, hullo-ullo!” he said affably. “We were just glancing through your 
spare scenery to see if we couldn't find something for my pal here” 


emotion that he had forgotten that infernal shop. He sat down. 
There was more silence. Then, 

“T knew you would be reasonable about it,”’ said Archie ap- 
provingly. ‘‘Now, honestly, as man to man, how do we go?” 

“What do you want me to do?” growled Mr. Brewster. 

“T thought you might put the chappie up for a while, and give 
him a chance to look round and nose about a bit.” 

“T absolutely refuse to give any more loafers free board and 
lodging.” 

“Any more?” 

‘Well, he would be the second, wouldn’t he?” 

Archie looked pained. 

“Tt’s true,” he said, “that, when I first came here, I was tem- 
porarily resting, so to speak; but didn’t I go right out and grab 
the managership of your new hotel? Positively!” 

“T will not adopt this tramp.” 

“‘Well, find him a job, then.” 

“What sort of job?” 

**Oh, any old sort.” 

“He can be a waiter if he likes.” . ; 

“But I say, you know,” said Archie doubtfully, ‘this chappie 
is a gentleman, you know.” 

“Oh, indeed! Then, perhaps, he would ratker be manager of 
the hotel.” 
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*That’s a sound idea! I’ll ask him.” 

Mr. Brewster exploded. 

“Listen: [ll give your dilapidated friend two seconds to 
decide if he wants to be a waiter or not. If he doesn’t, he knows 
the way out.” 

“That ‘two seconds’ thing seems to be a perfect obsession 
with you. All right; I’ll put the matter before him.” 

He returned to the bedroom. The sausage chappie was gazing 
fondly into the mirror with a spotted tie draped round his neck. 

“T say, old top,” said Archie apologetically, ‘‘the Emperor of 
the Cooties out yonder isn’t in one of his sunniest moods to-day. 
Don’t know why. He has delivered what vou might call a jolly 
old ultimatum. He says you can have a job here as waiter, and 
he won’t do another dashed thing for you. How about it?” 

waiters eat?” 

“T suppose so. Though, by Jove, 
come to think of it, I’ve never seen 
one at it.” 

“That’s good enough for me,” said 
the sausage chappie. ‘When do I 
begin?” 


The sausage chappie made rather a 
good waiter. He was brisk and atten- 
tive, and did the work as if he liked 
it. But Archie, brooding on his _ : 
case, was not satisfied. Something 
seemed to tell him that the man 
was fitted for higher things, and, as 
the days went by, it began to seem 
to him that it was he, Archie Mof- 
fam, who had been selected by 
destiny ‘to find the other’s real 
place in the sun. Archie was a 
grateful soul. That sausage, com- 
ing at the end of a five-hour hike, * 
had made a deep impression on his 
plastic nature. Reason told 
him that only an exceptional 
man could have parted with 
half a sausage at a moment 
when half-sausages were 
worth considerably more 
than their weight in gold, 
and he could not feel that a 
job as waiter at a New York 
hotel was an adequate job 
for an exceptional man. Of 
course, the root of the trouble 
lav in the fact that the fel- 
low couldn’t remember what 
his real life-work had been 
before the war. It was ex- 
asperating to reflect, as the 
other moved away from his 
table to take his order to the 
kitchen, that there—for all one 
knew—went the dickens of a law- 
yer or doctor or architect or what- 
not, debarred from the exercise of 
his legitimate profession by the 
mere accident of having received 
a section of a German shell in the is 
side of his head. The thing kept Archie 
awake at night. 

One night, when he was not awake—it was, 
as a matter of fact, four o’clock in the morning 
—he was jerked from sleep by the ringing of 
the telephone-bell. He drowsily unhooked the 
receiver. The voice of the sausage chappie 
sounded at the other end of the wire. 

“Hello! Is that you?” 

Absolutely!”’ said Archie. 

“Tt’s a trifle late,” said the sausage chappie. 
_ “No, no!” said Archie courteously. “Any time you’re pass- 
ing.” 

““T wanted to tell you I’ve just remembered something. I was 
born in—half a minute—I’ve forgotten again.” 

Archie held the receiver patiently. 

“Hello.” said the sausage chappie. 

“On the spot:’’ said Archie. | 

“Springfield, Ohio.” said the sausage chappie. 


‘“‘I say, that’s fine—what? Congratulations, old top! Any- 


‘thing else?” 


‘Nothing at present. But I feel as if a sort of mist were be- 
ginning to lift. I’m expecting further dope any minute.” 

“Splendid! Stick to it, old bean; stick to it!” 

Archie hung up the receiver. He was thrilled. He wanted to 
chat about this extraordinary affair with some one. He unhooked 
the receiver again. 

“Number, please,” said the girl at the switchboard. 

“T say, will you put me through to Mr. Brewster’s room.” 
Presently the sleep-laden voice of his father-in-law greeted him. 

“Hello!” 

‘Oh, hello!’ said Archie. ‘“‘Is that you? I say, isn’t it top- 
ping? You know our pal with the groggy memory—the one you 
lent your blue suit to? Well——” 

‘What are you talking about?” 

“I’m just telling you. You remember the bird you gave the 
waiter job to? The sausage chappie, you know. Well, he’s just 
remembered he was born in Springfield, Ohio.” 

There was a long pause at the other end of the wire. 

“Did you get me out of bed at four in the morning,” said 
Mr. Brewster, in a strained voice, ‘‘to tell me that?” 

“T thought you would be glad to know.” 

Mr. Brewster hung up the receiver without a word. There 
were no words, in or out of the dictionary, which would have even 
begun to express his feelings. He might have done it in Russian, 
but he knew no Russian. He was not interested in the sausage 
chappie’s birthplace. He was, indeed, sorry the sausage chappie 
had been born at all. And he was still sorrier that Archie Moffam 


The stout man patted the girl's cheek, and to seize a huckle- 


had been born. He had long since come to look on that event as 
one of the worst calamities the world had ever seen. 


Something of this view-point he expressed to Archie by word 
of mouth in the lobby of the hotel later, when he met 
the latter on his way to lunch in the grill-room. And it was in a 
somewhat subdued mood that Archie finally extracted himself 
from the machinery and passed on. He sank down in his favorite 
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corner in a frame of mind comparable to: that of one who has 
been kicked in the head by a mule and run over by a motor-truck. 

The grill-room had begun to fill up. The sausage chappie was 
attending to a table farther down the room, at which a woman 
with a small boy in a sailor-suit had seated themselves. The 
woman was engrossed with the bill of fare, but the child’s atten- 
tion seemed riveted upon the sausage chappie. 

““Mummie,” he asked interestedly, as the man disappeared 
toward the kitchen, ‘‘why has that man got such a funny face?” 

“Hush, darling!” 

“Yes; but why sas he?” 

“T don’t know, darling.” 

The child’s faith in the maternal omniscience seemed to have 
received a shock. He had the air of a seeker after truth 
who has been baffled. His eye roamed the room discon- 
tentedly. 

“‘He’s got a funnier face than that man there,” he said, 
pointing at Archie. 

“Hush, darling!’ 

“But he has! Much funnier!” 

In a way, it was a sort of compliment, but Archie felt 
embarrassed. He buried himself behind the bill of fare. 
Presently, the sausage chappie returned, attended to the 
needs of the woman and the child, and came over to Archie. 
Archie ordered a chop. The sausage chappie booked the 
item, added French fried potatoes 
on his own responsibility, and then, 
dismissing business for the moment, 
became communicative. 


= 


berry pie was with the sausage chappie the work of a moment 


“T had a big night last night,” ke said. leaning on the table. 
“That’s good!” said Archic. ‘The old bean beginning to stir 
a bit—what?” 

“T should say so! Something seems to have happened to the 
— Just before I went to sleep, 1 remembered my name as 
well. 

Archie forgot his troubles in his excitement. 
“T say—that’s topping! What is your name?” 


‘Why, it’s—that’s funny. It’s gone again. I havean idea 
it began withanS. What wasit? Skeffington? Skillington?” 
“Sanderson?” 
“No; I'll get it ina moment. Cunningham? Carrington? 
Wilberforce? Debenham?” 
“Dennison?” suggested Archie helpfully. 
“No, no, no! It’s on the tip of my tongue. Barrington? 
Montgomery? Hepplethwaite? I’ve got it! Smith!” 
“By Jove! Really?” 
“Certain of it.” 
““What’s the first name?” 
An anxious expression came into the man’s eyes. He hesi- 
tated. He lowered his voice. 
“T have a horrible feeling that it’s 
Lancelot!” 
“Good God!” said Archie. 
“It couldn’t really be 
that, could it?” 


i Archie looked grave. 
He hated to give pain, 
ant , but he felt he must be 
honest. 


“Tt might,” he said. 
‘People give their chil- 
dren all sorts of rummy 
names.” 

The head waiter began 
to drift up like a bank of 
fog, and the sausage chap- 
pie returned to his pro- 
fessional duties. When 
he came back, bearing the 
chop and potatoes, he was 
beaming again. 

‘Something else I re- 
membered,” he said, re- 
moving the cover. “I’m 
married.” 

‘Good Lord!” 

“At least, I was before 
the war. She had blue 
eyes and brown hair and 
a Pekingese dog.” 

“What was her name?” 

don’t know.” 

“Well, yvou’re coming 
on,” said Archie. ‘“‘ You 
only need patience. 
Everything comes to him 
who waits.” Archie sat 
up, electrified. ‘‘I say, 
by Jove, that’s rather 
good—what? Everything 
comes to him who waits, 
and you're a_ waiter— 
what, what? I mean to 
say— what?” 

“Mummie,” said the 
child at the other table, 
still speculative, you 
think something trod on 
_ his face?” 
‘Hush, darling!” 

“Perhaps it was bitten by 

something.” 

“Eat your nice fish, darling,” 
said the mother, who seemed to be one 
of those dull-witted persons whom it is 
impossible to interest in a discussion on 
first causes. 

Archie attacked his chep vigorously. 
He felt stimulated. Not even the advent of his father-in-law, 
who came in a few moments later and sat down 21 the other end 
of the room, could depress his spirits. He champed his chop 
with an appetite. 

The sausage chappie came to his table again. 

“Tt’s a funny thing,” he said. “Like waking up after you’ve 
been asleep. Everything seems to be getting clear. The dog’s 
name was Marie. My wife’s dog, you know. And she had a 
mole on her chin.” ' 

“The dog?” 

“No. My wife. Little beast She bit me in the leg once.” 
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“Your wife?” - 
“No. The dog.” 
_ Archie scanned the bill of fare. 
“ “How about a chunk of French pastry and a demi-tasse?”’ he 
said. ‘Yes; I rather think that’s what the doctor ordered.” 
_ “Good Lord!” said the sausage chappie. 

Archie looked up. The exclamation could hardly be intended 
for a commentary on his choice of provender, for the other, who 
always took a kindly and constructive interest in his meals, had 
himself suggested a bit of French pastry when bringing the chop. 
Some deeper emotion than disapproval was plainly working 
‘within him. Archie followed his gaze. 

A couple of tables away, next to a sideboard on which the man- 
‘agement exposed for view the cold meats and puddings and pies 
mentioned in volume two of the bill of fare—Buffet Froid—a man 
and a girl had just seated themselves. The man was stout and 

‘middle-aged. He bulged in practically.every place in which a 
man can bulge, and his head was almost entirely free from hair. 
-The girl was young and pretty. Her eyes were blue. Her hair 
was brown. She had a rather attractive little mole on the left 
‘side of her chin. 

“Good Lord!” said the sausage chappie. 

“Now what?” said Archie. 

““Who’s that? Over at the table there?” 

’. Archie, through long attendance at the Cosmopolis grill, knew 
most of the habitués by sight. 

’“That’s a man named Gossett. James J.. Gossett. He’s a 
motion-picture man. You must have seen his name around.” 

“T don’t mean him. Who’s the girl?” 

“T’ve never seen her before.” 

“Tt’s my wife!” said the sausage chappie. 

“Your wife?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, well, well!” said Archie. 
day!” 4 

At the other table, the girl, unconscious of the drama which 
-was about to enter her life, was engrossed in conversation with 
the stout man. And at this moment, the stout man leaned 
forward and patted her on the cheek. 

It was a paternal pat—the pat which a genial uncle might 
‘bestow on a favorite niece—but it did not strike the sausage 
chappie in that light. He had been advancing on the table at 
_a fairly rapid pace, and now he bounded forward with a hoarse 


“Many happy returns of the 


Archie was at some pains to explain to his father-in-law later 
that, if the management left cold pies and things about all over 
the place, this sort of thing was bound to happen sooner or later. 

-He urged that it was putting temptation in people’s way and 
that Mr. Brewster had only himself to blame. Whatever the 
rights of the case, the Buffet Froid undoubtedly came in re- 
markably: handy at this crisis in the sausage chappie’s life. He 
had almost reached the sideboard when the stout man patted the 
girl’s cheek, and to seize a huckleberry pie was with him the 
work of amoment. The next instant, the pie had whizzed past 
the other’s head and burst like a shell against the wall. 

There are, no doubt, restaurants where this sort of thing would 
have excited little comment, but the Cosmopolis was not one of 

“them. Everybody had something tosay. Mr. Brewster bounded 
from his seat and bellowed incoherently. Waiters discussed the 
matter animatedly among themselves in the background. The 
girl uttered a scream, the stout man an expletive. The only one 
among tliose present who had anything sensible to say was the 
child in the sailor-suit. 

“Do it again!” said the child cordially. 

_ The sausage chappie did it again. He took up a fruit salad, 
poised it for a moment, then decanted it over Mr. Gossett’s bald 

‘head. The child’s happy laughter rang over the restaurant. 

‘Whatever anybody else might think of the affair, this child liked 
it, and was prepared to go on record to that effect. 

Epic events have a stunning quality. They paral ze the 

‘faculties. For a moment, there was a pause. The world stood 
still. Mr. Brewster bubbled inarticulately. Mr. Gossett dried 
himself sketchily with a napkin. The sausage chappie snorted. 
The girl had risen to her feet and was staring wildly. 

“John!” she cried. 

Even at this moment of crisis, the sausage chappie was able to 

‘look relieved. 

“So it is!” he said. ‘And I thought it was Lancelot!” 

“T thought you were dead!’’ 

“Tm not,” said the sausage chappie. 

Mr. Gossett, speaking thickly through the fruit salad, was 


The next escapade of Archie in America will appear in July Cosmopolitan. 


understood-to say that he regretted this. And then quaterion 
broké loose again. Everybody began to talk at once. 

“T say!” said Archie. ‘I say! One moment!” 

Of the first stages of this interesting episode, Archie had been 
a paralyzed spectator. The thing had numbed him. But when 
he reached the gesticulating group, he was calm and business- 
like. He had a constructive policy to suggest. 

“T say,” he said; “‘I’ve got an idea.” 

“Go away!” said Mr. Brewster. 

Archie quelled him with a gesture. 

“Leave us,” he said. ‘‘We would be alone. I want to havea 
little business talk with Mr. Gossett.”’ He turned to the movie 


‘magnate, who was gradually emerging from the fruit-salad rather 


after the manner of a stout Venus rising from the sea. ‘Can 
you spare me a moment of your valuable time?” 

“T’ll have him arrested!” 

“Don’t you do it, laddie! Listen!” 

“The man’s mad! Throwing pies!” 

Archie attached himself to his coat button. 

“Be calm, laddie! Calm and reasonable!” 

For the first time, Mr. Gossett seemed to become aware that 
what he had been looking on as a vague annoyance was really an 
individual. 

“Who are you?” 

Archie drew himself up with dignity. 

“T am this gentleman’s representative,” he replied, indicating 
the sausage chappie with a motion of the hand. ‘‘His jolly old 
personal representative. I act for him. And, on his behalf, I 
have a pretty ripe proposition to lay before you. By Jove, you 
ought to rise up and embrace this bird! He has thrown pies 
at you, hasn’t he? Very well. You are a movie magnate. 
Your whole fortune is founded on chappies who throw pies. You 
probably scour the world for chappies who throw pies. Yet, 
when one comes right to you without any fuss or trouble, and 
demonstrates before your very eyes the fact that he is without. a 
peer as a pie-propeller, you get the wind up and talk about hav- 
ing him arrested. Consider! Be sensiblei Why let your per- 
sonal feelings stand in the way of doing yourself a bit of good? 
Give this chappie a job, and give it him quick, or we go else- 
where. Did you ever see Fatty Arbuckle handle pastry with.a 
surer touch? Has Charlie Chaplin got this fellow’s speed and 
control? Absolutely not! I tell you, old friend, you’re in dan- 
ger of throwing away a good thing.” Hepaused. The sausage 
chappie beamed. 

‘*T’ve always wanted to go into the movies,” he said. 
an actor before the war. Just remembered.” 

Mr. Brewster attempted to speak. Archie waved him down. 

“How many times have I got to tell you not to butt in?” he 
said severely. 

Mr. Gossett’s militant demeanor had become a trifle modified 
during Archie’s harangue. First and foremost a man of business, 
Mr. Gossett was not insensible to the arguments which had been 
put forward. 

He mused a while. 

“How do I know this fellow would screen well?” he said, at last. 

«Screen well!’” cried Archie. ‘‘Of course he’ll screen weil! 
Look at his face! Iask you! The map! I call your attention to 

it!’ He turned apologetically to the sausage chappie. “Awfully 
sorry, old lad, for dwelling on this, but it’s business, you know.” 
He turned to Mr. Gossett. “Did you ever see a face like that? 
Of course not! Why should I, as this gentleman’s personal repre- 
sentative, let a face like that go to waste? There’s a fortune in 
it. By Jove, I’ll give you two minutes to think the thing over, 
and, if you don’t talk business then, I’ll jolly well take my man 
straight round to Mack Sennett or some one. We don’t have to 
ask for jobs. We consider offers.” 

There was a silence. And then the clear voice of the child in 
the sailor-suit made itself heard again. 

“Mummie?”’ 

“Yes, darling?” 

“Is the man with the funny face going to throw any more 
pies? 

“No, darling.” 

The child uttered a scream of disappointed fury. 

“T want the funny man to throw some more pies!” 

A look almost of awe came into Mr. Gossett’s face. He had 
heard the voice of the public. He had felt the beating of the 
public’s pulse. 

“Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings,”’ 
ently. “Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings. 
round to my office.” 


“T was 


he said rever- - 
Come 


) 
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SITUATION WANTED—MALE 


CAMPBELL’S CHEF-—Skillful, experienced 
soup maker wants* to help in your -kitcheng 
ote you as fine soup as you ever tasted. 


“Give me the job” 


There is no better body builder than 


good vegetable soup. But making it 
at home means not only retail cost of 
materials but labor and cost of 
preparing and cooking them. 

Even then you are unusually 
fortunate if the result is anywhere 
near so good as Campbell's Vegetable 
Soup. 

The choice nourishing vegetables 
we use, the fresh habs, wholesome 
cereals and hearty beef stock are 
cooked and blended in the way to 
bring out their utmost tenderness, 
flavor and nutriment. 

No trouble for you. No cooking cost. 
No waste. But a delicious strength- 
giving soup and economical too. 

Why not enjoy it to-day? 


21 kinds 15c a can 


“Of proven skill and high repute 
I'd like to work for you 

This soup supreme is my long suit 
And oan to suit you too. 


Josepy GAMPBELL GoMPANY 
CAMDEN,N.J..U-SA 
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LOOK FOR HED AND Wells LADSL 


The Road to Worthwhile Investments 


T may be a pleasant road, simple to find and follow, or it 

may be found after much seeking. _It is a road paved with 

sound advice—advice based upon experience, special study, 
and investigation. 

A careful investor, for years a client of this Company, says, 
“I am seeking only sound advice. I look upon each of my 
talks with a National City Company man as another of the 
guide posts on my way.” 

In each of our offices you will find representatives well 
qualified to discuss with you your investment problems. 
Backed by the service of a nation-wide organization, these 


"men are equipped to recommend the securities which 


meet your requirements. 

This help may be had for the asking. No matter how 
much or how little you have to invest, you will be welcome. 
You will find our office by turning to the telephone book in any 
one of more than 50 leading cities. 

Meanwhile Jet us send you our Bond Offerings for May, 
which lists more than 90 bonds, short term notes, and pre- 
ferred stocks, each of which is recommended as an investment 
attractive in its class. Ask for O-127. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


A NATIONAL [INVESTMENT SERVICE—More than 50 correspondent offices 
in the leading cities connected by about 10,000 miles of private wires. 


$1800 fora Story! 


ECENTLY an Ameri writer was 
single short story. By le learning to tell = bce oh her 


tune. 
will give the Fight'in yo in own home 
cluding ing the late Jock ke 
Write Today | for new book! “How To Write."* 
kt 
io gations the, bookie tree. 


You can learn to write, too. ew practical course of 


is woman has found — Aas to fame and for- 
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The Bride’s Waltz 


(Continued from page 42) 


And, of a sudden, the motif razz in his brain 
again, and inspiration came to him. 


He took the manuscript to Doris, and 
she sat by him as he played from it. When 
he had ended, he remained motionless 
until he heard her speak. 

“Tt’s beautiful, Arturo—it’s beautiful!” 
she said, hushed. 

Iglesia could hardly breathe. 

“Does it—convince? I know it is good 
music, but—does it convince?” 

“Tt’s the loveliest thing I ever heard— 
and it’s mine?” 

“Yours—and mine.” 

“What did you call it, Arturo?” 

“*The Bride’s Waltz.’” 

Oh!” 

His hand, as it touched hers, was icy. 

“T understand that your father has been 
reading in the library. May I kiss you— 
once—before I go to him?” 

“YV-yes, Arturo—because I’m afraid.” 

To Doris’s father, the interview was 
distinctly embarrassing. He was a cos- 
mopolitan, and he was proud to have his 
house frequented by greatness; but Iglesia 
as an acquaintance or as a friend and 
Iglesia as a son-in-law were two separate 
matters. And, in his best diplomacy, he 
tried to make Iglesia see that Doris’s 
mother must also be consulted. They 
liked him; they admired him; they ap- 
proved of him, but—— 

“T am calm enough—and I am man 
enough,” said Iglesia, “to listen respect- 
fully to the exception.” 

Doris’s father looked Iglesia straight in 
the eye. 

“Tt is the—er—the international fea- 
ture, my dear sir. And I repeat, without 
prejudice to you or——” 

Iglesia threw back 
his head. ‘“‘And what do you mean—‘in- 
ternational?’” 

“TIsn’t it quite evident?” 

- Iglesia reddened and stood up. 

‘““«Evident?’ Oh, yes; quite evident. 
That is the sole objection?” 

‘‘From my own point of view, yes.” 

Iglesia went pale and sat down again. 

“Then I shali have to tell you what fills 
me with shame. It is a secret. It is not 
my fault. You are not sure of me, because 
of my name, my nationality. Your daugh- 
ter was afraid of that; she told me she was 
afraid of something. I did not guess. She 
was afraid of this. Listen: Because of 
your daughter, I have risked my reputa- 
tion as an artist with my public. I have 
done it gladly. There is no need to be 
alarmed—it was music I wrote to please 
her. Now, because of her, I gladly risk 
the reputation of my parents, as people of 
discrimination and tact, with you. My 
name was Arthur Church, and when it was 
changed, we were living in Scranton, 
Pennsylvania—if that is international, I 
will be hanged. IfI look like a Spaniard, 
it is because I was born so; if I have the 
name of a Spaniard, it is because it was 
done by law when I was young, to make 
capital of it; if I speak like a Spaniard, it 
is because I was trained in Spain for this 
music business. But, I say again, it is not 
my fault. I refer you to the record in the 
courts. Iglesia! Arturo Iglesia!” He 
Jaughed oddly. “And my father was 
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Kept dainty and new through the longest vacationing 


M“inese has given instructions to only the In half an hour the pretty thing will be bright and 


finest, the filmiest. The silk and valenciennes sweet and summery again, looking as calmly new as if 
underthings and the sheerest of the stockings. it had just come out of the specialty shop's tissue 

The georgette frocks with their extravagantly simple wrappings! 
air. Two favorite negligées and the loveliest of the The old way of washing was so heartless. Many a 
blouses. fragile blouse Madame wept over in the old days— 
Always Madame refuses to be bothered with the great actually scrubbed to death! But the Lux way is so 
number of her possessions—only the most adored. For different. It is so gentle, so careful with her fine things. 
with Lux these few can be kept so fresh, so exquisite. There's never a bit of pasty cake soap to stick to the 
At the first speck of dinginess in filet collar or cuff, _ silk thread and be ironed into it! Never a thought of 
Marie tosses the beloved one into a big bowlful of Lux — a cruel rub! The pure suds just whisk the dirt away 
suds. be foamy bubbles cover it. The = lather — and _leave the fabric whole and - new, ed color bss 
presses ugh and through it. Every tiny thread is | The grocer, druggist or department store has Lux always 
searched out and cleansed ime white. ready for Sieh, Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


How to launder silks 


Whisk a tablespoonful of Lux into a thick 
lather in half a bowlful of very hot water. 
Add cold water till lukewarm. Dip the 
garment up and down in the rich lather. 
Squeeze. the suds through it—do not rub. 
Rinse in three lukewarm waters. Roll in 
a towel. When nearly dry press with a 
warm iron. Jersey silk and georgette 
aw into shape as 
they dry, and should also be shaped as you 
iron, 
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Height, 
1534 inches. 
Diameter 
of shade, 
834 inches. 


gift at $10. 


below, or order it by 


Brooklyn Edison Co.............Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chattanooga Railway & Light Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Commonwealth Edison Co..........Chieago, Ill. 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and Power Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Dallas Power and Light Co......... Dallas, Tex. 
Duquesne Light Co............. . Pittsburg, Pa. 
Subsidiaries of Henry L. Doherty & Co. 
In various cities 
Eastern Shore Gas & Electric Co... In various cities 
Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Boston, 
Boston, Mass. 
The Electric Shop............... Providence, R.I. 
The Hartford Electric Light Co... . Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis Light & Heat Co... . Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City Light and Power Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


delightful lamp for dainty women. 


The shade is of curved glowing amber 
glass mounted in an artistically designed 
metal-overlay frame. In Antique Gold and 
Ivory finishes. A useful, inexpensive 


On display at all of the companies listed 


and Electric Light Companies in other cities in the United States 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 
Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Edward Miller & Company 


Established 1844 
Meriden, Connecticut 


mail from the nearest. 


Kansas Gas and Electric Co. . 
Minneapolis General Electric Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


Nashville Railway & Light Co... Nashville, Tenn. 
Nebraska Power Co............ Omaha, Nebr. 


.. Wichita, Kan. 


Penn. Central Light & Power Co... In various cities 
Philadelphia Electric Co.....Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portland Light & Power Co........Portland, Ore. 
Potpmac Electric Power Co... Washington, D. C. 
Public Service Electric Co. 

In various cities in New Jersey 
Public Service Co. 


In various cities in Northern Tllinois 

Utah Power and Light Co... .Salt Lake City, Utah 

Union Electric Light & Power Co... .St. Louis, Mo- 
United Electric Light and Power Co. 

New York City 
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Abraham Lincoln Church, and my mother 
was Mary Elizabeth McGraw. ‘Inter- 
national!’” He laughed again, more oddly 
still, ‘Well, possibly—but not in the way 
you mean.” 


A day or two after the engagement was 
announced, Sefior Arturo Iglesia, the 
famous concert pianist, rode in a taxi-cab to 
that part of the metropolis known as “Tin 
Pan Alley,” and told the chauffeur to wait. 

Three stories nearer heaven, he present- 
ly intruded upon the privacy of a young 
man who, together with a battered upright 
piano and a stool, was the sole occupant 
of a large and dusty loft. The young man, 
who wore a wrinkled green suit and a 
checked waistcoat, had neglected to remove 
his derby hat, which was pushed far back 
on his head. As he played, he smoked a 
thin, dyspeptic cigar. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Milliken,” said the 
genius, bowing. 

The young man stopped playing and 
greeted him effusively. 

“Oh, hello, Iglesia! 
thing?” 

“Most excellent, thank you. I have 
made the contract. The advance payment 
is ten thousand dollars. There is also five 
thousand for exclusive privileges for one 
month for some idiotic musical comedy. 
They are mad over it. They say it will 
sweep the country. I have here your 
check for one-half the amount.” 

The young man at the piano crossed his 
legs and hugged them. 

“That’s fine! Much obliged. Almost 
wish I hadn’t agreed to keep my name off 
it. Oh, it was generous of you to split 
even. I don’t dispute éhat. But if you’d 
used my name on it, I wouldn’t ’a’ asked 
foranickel. I gota rep, too. Say—I tell 
you what we'll do: You put my name on it 
and take back vour check.” 

“Too late,” said Iglesia. 
was our agreement.” 

The young man sighed heavily. 

“Sure. Iknowit was. Only—oh, well 
—J’ll never spill the beans. Don’t worry. 
Only, that’s a peach of a waltz—a peach! 
Best I ever wrote.” 

“Vou forget,” said Iglesia coldly “that 
I provided the motif.” 

“‘T don’t forget nothing. Then I wrote 
her; didn’t I?” 

“Then I,” said Iglesia, ‘I rewrote her. 
And made it what it is now. I could not 
have done your part; you could not have 
done mine.” 

“Oh, well, we won’t quarrel. 
wish my name was on it, 
Well—young lady like it?” 

“Very much,” said Iglesia. 

“Funny thing,” said the young man, 
absently striking discords. “Youre 
Iglesia, and the young lady don’t like your 
stuff. She likes mine; she don’t know it, 
but she likes mine better. I’m married 
myself. I make a living out of this here 
business, and the old woman, she hates 
music like poison. Can’t even have a 
phonograph in the house. Piano? Well, 
not on your life. Say, I’m doin’ part of 
the music for this here Red Roof revue. 
If you should happen to want to dig up 
some new tune or other and collaborate 
again, why,I——” 

“Mother of God!” said Iglesia, insulted, 
on the threshold. ‘‘Because I am an art- 
ist, do you think I am a bigamist also? 
And, besides, I am composing a sonata.” 


How’s every little 


“Besides, it 
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Cf) you realize 
how ojten 
eyes are fastened 
on your nails 2 
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Are you willing to be judged by their appearance P 


' YOU gesture freely as you talk to 
: him. His eyes follow your mov- 

ing finger tips. What are his im- 
pressions ? 

Men are especially sensitive to little de- 
ficiencies in a woman’s appearance. Many 
men habitually judge a woman by the 
condition of her hands. The impression 
given by carelessly manicured nails is a 
hard thing to overcome. 


With cotton wrapped 
around an orange stick 
and dipped in Cutex, 
work around each nail, 
pushing back the cuticle 


Wherever you go you are being silently 
appraised by your nails. Lovely hands, 
smooth, even nails immediately suggest a 
background of refinement. 


The most important part of your mani- 
cure is the care of the cuticle. When you 


cut the overgrown cuticle, you inevitably 
cut the live skin. As it heals, the skin 
is left thick and ragged. There is danger 
also of injuring the sensitive nail root, 
which is only one-twelfth inch below the 
surface. 


You can easily have lovely hands 


It is possible to keep the cuticle thin, 
smooth, evenly shaped without cutting it. 
Your hands and nails can be so lovely 
you will be proud to have them noticed. 


Cutex will soften the cuticle and keep 
it in good condition—it will prevent 
hangnails and rough places. 


Foliow the directions under the illus- 


trations. You will be surprised when 


For snowy white 
nail tips apply Cutex 4 
Nail White under- f 
neath them directly 
from tube. A few 
brisk rubs with Cu- 
tex Nail Polish will 
give the nails a high 
gloss. 


you see how easy it is to have the same 
dainty nails you have so admired in your 
friends. Once or twice a week, give your 
nails this quick manicure. A few min- 
utes is all that is necessary. You need give 
no more thought to the care of your 
hands. The consciousness of flawless 
nails will. add greatly to your poise—your 
general charm. 


You can get Cutex at any drug or de- 
partment store in the United States and. 
Canada, and any chemist’s shop in Eng- 
Jand. 


Six manicures for 20 cents 

Send the coupon below and 20 cents 
for the Introductory Manicure Set. This 
is not as large as the standard set but it 
contains enough of the Cutex preparations 
for at least six complete manicures. 
Address Northam Warren, 114 West 17th 
Street, New York City. 


If you live in Canada, address Northam 
Warren, Dept. 506, 200 Mountain St., 
Montreal, Canada. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 
TWO DIMES TODAY 


Cutex Cuticle Remover comes 
in 35c and 65c bottles. Cutex 
Nail White, Nail Polish and 
Cold Cream are 35c¢ each. 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 506, 114 West 17th Street 
New York City 


H Send two dimes for 
H this manicure set 
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Meet Men Thru Golf 


On the golf course—as nowhere else—you come in 
contact with successful men—men whom it ts an asset 
to know. 


Why not play golf this year? You must realize there 
is nothing that will so grip your enthusiasm—and pre- 
serve the vigor of youth. Golf will enable you to work 
harder and think more clearly—it will re-build your 
energies and fit you to master any job you tackle. 


The above name has been the hall-mark of quality on 
golf clubs for more than 22 years—clubs that have al- 


ways been so good that many of our first ones are still Model 3-BB 
giving regular service after almost a quarter of a century. sooo eon 
Driver 


More recently we have brought out the MAC- 
GREGOR Ball—which is assured of being the sen- 
sation of 1920. 

Ask your Pro or Dealer for MACGREGOR Clubs 
and Balls—but wrile us for our new catalog. 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO. 
Dept. 10, DAYTON, OHIO 
Established 2829 


Make Your Single Sockets 
Double Workers 


Have a place to attach your | 
Electrical Appliances without 


disturbing bulbs. Light and 
Power or Light and Heat from 
every single electric socket. 


“Every wired home needs 
three or more” 


SAFETY 
Makes the Pleasure Keener 


Mullins steel boats make boating the 
safest of pleasures. Built with air- 
tight compartments, they can’t sink. 
Steel hull can't leak, warp, waterlog 
or open ‘at the seams. No calking. 
Boathouse not needed. 


No. 2452 Shade 
lolders enable you to 
use any shade with your 
Two-Way Plugs. 


More than 70,000 now in use. Built 
in world’s largest boat factory from 
designs of America’s foremost naval 
architects. 


THE MULLINS BODY CORPORATION 


Boat Department 
617 Franklin St. Salem, Ohio. 


MULLINS cantsin 
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The Love-Piker 


(Continued from page 57) 


unexpected in one of his years. His step 
was doubtless the result of chilblains or 
rheumatism, but the effect was one of 
gaiety none the less. 

“Draw up at the curb,” Hope directed 
her chauffeur impulsively, and then, when 
the car was opposite Peter, she leaned out 
and said, “Get in, Mr. Van Huisen, and 
T’'ll take you home.” 

It was the least she could do to make 
amends. 

His face lighted up with pleasure as he 
saw who it was, and he climbed awk- 
wardly and timidly to the seat beside her. 
Under his arm was a package done up in 
wrinkled wrapping-paper and tidily tied 
with two different colors of string. 

She asked him his address, and he told 
her, which information she relayed to the 
chauffeur. 

“T was glad to see you,” he offered, 
when he had seated himself gingerly on 
the edge of the upholstery. “TI got here a 
wedding presents for you. Maybe you 
will like it.” He gravely gave her the 
package. 

“T’m sure I shall like it,”” Hope agreed 
courteously. “I hope you have been well 
lately.” 

He looked at her quickly, as if to ask 
why the sudden change in the topic of 
conversation. 

“Yes; I have been so good as I expect. 
It looks like I’m going to last a long time 
—too long, I guess.” He added the last 
with a sigh. 

‘What do you mean?” Hope asked. 

“Nothing, except when a man gets so 
old his son is ashamed of him, he ain’t 
got so much use for himself, neither.” 

“I’m sure you’re wrong,” Hope insisted 
hastily. ‘Martin loves you more than 
anything in the world, except maybe, me, 
and he wouldn’t hurt your feelings.” 

The old man absorbed this slowly. 

“Then why did he give me a ticket to 
the matinée on Saturday, the day he is to 
be married? I ask you. But I know 
why. He thinks maybe I didn’t notice 
by the papers when he will be married. 
He didn’t say I should stay away—he 
couldn’t quite do that—once or twice he 
nearly said it, but he couldn’t. J seen it.” 

Peter was silent for a while. So was 
Hope. She was fighting her fight all over 
again, and losing ground every minute. 

“When they is little,” Peter said, out 
of his reflections, and omitting to specify 
what he meant by “they,” “when they is 
little and they steps on you, you laugh, 
because it’s only maybe your finger or 
something that gets hurt, but when they 
gets older, it’s different, because then they 
steps on your heart.” 

The car drew up in front of the number 
which Peter had given as his address. 

“Why, this isn’t your home!” Hope 
said, startled. 

“Yes, itis, miss.” Peter was clambering 
out. “Yes, itis. I moved. Martin hired 
me a room in a swell boarding-house. I 
guess maybe he thinks if I get nice things 
and good grub, I shouldn’t notice he is 
ashamed of me. Well, I don’t notice it 
every minute—but I don’t guess I should 
go to that show on Saturday just the 
same.” 

Hope took her guilty conscience away 
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at last. What had she done? Absolutely om 
destroyed an old man’s faith in his son, et 
made him unhappy for the tiny balance —— 
of his life, and all because she was afraid Et 

some one would laugh at her own insig- = i 

- nificant self. For she realized what on 

= Martin had done—how, rather than ex- ht - 

of cuse himself at the expense of the girl he £! 
loved, he had kept silent and not explained | 

ed to his father that, according to social iY 

usage, wedding invitations are always 

ut posted from the home of the bride. | 

nd She hadn’t quite faced the thing be- 
fore, had never pictured old Peter as a 

ke creature of easily damaged sensibilities. 
Like all spoiled children. she had thought 

he only of the way it would affect her 

rk- comfort. 

ri And now this ray of light, filtering 

ae through from the outside, showed up some 

ied ugly spots she had kept carefully hidden. 

id “Whatever have you got in the funny 

he old package?” Hope’s sister Ethel de- 
manded, when she came into the sewing- 

ed, room, where the neglected bridesmaids’ 

“That?” Hope looked at the package 

oe Peter had given her. ‘“That’s—er—a Getting Husky, Son— 
wedding present.” 

“And you brought it home yourself, Grape-Nuts Agrees! 
ed tied up with that crazy piece of string? This delicious wheat and malted barley 

Hope reluctantly untied the parcel. food provides, in easily digestible form, 

. She had no particular _ to put —_— essential elements Nature requires for 
present in judgment before her slangy 

and growth, health and strength. 

: “Oh, isn’t it funny and old-fashioned?” . ” 

~4 exclaimed the girl. ; “There’s a Reason” for 

But Hope couldn’t see anything funny G N 

or old-fashioned about it. Tears of shame rap e ad uts 
made it almost impossible to see at all 

= the wonderful Kashmir shawl, “exact At Grocers Everywhere 

rt beautiful, like mother,” which Peter 
wanted her to have. Someway, Hope} | 

ed sensed that the old man had not trusted} © 

om to his taste in buying something new for| |” 

le, her, and so had chosen, instead, to send the iy 
one thing among his belongings which she : 
had sincerely admired. 

the air suspiciously. ‘‘Camels or moth- 

w Stoll Send No Money! 

Hope did not reply. But she knew. It 


was stale pipe-smoke, which was there Ladies’ Solitaire— 


AND WATER-PROOF TENI4 


* because old Peter had held it close to his Examination Free 
“4 heart in that last hour before he had A real spring bed, full size for two, and —10 Months to Pay 
wrapped it positively water-proof tent with screened 
as windows—folds on running board with- Examine 
a She didn’t sleep that night, which is out blocking doors, and sets up an 
i p rin two min’ ‘ime. 

no way for a bride to prepare for her day Hething ewual te it incomfort, complete- 

t of days, and when she got up, there was ness OF compactness. It quickly | pays for 
i 5 i itself in hotel bills saved. 3 
fy a nagging headache . to be dealt with. Stoll and save lodging hardships and dis- 
: That headache personified her new opinion appointments. If you don't know our 
. of herself, someway, and it kept getting dealer wri SL lg 
’ steadily worse as the morning wore on The Stoll Mfg. Co. A perfectly cut blue- f 

or F g white Diamond in 1 
: and the hour approached which ought to 3245 Larimer St. Denver. Colorado beh id gord suiting 
"y have been bringing her happiness. at only $2.80 amonth! 
y Finally, the car came to take her to the Take Advantage of 

church. She was quite ready externally, MONEY 
- but internally she was far from prepared. BACK if you are not satis- 
Her very soul was tortured with doubts 

and scorn. ostal Brings You reatest Diamond 

“I don’t see what is the matter with Watch and Jewelry Book Ever Published 

1g ” * Whether you order this ring or not, let us send you 
: you, Hope,” her mother said, as she De Luxe Catalog FREE, containing descrip- 
ad tions of rings, watches, diamonds and other eee 
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Minerva 


startled Mrs. Warner because of its un- 
expected tenderness. “Let me ride over 
to the church all alone. I have something 
| I must think out. When [ arrive, I’ll be 
| all right.” 
Her statement, ‘When I arrive,” held 
an ambiguity which her mother did not 
| appreciate unti! everybody at the church 
| had been waiting for at least half an hour 
for a bride who did not appear. Her 
| mother had left much later than Hope, 
| but she got to the church and found no 
| sign of her daughter 
| The reason was that Hope, as soon 


» | as she was out of sight of the house, gave 


| the driver a different address and urged 
him to al] legal speed in reaching it. 

Arrived at her destination, she flew out 
| of the car, a vision of spring whiteness, 
| and demanded of the astonished landlady, 
| who answered the door, that she show her 
_to the room of Mr. Peter Van Huisen. 
| Peter was in, very much in. When 
Hope opened the door in answer to his 
invitation, she found him sitting at the 
window, his hands uselessly folded, his 
pipe on the table before him, and his eyes 
directed outside. 

She flew to his side and kneeled there on 
the floor, wedding-dress and all. 

“‘Peter dear,” she said, “‘I have a hor- 
rible confession to make. You will not 
want me to marry your boy when you 
hear what I have done, but I have to tell 
you about it just the same.” 

“You got some confession to make to 
me?” Peter asked wonderingly. “How 
could it a white angel like you have some- 
thing to confess?” 

Hope laughed, with a catch in her laugh. 

“Tt was not Martin who forgot to send 
you the invitation to our wedding. It was 
I. I deliberately forgot. I don’t know 
how I have the courage to tell you this, 
even here on my knees. I guess it is be- 
cause I couldn’t go on and marry Martin 
if I didn’t. It had to be one or the other, 
and I couldn’t give him up. I have to 
tell you the whole truth or it won’t be 
any use. I deliberately didn’t invite you 
because I thought some one might laugh 
at you. And I didn’t do it to spare your 
feelings but to spare my own, and—oh, 
Peter, can you ever forgive me?” 

“Forgive you?” There was a note of 
jubilation in Peter’s voice. ‘Forgive you 
when you bring me back my boy I thinked 
'I had lost. My dear, I guess yes. I for- 
give you. Martin was not ashamed. He 
—you bet I forgive you!” 

“Then come to the wedding with me.” 

“Maybe somebody will laugh, just like 
you said. I don’t care about the wedding 
new.” He was laughing himself. “I’m 
a funny old fellow.” 

“No; I am quite sure no one will laugh 
except Martin—and he will be laughing 
at me. But I will love him twice as much, 
just because he does.” 

“T don’t think I should did it.” 

“T don’t think you can do anything else 
—that is, if you really forgive me. I shall 
not be married unless you do.” 

At last, Peter was persuaded, but he in- 
sisted that he be allowed to change his 
clothes, because, as he said, “I got some 
fancier ones.” 

She was prepared for something of a 
shock, but hardly for the one she got when 
Peter joined her in the limousine at the 
front door. For Peter was correctly clad 
in the morning costume of Fifth Avenue, 
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frock coat, silk hat, gloves, and all. And 
everything fitted, too. 

“Peter, you look scrumptious!” Hope 
marveled. “Where did you get those 
clothes?” 

“My boy Martin, he buys ’em for me,” 
Peter explained glibly. “He said I should 
wear ’em to the show this afternoon.” 

“Oh!” She saw a ray of light. 

The wedding-party was waiting when 
Hopeand Peter arrived. Hope’s family and 
bridesmaids were in one anteroom in the 
church, and Martin, with his best man, was 
in another. 

Hope violated a time-honored custom, 
which is supposed to keep a bride and 
groom apart on their wedding-day until 
the moment they meet at the altar, and 
asked an usher to take Peter and herself 
to where Martin was. 

He was mildly surprised when Peter was 
towed in by his radiant bride-to-be. 

“T didn’t wish I should come—” Peter 
began; but Hope cut him short. 

“Martin Van Huisen, I’m half an hour 
late. Why aren’t you pacing the floor or 
out ransacking the city to find me?” 

He eyed her quizzically. 

“T thought I knew where you were.” 

She absorbed this in silence. 

“And you had those clothes made for 
Peter because you were sure I would do 
just what I did, didn’t you?” 

Some one had seen Hope come in, and 
the news had been communicated to the 
organist. He now began the majestic 
heart-throb of the wedding march. > 

“What made you think I would?” —— 
insisted. “Did you hypnotize me?” ... 

Martin shook his head. 

“Then why?” 

“Because I thought I knew the kind of 
a girl I was marrying.” 

Silence fell between them. Pride blazed 
a moment in Hope’s eyes. 

“T don’t want to do everything just a as 
you expect me to,” she flared. “I don’t’ 
want to have you know me so well that 
you can think my thoughts for me in ad- 
vance. I don’t want—” She read the 
funny look of dismay followed by one of 
determination which came into Martin’s 
eyes. “Oh, yes, I do,” she retracted 
hastily, and stepped closer to him; “but, 
Martin dear, while you’re breaking my 
spirit, be very kind to me and kiss me 
occasionally, so I’ll know you are only pre- 
tending to ‘be cross and——” 

He smothered the rest of her plea in 
conventional fashion, and Peter, to cover 
his embarrassment, scratched a match on 
the seat of his brand-new trousers. 

“‘Peter,’”’ admonished Hope, disengaging 
herself from her almost-husband’s em- 
brace, “you can’t smoke any Tanner’s De- 
light until after the ceremony.” 

Peter blew out the match which was 
poised over his corn-cob pipe and put the 
latter away in his pocket. 

“When the minister is all through with 
us’and you have kissed the bride—that’s 
me—you can light up just as soon as you 
like. In the mean time, be good boys, both 
of you. No, Martin; you can’t kiss me 
again until you have promised the min- 
ister to be kind to me all my life.” 

She eluded the groom’s arms and 
whisked out the door. Peter and Martin 
stared at the portal as it closed after her. 

“‘She’ll make you a good wife,” said 
Peter, with a reminiscent smile. ‘‘She’s 
just like mother—exact.” 
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‘~~ are days when personal 
appearance is but a reflection 
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The 


Everlasting Doors 
(Continued from page 27) 


that a time may come when these discon- 
nected specimens may be welded into a 
coordinated whole, we may surely be al- 
lowed to hope. 

Psychology, to the best of my knowledge, 
uses the words “subconscious” and “sub- 
liminal” as, in the main, synonymous. A 
writer, not Henry. Talbot, purporting to 
communicate with me from another plane 
—as to whether or not he actually does so, 
I shall have something to say later—dis- 
tinguishes between them. 

“We are the essence of the things un- 
seen,” he says, as a preliminary, “of which 
your conscious mind is but the evidence. 
Your conscious mind is the vein in the rock 
revealing the presence of infinite treasure 
which must be mined in order to be ob- 
tained. We in this state are the treasure 
after it is mined, but before it is refined, 
or has passed through the progressive 
stages which make it of immediate and 
practical value.” 

“The special function of the subconscious 
mind,” he says later, “is to store away 
those perceptions which come to you 
through the conscious mind, and, by the 
application of the daily maturing which 
goes on continuously within you, to bring 
those perceptions to a more accurate com- 
prehension of truth. Nothing living is 
static. Therefore, all your great ideas, and 
also ali your unimportant thoughts, from 
the fact that they have been thought, are 
alive and, if alive, progressive. The sub- 
conscious mind, unlike the conscious mind, 
has no morality. It merely weaves new 
thoughts into the old, and brings the fabric 
compounded of these to the notice of your 
conscious mind at intervals. The subcon- 
scious mind is impersonal and mathemati- 
cally true. Only when directed by con- 
scious personality does it become a moral 
force. Then it becomes one of the greatest 
factors that make for power.” 

Asking why the subconscious mind is 
impersonal and without morality, I re- 
ceived this reply: 

“The subconscious mind is impersonal 

_——that is, it is like a mechanical device, 
and functions as does a clock. It subjects 
the stored-up accumulation of thought to 
a maturing process, but it does not of itself 
interfere in the action and reaction of one 
thought upon another. Thinking is essen- 
tially a conscious act. Thus, meditation 
and decision belong to the conscious mind. 
The vegetable and mineral kingdoms can 
be differentiated from the animal kingdom 
by the fact that thev have only subcon- 
scious minds with a mere glimmering of 
the conscious. As a creature develops, it 
acquires consciousness.” 

“Why,” I asked, “do you speak of the 
vegetable kingdom as having mind?” 

“The mind of a vegetable is a mere 
record of its history as subjected to the 
maturing process of time. Yet, even the 
vegetable has its consciousness of exist- 
ence, of pleasure and pain, which are the 
first evidences of the possession of a con- 
scious mind. Babies are more advanced 
examples of the same case, though their 
conscious minds begin developing with 
great rapidity. It is the action of the 
subconscious, however, which enables the 
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child to make such amazing progress in 
so comparatively short a time. In this 
case, you see what I mean by lack of moral 
sense in the subconscious, as a baby has 
no sense of right or wrong.” 

On my bringing up the theory, on which 
some psychologists lay stress, that the 
subconscious is as fertile in evil suggestion 
as it is in good, the same correspondent— 
so to call him—says: 

“Evil does not enter into the sub- 
consciousness because, being negative, it 
cannot be affected, nor can it affect the 
positive. Yet, obviously, if you fill the 
subconscious mind—a mind intended to 
deal with positive thoughts—with negative 
thoughts, you create empty spaces. When 
we speak of an evil mind, therefore, we 
mean an empty mind, one on which the 
maturing process can accomplish little, 
owing to lack of material.” 

“The subconscious,” he writes again, 
“furnishes you with power, but with no 
evil, The worst that can be said of it is 
that it places an instrument in your hands 
which, like a knife, may be used as a helpful 
object, but which you may choose to turn 
into a weapon. The subconscious mind is 
impersonal force ; the subliminal is per- 
sonal ” 


He then proceeds to grade the strata of 
mentality in this way: 

1, The subconscious; 2, the conscious; 
3, the conscience; 4, the subliminal. 

Of the last, he writes: 

“The subliminal is that part of the mind 
most attuned to God, and which first 
catches the light of Truth. Any talent or 
gift or facility or beauty or righteousness 
has its root in the subliminal, the God 
within you that urges you toward right. 
. .. The subliminal is the light illumi- 
nating all your thoughts. I may call it 
the electricity of the mind; but if you 
want a better light to live by, you must 
more consciously and more constantly 
press the button with your consciousness.” 

When I spoke of the greater use we 
might make of the subliminal, he wrote: 

“That is what we are trying to teach 
you. .. . You have within your reach a 
mighty force which can accomplish things 
greater than any you have seen; but you 
regard it as a mere natural phenomenon, 
and make no use of the power.” 

I asked here if the genius of men like 
Shakespeare and Wagner, or of great dis- 
coverers and inventors, did not have its 
source in the subliminal rather than in 
the conscious, _ 

“Yes; that is the case. But it is like 
this: A man may have a talent—that is, 
the power to catch the light with that 
part of his ego which is most greatly en- 
dowed. If he keeps his soul clean, that 
light will shine down through the strata 
of his personality, illuminating his whole 
character; but if he clogs himseif with 
evil, the light cannot penetrate, and il- 
lumines merely that one portion of his 
individuality which is the most advanced. 
Those persons who appear to you most 
richly endowed are so because of the de- 
velopment which they gave to their gifts 
through the understanding of truth in at 
least one aspect. Fame, however, is an 
accident; and not all qualities make a man 
conspicuous, Lhereate own onl 
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stood to be universal, and art is known to 
be a thing in which all partake.” 

From leaders in intellect it was easy to 
pass to those in religion. 

“The great’ religious teachers allowed 
the light received through the subliminal 
to shine through them, and were endowed 
besides with the gifts of understanding, 
demonstrating, and teaching; but, in 
other respects, they do not differ from 
other men who have developed truth to 
the same degree along other lines. Be- 
sides which, art and religion are so inter- 
woven that they cannot be separated. 
To one man, a painting may explain more 
of the truth of Being than a sermon, and, 
to another, religious aspiration may 
demonstrate a clearer conception of 
beauty than a statue or a dance.” 

These citations are given not as au- 
thoritative but as reasonable. That, in 
the vastness of his personality and men- 
tality, man has a “‘transcendental sense’’— 
a highest point illuminated from a sphere 
above—may, I think, be taken as ad- 
mitted by most systems of metaphysics 
and psychology, some of philosophy, and 
all of religion. 


IV 


On the lines traced by my “correspond- 
ent,” it becomes easy to explain such a 
mind as, for instance, that of Shakespeare. 
His education and experience as the 
butcher’s son of Stratford and the actor- 
manager-author of the Globe Theatre, in 
London, would not account for the mental 
and esthetic treasures he was able to 
spread before mankind. Given, however, 
a powerful subconsciousness to mature 
the product of an eager. consciousness, and 
a practised use of the subliminal to throw 
the shafts of wisdom and beauty on. the 
output of every day, we have the me- 
chanics, so to speak, of genius. But in 
that mechanism it is the subliminal that 
counts for most. 

So with the great religious teachers, 
When Jeremiah declares, “The word of the 
Lord came unto me,’ ” he was doubtless re- 
ferring to knowledge gained by the “‘tran- 
scendental sense.” Ezekiel, with “the hand 
of the Lord upon him;” Zechariah, when he 
saw by night, ‘and behold a man riding 
upon a red horse, and he stood among the 
myrtle trees;” John, ‘‘in the Spirit on the 
Lord’s day, % and hearing behind him “a 
great voice as of a trumpet;” Saul, on the 
way to Damascus; all prophets, evangel- 
ists, apostles, in writings which have 
reached the heart of mankind as nothing 
else has ever done—all these were surely 
men in whom the subliminal was wide 
open to the action of the light above. 
With the intermediate strata of intelli- 
gence kept clean, as my ‘‘correspondent” 
puts it, that light passed readily through 
the medium of personality, becoming 
part of the clarifying action of the supernal 
Light of the World. 

Now, it is well to bear in mind that 
there is not one law for the prophet, the 
poet, the apostle, the great genius, and 
another for the common man. Because 
time and reverence have placed Jere- 
miah, Shakespeare, and others of the 

ming ed in a category apart it does 


the same medium as our lesser ones; and 
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Forging for Progress 


‘ROM the mines and mills of the 

Middle West come the metals and 
machinery which are used in doing 
much of the world’s work. Out of the 
Northwest, from the mines of the iron 
ranges of Michigan and Minnesota flows 
an endless current of ore to the steel 
mills of the Chicago District. Here 
where titanic accomplishment is the 
common measure of the day’s work, 
metal—more useful than gold—is 
transformed in great quantities to fit the 
needs of man and thence transported to 
the uttermost parts of the earth. 


I* the financing of the production and 
distribution of the natural resources of the 
Middle West the foreign and domestic banking 
facilities of the Continental & Commercial 
Banks, located in Chicago—the Capital of the 
Mid-Western Empire—have contributed 
service fully commensurate with the vast 
importance of the interests involved. 


The CONTINENTAL ard 
COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 


INVESTED CAPITAL MORE THAN 50 MILLION DOLLARS 
RESOURCES MORE THAN 500 MILLION DOLLARS 


that which has given us light already 
will give it to us again. “Every good 
gift,” writes St. James, ‘‘and every perfect 
gift cometh down from the Father of 
lights.” This Father’s light is caught by 
each of us in the degree to which he has 
kept himself prepared to reflect it. Some 
throw back its rays as a mirror those of 
a lamp, others with no more than the 
blur of a metal surface played on by a 
candle-beam. But the facts of paramount 
importance are the power of reflection— 
and the Light. 

I suggest, therefore, that communication 
with the plane next above us may be 
taking place indirectly, éven if it cannot 
be established that the connection is 
direct. Our. mental scheme of existence 
has hitherto been that we live in water- 
tight compartments, being transferred 
from one to another with some amount of 
violence, and generally against the will. 
Being in one compartment, we see our- 
selves cut off from the next as by an 
iron wall, knowing nothing of what is on 
the other side till we are hurtled over it. 
Hurtled over it, we can neither get back 
nor give so much as a sign or token to 
those we have left behind. Should a sign 
or a token seem to pass, there are material- 
ists to tell us that the origin is material, 
and Christians who are sure that the 
devil is the source, lest the stricken should 
be comforted. 

But is it not reasonable to think that 
one phase of life melts into another by a 
fusion so gradual that on the highest con- 
fines of one and the lowest of the other 
they may practically intermingle? Most 
of us have known characters so rarefied 
that, while living on this plane, they 
seemed almost on the next. Of this, the 
supreme example is Jesus Christ, who, 
while physically in Jerusalem, could speak 
of himself as “the Son of Man who is in 
heaven.”’ It must always be remembered 
that planes, as we call them, are not local 
or geographical, and in no way resemble 
layers of existence superimposed upon 
each other. They are states of develop- 
ment, and can be nothing else. Spiritual 
impulse must be the determining factor in 
the rise from plane to plane, not, as we so 
commonly think, the destruction of the 
body through disease or violence. 

“When a man comes to a time in life,” 
writes Henry Talbot, in speaking of the 
natural method of transition, ‘“‘at which 
the bodily restrictions fret the soul, the 
soul is released from its earthly fetters. 
This occurs at different periods in the life 
of man, not necessarily according to his 
development, but according to the order 
of his gifts. Some gifts flourish better and 
give greater results in our sphere than in 
yours. . . . As a soul discovers its func- 
tion to be in a new sphere, the bodily 
appurtenances may cease. by degrees to 
continue their work, because it is no longer 
needed.” 

Transition being in this way simple, 
easy, natural, the point where those of 
us who stay behind catch the radiance of 
those who have gone on before would 
seem to be that highest reach of the ego 
which we know as the sublime or the 
subliminal. It is the portion of the mind 
to be kept most open. Though, as far 
as specific action is concerned, we may 
have no conscious control of it, it would 
appear that we have power not only to 
close its doors but to bolt them and bar 
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BUSINESS CAR 


It is best known for its economy and 
its capacity for continuous hard work 


With ordinary care it is 
seldom out of service 
for so much as a day 
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them by unspiritual thought. Light may 
still reach us even then, but, in that case, 
it would be through the conscious only, 
and more or less at second hand. For 
direct reception, there must be a place 
where its brightness can be held. “Lift 
up your heads, O ye gates; and be ye lift 
up, ye everlasting doors; and the King of 
glory shall come in.” Something that is 
in us, of us, and the highest evidence of 
self of which we are aware, must be flung 
wide open to the central sun. 


V 


As a small contribution to the study of 
Fs immortality, I suggest, therefore, that 

| the means of communication with the 
—— | plane next above us may be fhrough the 
everlasting doors by which the subliminal 
opens upward. Through these doors, the 
mind may go up and out; through these 
doors, the light may come in and down. 
Seneum. I say this, not as using a figure of rhetoric 
but in the endeavor to express a fact. 
Just as prophets, psalmists, poets, painters, 


A DISTINCTIVE MEMORIAL IN musicians, explorers, scientists, all teachers 
ROCK OF AGES GRANITE and helpers of the human race have taken 


the inspirations caught through these 
doors from more celestial realms of God’s 


For The queenly beauty of this universe, transmuting them, into preach- 


ing or lyric or drama or picture or dis- 


design is not due to elaborate covery Or song, so we, in our smailer ways, 


may catch an occasional beam that may 


Cemetery decorations of any kind, but be worth turning into utterance. 


I come thus to the main point at issue: 


City Park rather to the facile outlines, Is there any connection between those who 


have preceded us to the next stage of 


' ' ealis 1 development and the automatic pencil, 

which are id tic. the tipping table, and the ouija-board? 

I should say that there was this much at 

or Square ROCK OF AGES GRANIT E, least: Those who take these manifesta- 


: ; tions seriously are trying to give expres- 

through its permanency, its sion to something that has taken shape in 
4 the highest stratum of their minds. That 

fine texture and light- gr ay highest stratum of the mind, agcording to 
some of our best psychological authorities, 


color, 1S especially adapted is open to constant influence from spiritual 

spheres. We speak of receiving light from 

to the erection of everlasting these spheres, but we mean receiving ideas, 

. since, in this connection, light and idea 
memorials. must be synonymous. 


As spiritually imparted and mentally 
Specify ROCK OF AGES imbibed, these ideas are doubtless in- 
stinct with truth. It is when the subliminal 


GRANITE and ask your memo- — them — that confusion 
: : is likely to occur. Whether it occurs or 
rial dealer for the certificate. whether it does’ not must depend on the 
clarity of the intervening phases of men- 
tality. Here there must obviously be 
Write for booklet great risk. Even on our own plane, a_ 
message that passes through three or 
four minds and mouths seldom reaches its 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM Co. destination without some degree of dis- 


tortion. In the same way, that which has 


Montpelier, Vermont Quarriers of left the subliminal as fact may easily 
have become fiction by the time it is 
ROCK OF AGES GRANITE written by the pencil, or spelled out by 
| the raps of a table or the dartings of 
planchette 
Quarries at . _At the same time, it may not. There 
Please refer Barre, Vermont, the Granite is that possibility as well as the other, 
to Dept. D Center of the World and it is important that it should not be 


forgotten. The phases of the mind are 2 
not always obscured. If they were, truth 
would be rarer than it is. For the un- 
thinking opponent of this investigation, 
it is a stock remark that all that comes by 
way of automatic writing and the ouija- 
board is trivial when it is not false. This 
;is not true. Much is false and more is 
‘ trivial, but much, too, is at least as cor- 
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WHAT 
PELMANISM- 


contribution to the mental life of Amer- 

ica. I have the deep conviction that it 
is going to strike at the very roots of individual 
failures, for I see in it a new power, a great 
driving force. 

I first heard of Pelmanism while in England 
on war work. Sooner or later almost every 
conversation touched on it, for the movement 
seemed to have the sweep of a religious con- 
viction. Men and women of every class and 
circumstance were acclaiming it as a,new de- 
parture in mental training that gave promise of 
ending that preventable inefficiency which acts 
as a brake on human progress. Even in France 
I did not escape the word, for thousands of 
officers and men were Pelmanizing in order to 
fit themselves for return to civil life. 


When I learned that Pelmanism had been 
brought to America by Americans for Ameri- 
cans, I was among the first to enroll. My 
reasons were two: first, because I have always 
felt that every mind needed regular, syste- 
matic and scientific exercise, and secondly, 
because I wanted to find out if Pelmanism 


P is a big, vital, significant 


was the thing that I could recommend to the’ 


hundreds who continually ask my advice in re- 
lation to their lives, problems and ambitions. 


Failure is a sad word in any language, but 
it is peculiarly tragic here in America where 
institutions and resources join to put success 
within the reach of every individual. In the 
twenty years that I have sat on the bench of 
the Juvenile Court of Denver, almost every 
variety of human failure has passed before 
me in melancholy procession. By failure I do 
not mean the merely criminal mistakes of the 
individual, but the faults of training that keep 
a life from full development and complete 
expression. 


Pelmanism Comes as an Answer 


If I were asked to set down the principal 
cause of the average failure, I would have to 
put the blaine at the door of our educational 
system. Itis there that trouble begins—trouble 
that only the gifted and most fortunate are 
strong enough to overcome in later life. 

Either think back on your own experience 
or else look into a schoolroom in your own 
town. Routine the ideal, with pupils drilled 


_ to do the same thing at the same time in the 


same way. There is no room for originality 
or initiative because these qualities would 
throw the machinery out of gear. Individu- 
ality is discouraged and imagination frowned 
upon for the same reason. No steadfast at- 
tempt to appeal to interest or to arouse and 
develop latent powers, but only the mechani- 
cal process of drilling a certain traditional 
ritual on each little head. 

What wonder that our boys and girls come 
forth into the world with something less than 
firm purpose, full confidence and leaping 
courage? What wonder that mind wander- 
ing and wool gathering are common, and that 
so many individuals are shackled by inde- 
cisions, doubts and fears? Instead of walk- 
ing forward to enthusiasm and certainty, they 
blunder along like people lost in a fog. 

It is to these needs and these lacks that 
Pelmanism comes as an answer. The “twelve 
little gray books” are a remarkable achieve- 
ment. Not only do they contain the discov- 
eries that science knows about the mind and 
its workings, but the treatment is so simple 
that the truth may be grasped by anyone 
of average education. 


JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey is known throughout 
the whole modern world for his work in the 
Juvenile Court of Denver. Years ago his vision 
and courage lifted children out of the cruelties 
and stupidities of the criminal law, and forced 
society to recognize its duties and responsibilities 
in connection with ‘the citizens of tomorrow.” 
His laws and his court-procedure have been 
made the model for Acts of Parliament in Great 
Britain. He is as much an authority in France 
and Germany and Austria and Italy. 


In plain words, what Pelmanism has done 
is to take ecg od out of the college and 
put it into harness for the day’s work. It lifts 
great, helpful truths out of the back water and 
plants them in the living stream. 

As a matter of fact, Pelmanism ought to 
be the beginning of education instead of a 
remedy for its faults. First of all, it teaches 
the science of self-realization; it makes the 
student discover himself; it acquaints him 
with his sleeping powers and shows him how 
to develop them. The method is exercise, 
not of the haphazard sort, but a steady, in- 
creasing kind that brings each hidden power 
to full strength without strain or break. 


Pelmanism Pays Large Returns 


The human mind is not an automatic de- 
vice. It will not “take care of itself.” Will 
power, originality, decision, resourcefulness, 
imagination, initiative, courage—these things 
are not gifts but results. Every one of these 
qualities can be developed by effort just as 
muscles can be developed by exercise. I do 
not mean by this that the individual can add to 
the brains that God gave him, but he can learn 
to make use of the brains that he has instead of 
letting them fall into flabbiness through disuse. 

Other methods and systems that I have 
examined, while realizing the value of mental 
exercise, have made the mistake of limiting 
their efforts to the development of some 
single sense. What Pelmanism does is to 
consider the mind as a whole and treat it as 
a whole. It goes in for mental team play, 
training the mind as a unity 

Its big value, however, is the instructional 
note. Each lesson is accompanied by a work 
sheet that is really a progress sheet. The 
student goes forward under.a teacher in the 
sense that he is followed through from first 
to last, helped, guided and encouraged at every 
turn by conscientious experts. 


THINK 


By Judge 


Ben B. Lindsey 


This point, that is its strength to me, may 
prove to be the weakness of the course. 
Americans want everything at once. They 
love to think that they can find something 
to take at night that will make them “100 
per cent. efficient” by morning. Pelmanism 
is no miracle. It cails for application. But 
I know of nothing that pays larger returns 
on an investment of one’s spare time from 
day to day. 

So I say that Pelmanism.is one of the great 
discoveries of the day. Properly followed, 
the course guaranteés’ the ‘acquisition of the 
best of all wealth—the functioning to full 
capacity of that marvelous machine we call 
“the mind.” 

(Signed) Ben B. Linsey. 


Note: AsJudge Lindsey has pointed out, Pelmanism 
is neither an experiment nor a theory. It has stood 
the test of twenty years. Its students are in every 
country in the world. Its benefits are attested by 
a men and women in all walks and conditions 
of life. 

The course takes no account of class, creed or - 


‘circumstance. Its values are for all. Business men, 


from the great captains of commerce to their clerks, 
are ardent Pelmanists. 

Professional men—lawyers, doctors, clergymen, 
teachers, artists, authors—have come to the 
knowledge that Pelmanism will help them to sur- 
mount difficulties and achieve a greater degree of 
success in their vocations. Women—both in the 
home and in business—find Pelmanism an answer 
to their problems. : 

Pelmanism is taught entirely by correspondence. 
There are twelve lessons—twelve “Little Gray 
Books.” The course can be completed in three to 
twelve months, depending entirely upon the amount 
of time devoted to study. Half an hour daily will 
enable the student to finish in three months. 

special system keeps the examiners in close 
personal touch with the students right through the 
course, and insures that individual attention which 
is so essential to the success of a study of this 
‘character. 


How to Become a Pelmanist 


“Mind and Memory” is the name of the booklet 
which describes Pelmanism down to the last detail. 
It is fascinating in itself with its wealth of original 
thought and incisive observation. It has benefits 
of its own that will make the reader keep it 

In its pages will be found the comment and 
experience of men and women of every trade, pro- 
fession and cailing telling how Pelmanism works— 
the observations of scientists with respect to such 
vital questions as age, sex and circumstance in their 
bearing on success—“stories from the life” and 
brilliant little essays on personality, opportunity, 
etc.—all drawn from facts. So great has been the 
demand that “Mind and Memory” has already 
gone into a third edition of 100,000. 

Your copy is ready for you. Immediately upon 
receipt of your request it will be mailed to you 
absolutely free of charge and free of any obligation. 
Send for “Mind and Memory” now. Don’t “put 
off.” Fill in coupon at once and mail, or call per- 
sonally at our convenient location—Fifth Avenue 
at Forty-second. Pelmanism has no secrets. 

The booklet ‘“‘Mind and Memory” is free. Use 
the coupon below or postcard and send for it NOW 
or call personally. PELMAN INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA, Suite 326, No. 505 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. : 

PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, Suite 326, 
No. 505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me, without obligation on my part, your 
free booklet, “‘Mind and Memory.” 
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rect as the text of our standard books and 
the tenor of our orthodox sermons. 

The simple fact is that the subliminal 
works in one man precisely as it does in 
another, and the value of what reaches us 
can only be gaged by its content. That 
content may be worth much; on the 
other hand, it may be worth nothing. 
The standard by which we measure this 
does not differ from that by which we 
test everything else. Moreover, cvery- 
thing else must be tested by the stand- 
ard with which we measure this! There 
is nothing in which the ridiculous is not, 
a counterpart of the sublime, as the false 
to the true, and the function of conscious 
mind is to distinguish between them. 

But to reject the right with the wrong 
in one wild, sweeping gesture, as the over- 
conservative are apt to do, is not accord- 
ing to the dictates of common sense. To 
pursue this course in other things would 
bring effort to a standstill. It would 
mean to silence Mozart and Beethoven 
because the music-hall ditty is vulgar, to 
scrape Leonardo’s “Last Supper” and 
Michelangelo’s ‘‘Last Judgment” from off 
their walls because some amateur paints 
a daub, to throw “‘ Paradise Lost ” and the 
“Tntimations of Immortality ” into the fire 
because the poetaster’s lines are silly. 

As means to an end, the automatic 
pencil, the tipping table, and the ouija- 
board have no other value than that 
which belongs to any other instrument 
that will write or spell words. By what 
force they are moved I do not know, but 
I suppose that unconscious will must 
have something to do with the operation. 
Similarly, I cannot tell why they will 
move for one and not for another, unless 
it is that unconscious will is not exerted 
with equal ease in all cases. In them- 
selves and as themselves, they are about 
as dangerous as a paint-brush or a pen. 

The danger lies in overcredulity and 
superstition, neither of which is con- 
fined to the use of these objects. When 
the counselors who appeal against them 
have, in respect to overcredulity and 
superstition, cast the beam out of their 
own eye, they may more effectively help 
their brothers whose peril is the mote. 
At the same time, no danger is to be 
ignored, and as most of us are trained 
to credulity and superstition from our 
childhood up, we cannot be too carefully 
on our guard against them. My chief 
complaint is that nothing can be gained 
by warning people of one form of error to 
hoodwink them by another. 

That directly behind the automatic 
pencil or any other means for writing 
words there is a discarnate intelligence I 
have had no personal experience to con- 
vince me. In saying this, however, I 
speak only.of myself. I know others who 
sincerely believe that they have such 
proof, and it is no part of my mission to 
attempt to controvert them. The point 
is one on which personal proof is the 
only proof that counts. But just as each 
must be free to make up his own mind 
as to what personal proof he will accept, 
so each of us must leave another free to 
make up his. 

I may be permitted to quote here what 
is said by the correspondent who speaks 
of himself as mot Henry Talbot of the 
relation of his messages to the transmitter, 
giving the passage for what the reader 
may think it worth. 
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“They come by way of her subliminal 
mind, but their source is in us. Some- 
times her mind may intervene and leave 
traces in the writing, and sometimes your 
own mind dictates to hers. But since 
your subliminal minds are in the light of 
truth, it matters little what source the 
mere words come from. Nevertheless, 
for purposes of communication between 
planes, we beg you to think of us as per- 
sonalities. I mean that, when we write of 
abstract things, it matters little who we 
may be so long as vou get truth; but 
as we wish to establish personal relations, 
we ask you, when you get our messages, 
to think of individuals here and to love 
them as much as you can. We do not 
want you, however, to do violence to your 
convictions.” 

Nevertheless, I repeat that, as far as 
my efforts at investigation go, I have al- 
ways been baffled when the point of fixing 
identity has been reached. On the other 
hand, I find much to make me think that 
the messages purporting to come from 
Henry Talbot and other “correspondents” 
are those which the subliminal mind of the 
transmitter sends out by spontaneous 
formulation. But that they are not to 
be rejected as valueless on that account 
is my underscored contention. 

It would explain, too, what I may call 


. the tendency to impersonation. A, with 


the pencil in his hand, writes that B, a 
glorified intelligence, is speaking and 
saying this or that. What may really be 
happening is that A’s mind, irradiated by 
B’s ideas, may involve the idea with the 
author. A child who sees a lamp reflected 
in a mirror may easily take the reflection 
for the lamp. In our understanding of 
the laws of immortality, we are as vet no 
more than children, liable to confuse the 
light with the light’s source or to make 
any other mistake. Mistake cannot, how- 
ever, vitiate endeavor; otherwise, human 
life could not go on. No means has ever 
yet been found for infallibly transmitting 
the knowledge of facts even between us 
who are on this plane, with all the ad- 
vantages of speech. When it comes to 
the transmutation of supersensual per- 
ceptions into the gross phraseology hardly 
delicate enough for our common daily 
purposes, we may well be prepared for 
error, and should learn to bear with it. 2 


VI 


AssuMING, for our argument, that the 
so-called communications received by the 
means I have mentioned come from the 
subliminal of the transmitter, and further 
assuming that the matter transmitted 
may often be erroneous, the question 
arises as to how far the use of these means 
should be permitted or prohibited. Where 
there is so much unguided recourse to 
them, a word on the point may not be 
out of place. I do not, of course, presume 
to advise, still less to dogmatize; yet, in 


.view of the hundreds of letters written 


me on the subject since the appearance 
of my book, ‘The Abolishing of Death,” 
I may be permitted to give an opinion. 
It being understood that the means 
themselves are harmless, it becomes the 
more important to remember that our 
real dread is that of superstition. As a 
mental foe, it is the more subtle, owing 
to the fact that it enters into our lives more 
widely than we generally recognize. Few 
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million tires for 192 


What kind tires are they 


could spend an hour or 

two in a vulcanizing shop 
—watch the tires coming in 
for repair with all their weak- 
nesses showing — talk to the 
shop manager away from the 
cheers of the tire salesmen— 


I: the average motorist 


He would see what comes 
ef thinking too much in terms 
of “concessions” and “allow- 
ances.” 


* * 


Concessions and allow- 
ances are what the irrespon- 
sible tire dealer lives on. 


He finds it easier to con- 
vince a man that he will make 
good on a tire if it goes bad 
than to convince him that it 
won't go bad. 


Here isa car that has run too close 
to the curb. Rubbing up aguinst curbs 
will grind the rubber off the side of 
@ tire, finally exposing the fabric to 
the action of sand and water. 

A great many tires would last longer 
if their owners were only a little more 
careful not to scrape against curbs in 
stopping and Starting. 


What practical motorists 
are looking for today is good 
tires—not tires that may have 
to be made good. 


And they are going more 
and more to the dealer whose 
business is based on quality 
instead of on chance. 


¢ 


The United States Rubber 
Company stands back of that 
kind of a dealer with all the 
tremendous resources at its 
command. 


It has staked a larger in- 
vestment on quality than any 
other rubber organization. Its 
first thought has always been 


of the tire user—putting his 
problem before the problem 
of markets. 


Every important advance 
in tire manufacture has come 
from the United States Rub- 
ber Company— the first 
straight-side automobile tire, 
the first pneumatic truck tire, 
the grainless rubber solid truck 
tire, for instance. 

The U. S. guarantee is for 
the life of the tire, and not for 
a limited mileage. 


* * * 


Nearly every man pays for 
U. S.’ tire quality, but he 
doesn’t always get it. 

If he did the country 
wouldn’t need forty millior 
tires this year. 


United States Tires 


ty-three 
‘actories 


United States @ Rubber Company 


The oldest and 
Rubber Organization in the Worla 


. Two hundred and 
thirty-nve Branches 
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forms of religion are free from it, few 
phases of scientific research, few phi- 
losophies or business undertakings. By 
it, I do not, of course, mean the fear of 
walking under a ladder or of the number 
thirteen, but an excessive and ignorant 
trust to principles that have not been 
sufficiently tested. There is, too, a nega- 
tive superstition as well as a positive, and 
incredulity may often proceed from the 
same kind of ignorance as the error it 
condemns. While the fact that a princi- 
ple is avowedly tentative is not a reason 
for disregarding it, it is a reason for defend- 
ing oneself against ignorance and excess. 

The elements of ignorance and excess 
entering so generally into the handling of 
the automatic pencil and similar devices 
for reaching the subliminal—to express it 
in that way only—I should myself dis- 
courage from their use most young people, 
most nervous people, most people inclined 
to be excitable or credulous, and all with- 
out exception who do not approach this 
task in a reserved, investigating, and en- 
tirely serious spirit. As to what consti- 
tutes an entirely serious spirit, the indi- 
vidual must be his own judge. For the 
reasons I have just expressed, as well as 
for some others, the Jennifer, from whom 
I have quoted in this and previous articles, 
has discontinued the use of the automatic 
pencil, except on rare occasions for what 
I may call a test, and I myself to appeal 
to it. This means caution, not condem- 
nation. The decision is wholly personal. 
and I think it worth while to state it 
purely in the hope that some of my readers, 
uncertain as to what they ought to do. 
may get some help from it. While I be- 
lieve that the experience has brought us 
in touch with a high phase of the sub- 
liminal mind—that, at least—I also know 
that it is not well to take of anything more 
than one can assimilate. The gaging of 
one’s capacity to assimilate supercon- 
scious thought should, I think, be a guide 
to everyone. 

But of all forms of danger, condemna- 
tion of anything in the mass strikes me 
as the most dangerous. Credulity may 
be bad; superstition may be worse; but 
the spirit of wholesale condemnation is 
among the worst of the enemies mankind 
has to face. The convicted criminal may 
easily be more sympathetic than the man 
who ascribes all he does not agree with to 
the particular devil he believes in. My 
plea is for tolerance, the blood-brother of 
the loveliest of all virtues and the surest 
sign of sanity. It is for patience, and a 
willingness to wait and see what it is that 
the good Lord means to work out. Great 
impulses do not take possession of great 
sections of mankind without some. dy- 
namic urge behind them. Divine passion, 
as Henry Talbot calls it, is the driving 


- power of all progress. It can be misused, 


denounced, and denied; but, sooner or 
later. it will have its way. 

Why not be calm, then, and quiet, 
confident that what the Lord means to 
do will come to pass and nothing else? 


y the next t of this series, 

The First 7 in July Cos- 
mopolitan, Mr. King contends that 
our psychic powers have a far wider 
range than we usually ascribe to 
them, and explains some of the 
things that, with better understand- 
_ing of them, we may be able to 
accomplish. 
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Noted 
Psychologists 


try the Realism Test 


115 


the Edison Shop, Fifi 

York, when Messrs. Bingham, 
Farnsworth and Follett. came in 
and asked to hear the Realism Test. 


Get remarkable and enjoyable sensation from Mr. Edison's 


- was in that temple of music— the 
Edison Shop on Fifth Avenue, 
New York. The great rear hall, semi- 
visible through half-open doors, was 
steeped in a profound hush. A voice 
drifted to my ears from within—a 
voice lovely and full, vibrant with a 
depth of feeling. I recognized the first 
appealing notes of a beloved ballad. 

The exquisite beauty of the music 
instinctively drew my eyes through 
the doors—that I might gaze upon the 
singer. Instead, I beheld three men 
seated before a stately Chippendale 
cabinet. Their heads were bowed. 
The magic spell of the beautiful song 
was full upon them. 


. .. The music died away. The 
three men sat on in silence. They 
were lost in reverie. 

Finally one found his voice: “I 
could have sworn there was a living 
singer behind me. It was marvelous. 
Carried me back to a certain summer I 
spent in my youth.” 

The second stirred himself: ‘I felt 
the presence of a living singer. She 
was singing—free and unrestrained. 
The accompaniment seemed by a 
separate instrument.” 


unique musical experiment 


The third spoke up: “The music 
filled my mind with thoughts of peace 
and beauty.” 


The Realism Test 


Ir was Mr. Edison’s unique Realism 
Test—given specially for three men 
of international renown in art and 
science. The man who first spoke was 
Dr. W. V. Bingham, Director of the 
Department of Applied Psychology, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
His two colleagues were Prof. C. H. 
Farnsworth, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Music, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Wilson 
Follett, Esq., distinguished author 
and music critic. 

Perhaps no other three men could 
be found in America, who have delved 
so deeply into that fascinating sub- 
ject of research: How does music 
exert its strange power on our minds 
and emotions? 

Perhaps no similar group of men 
could combine, to an equal degree, 
the viewpoint of scientist, musician, 
and music-lover. 

The test was to determine scientif- 


NEW EDISON 
Phonograph with a Soul 


ically the emotional reactions pro- 
duced by the realism of Mr. Edison’s 
new phonograph. 

The reactions of these highly criti- 
cal minds demonstrated that Mr. 
Edison has succeeded in devising a 
new and fascinating way for you to 
judge the New Edison. It brings in- 
to play your whole temperament and 
your fullest capacity to feel the finer 
emotions. 


Would you like to try 
the same Test? 


Tue Edison dealer in your city is 
equipped to give you the Realism 
Test. Look for his announcement, or 
if you do not know who he is, write 
us for his name. A 

Send for the fascinating book, 
“Edison and Music.” It is a story, 
written by one of Edison’s right-hand 
men, that helps you understand the 
marvelous art of Music’s RE-CREATION 
which Edison developed at a cost of 
3 million dollars. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 
Orange, N. J. 


From actual photograph taken in 
th Ave., New - 
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Recommend Oil Stoves 
‘Equipped With KEROGAS Burners 


Advantages of the Kerocas Burner in perfecting the 
operation of oil stoves are so fully demonstrated that live 
dealers everywhere now handle and recommend one or more 
makes of KEROGAS-equipped oil stoves. 

The Kerocas Burner makes an oil stove act like a gas 
range. It virtually duplicates the cooking efficiency and 
instant heat control of the best type of gas range. 

With the Kerocas Burner you can have instanily any 
degree ot heat required—quick, slow, intense or simmering— 
by simply turning a control wheel. This spells efficiency 
and economy—you cook better without waste! 


Look for This Mark on the Burners 
of the Oil Stove You Buy 


Burning common kerosene or coal oil, in combination with air, the 
Kerocas Burner produces a clean, powerful, double flame—‘‘a flame 
within a flame’’—concentrated directly on the cooking vessel. This is the 
supreme test of a cook stove’s merit. ‘‘Scattered heat’’ means waste that 
detracts from cookinz results and adds to fuel cost. 


The Kezocas Burner mixes a large proportion of air with the oil it 


burns. This special aerating process insures not only a highly concentrated - 


flame, but also a substantial fuel saving—as air costs nothing! 

Kerocas Burner is built for long-time service. Simple construction. No 
complicated Sg to require adjustment. Made from one piece of genuine 
brass; rust, leak and “‘fool-proof.” It should last as long as the oil 
stove itself. 

Ask your dealer to show you a demonstration of the magic Kero is 


“flame within a flame. , 
DEALERS’ NOTE—The best jobbe: repared to supply various 
excellent brands of oil stoves auuipped with the KEROG. Burners. 

A.J. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 

1214 First Avenue 
Manufacturers af Burners, Ovens, Cooking and Heating Stoves and Ranges 
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Star-Dust 


(Continued from page 36} 


with all the honors we got by our daughter, 
blain, respegtable beoble.” 
course—— 

“For twenty-five years in one business 
in one neighborhood we’ve such a standing 
that from three blocks arouad they come 
to my husband he should keep their sav- 
ings. My girls, I can say it on a Bible, 
more than anything around them was al- 
ways respegtability.”” 

“But why——” 

“Tf I’m mistaken, Miss Lily, and blease 
God I should be, then excuse me for a 
foolish old woman; but is—is everything 
all right with you, Miss Lily?” 

“Mrs. Neugass, I— What do you 
mean?” 

“I took you in for a student, a girl 
alone from her home town, but not once 
since you’re with us—I can’t help it, I 
got eyes—so much as a postal card. All 
right, I said time and time again to my 
husband, she don’t have friends to come 
and call on her, because she’s a stranger 
in New York. But no letters—not a line! 
I know Goys ain’t so strong on family ties, 
but once in a while a letter——” 

“T don’t quite see where the matter of 
my correspondence can be of interest to 
you, Mrs. Neugass.”’ 

“No; but it is of interest to me if 
everything is all right with you. If every- 
thing is over and aboveboard, as the say- 
ing is, Miss Lily——” 

There was a throb to the silence, as 
she sat upright there in bed, that seemed 
to shape itself about her like a trap. 
She buried her face suddenly into her 
hands. 

Then Mrs. Neugass rose, edging round 
the back of her chair as if to get clear of 
even propinquity. 

“T’m right!” she cried hoarsely and 
rather coarsely. “I’mright,then! I took 
into my home a bad girl!” 

“No—no—no!” 

Out of bed, her feet hastily into slippers 
and fumbling into her kimono so that the 
flow of her hair went down inside it, Lily 
approached Mrs. Neugass, her gesture 
toward her and entreating. 

“Mrs. Neugass, you’re horribly wrong in 
what you suspect. You must listen to 
me—”’ 

“You can exblain nothing to me except 
to get your clothes packed. How it goes 
to show you never can tell beoble from 
looks! Even my husband, who never 
gets deceived in human nature, ‘She’s a 
refined, intelligent girl to have around,’ 
he says. My stepdaughter, a gir: I am as 
careful with as if she was still eighteen, 
should go out of her way to get you before 
Auchinloss! No wonder he says it you 
are limited and that you fall just short of 
fine talent. You dcn’t deserve it no bet- 
ter. Ain’t you ashamed, you bad girl, you? 
I’m only sorry for the mother you say you 
got—ycur poor mother!” 

“Mrs. Neugass, this is outrageous! You 
haven’t the right to speak to me like this! 
It was wrong, I admit, to—to deceive you. 
But I had my reasons—you wouldn’t have 
taken me in—I’m not what—what you 
think I am.” 

“JT don’t care what you are and what 
you ain’t. I only want you to pack your 
bags and go.” 
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The Bride Loves 
a Gift of Ivory Pyralin 


T so happily combines the useful with a delightful 
air of luxury. Its simple lines, delicate grain and 
mellow lustre of old ivory are distinctive of good taste 


Ivory Pyralin is made its a number of exquisite and 
exclusive designs. It is sold in complete sets, from brush 


to puff-holder, or in single articles, if preferred. Each The La Belle Pattern, 
piece is stamped, “Ivory Pyralin,” in tiny letters. a 
Because it cannot tarnish, chip or break, and is easily Toory Pyralin. 


cleaned, it is unquestionably the ideal toiletware. 


One cannot appreciate the full beauty of Ivory Pyralin 
without seeing it. On exhibition at the leading 
merchants’. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Inc, Sates Dert., Pyrat Division, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Se —} 
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June Mornings 


Bubble grains 
on berries 

Mix these airy, flimsy 
bubbles in every dish of 
berries. Use Puffed Rice 
or Corn Puffs. The blend 
is delightful. It adds what 
crust adds to a shortcake. 

At breakfast, also, serve 
~” with cream and sugar—any 
of these fragile. fascinating 
grains. 


Evenings 


Whole wheat 
steam exploded 


For suppers, float Puffed 
Wheat in milk. That means 
whole wheat with every food 
cell blasted. The grains are 
puffed to eight times normal 
Size. 

They seem like tid-bits, 
but every flaky globule is 
a grain of wheat made easy 
to digest. 


June Afternoons 


Airy, nut-like confections 
For hungry children, crisp and douse 

with melted butter. Then Puffed Grains 
become nut-like confections, to be eaten 
like peanuts or popcorn. 

Use also like nut-meats as a garnish 
on ice cream. Use as: wafers in your 
soups. 


Puffed Puffed Corn 
Wheat Rice Puffs 
Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


Prof. Anderson’s creations 


In Pufied Grains every food cell is blasted by a steam explosion. A 
hundred million steam explosions occur in every kernel. Thus digestion 
is made easy and complete. Every atom feeds. 


The grains are toasted, crisp and flimsy. They taste like nut-meats 
puffed. Never were grain foods made so inviting. 


But remember the great fact. Every element is fitted to digest. 
They are ideal grain foods which never tax the stomach. 


In summer serve at all hours, and in plenty. Keep all three kinds on 
d. 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Sole Makers 3369 
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“TI won’t go until you’ve heard me out!” 

“We're respegtable beoble.” 

“Oh, I know, Mrs. Neugass, your kind 
of respectability. I was reared on it. 
It’s the cruelest respectability in the 
world. It has no outlook except through 
the narrow little bars of the small decencies 
you have erected about yourselves.” 

“That fine talk don’t save a girl’s skin 
when she’s in such a fix like you!” 

“T’ve more claims to your precious 
kind of respectability than you—than you 
think!” 

“T don’t think no more. I know! I 
don’t say it’s the nicest thing I should 
have looked once through your things. 
Even then, I ‘must have felt it in my 
bones. That little dress with the nursery 
rime on the yoke—how it was I didn’t get 
suspicious then! All of a sudden, last 
night, though—even while you was sing- 
ing, it come over me—all these weeks I 
must have been blind.” 

“T tell you I’m a married woman. I 
was married the fourth of last July in the 
Leffingwell Rock Church in St.—in a city 
I don’t care to name. I suppose that 
constitutes me a moral woman in your 
world of cautious morality. But, in my 
eyes, I’m a moral leper. Not because I 
did not marry, but because I did. Married 
a man for every reason in the world ex- 
cept love. No marriage ceremony in the 
world can condone the immorality of that! 
Society may, but God doesn’t. From your 
point of view, then, I’m a respectable 
woman. From mine, I’m rotten.” 

“T don’t know what it is you’re talking 
about. If you are what you say you are, 
what does it mean living around in decent 
beoble’s houses in a condition like yours? 
It’s an insult to my daughters you should 
be here. The right kind of a married 
woman don’t live around New York in 
such a way like you. There is something 
very crooked in the wood-pile.” 

“Tf that is what bothers you, won’t you 
please, dear Mrs. Neugass, let me tell you 
the whole story? I need you-— ” 

“The ‘whole story,’ Miss—Mrs. Parlow, 
or whatever it is you call yourself, ain’t 
what bothers me. All I want is you should 
go while my husband is down in his store 
and my daughter in her position. I am 
ashamed they should know. I’m lucky 
yet I saved myself from having a disgrace 
in the house a few weeks from now.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Neugass, be careful—you 
may have cause some day to——” 

“A singer she wants to be! Is it any 
wonder, miss, you got no luck? A girl 
like you don’t deserve it. I’m sorry enough 
for your poor mother. Married or no 
married, I want you should leave here. 
Quick, you bad pul, you! I'll wait out- 
side till you go.’ 

So Lily was subjected to the bitter, 
the unspeakably vulgar humiliation of 
gathering her belongings like any culprit 
servant-girl, cramming them, blind with 
tears and frenzy, into the suitcase and 
valise, scalding tears rolling down while 
she dressed 

As she staggered, finally, down the 
hallway, the two bags grating the walls 
and her hat awry from haste, Mrs. Neu- 
gass stood at the door, holding it open. 

“Here,” she said, “is your rent back 
from four days——” 

“Don’t you dare, Mrs. Neugass, to 
offer me that! Only let me out, please, 
from this outrageous predicament.” 
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LonGwWEaAR 


MATERIALS OF ENDURING 
STRENGTH AND WORKMAN~— 
SHIP OF SCRUPULOUS CARE 
MAKE BV:D-WEAR FAR BEYOND 
WHAT IT IS FAIR TO EXPECT. 


NO UNDERWEAR IS BVD: WITHOUT 
THIS RED WOVEN LABEL. 


PMADE FOR THE 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 
(Trade Mart Reg US Pat Off ard Foreign 
THE B-V:D- COMPAN™ 
NEW. YORK 
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ACCOUNTANT 
The Profession That Pays Big Incomes 


Never before have there been so many 
splendid opportunities for trained accountants 
—men whose training combines a knowledge 
of Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, 
Organization, Income Tax Work, Manage- 


ment and Finance. Few professions offer 
better o x pe to young men of ambi- 
tion and intelligence. The tremendous busi- 
ness growth of this country has created a 
rich field for the expert. There are only 
about 3,000 Certified Public Accountants to 
do the work of the half million concerns need- 
ing proficient accounting service. The e: 
accountant is needed today in every big 
business organization. 


Knowledge of Bookkeeping 
Unnecessary to Begin 


If you are ambitious, you can train for one of these 
big positions. The LaSalle method wil! train you 
by mail under the direct supervision of William B. 
Castenholz, A. M., C. former Comptroller 
and Instructor, University of Illinois, assisted by a 
large staff of Certified Public Accountants, including 
members of the American Institute of Accountants. 
You will be given whatever training, instruction or 
review on the subject of bookkeeping you may 
gay need—and without any expense to you. 
Our big free book on the accountancy profession 
fully explains how we train you from the ground up, 
according to your individual needs, from the simplest 
bookkeeping principles to the most advanced ac- 
counting problems. All text material supplied in the 
course has been especially prepared in clear, easy- 
to-understand language so that you can readily 
master the principles by home al 


Send for the Facts Now 


Mail the coupon now and get our free book which 
fully describes our expert training course and tells 
all about our Money-Back Guarantee, C. P. A. ex- 
aminations, state regulations, salaries and mcomes, 
and how you can qualify for a high-grade accounting 
position without interference with your present 
position. Send in the coupon and find out how we 
have helped over 200,000 ambitious men, and learn 
what we can do for you. 


Valuable Book FREE 


A prominent Chicago execu- 
tive says: “‘Get this book ‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion In One,’ 
even if it costs you $5.00 for ff 
a copy.” Let us send it to 
you free, with literature ex- f 
plaininghow youcantrainfor 
a Higher Accountancy job 
without interference with 7 


your present duties. 
coupon today—NOW. = 


— — MAIL THIS COUPON — — 
La SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Business Training 


Institution in the World’’ 
Dept. 655-H. Chicago, Illinois 

Send at once, without cost or eiilention & to me, your 
valuable book, **Ten Years’ Promotion In One,” also 
your book of ‘Accountancy Facts and full details of 
your course in Higher Accounting. 


Name 


Present Position. 
Address 


“You got righd. It is a outrageous 
predicament. Ach—shame on you! Such 
a fine, clean-looking girl like you! Indeed, 
you don’t got to ask to be let out twice.” 

Thirty minutes later, and because her 
wildly beating brain could figure out no 
alternative, Lily sat on a bench in the 
waiting-room- of the Grand Central Sta- 
tion, bags at her feet, trying to subdue 
her state of trembling. 

Eleven o’clock moved “around largely 
on the station clock. She was due at the 
Broadway Melody Shop. Still she sat on, 
the palpitating surface of her gradually 
slowing its throb. The severberating 
terminal, then at the excavating state of its 
gigantic reconstruction, rang to the crash 
of steel with the fantastic echo of tunnel 
| and of blasting. Its constant conglom- 
erate of footfalls reduced to the common 
denominator of a gigantic shuffle, it swelled 
toward its noonday schedule with more 
and more rapid comings and goings. A 
light January snow was announcing itself 
in little white powderings across overcoat 
shoulders and in the crevices of derbys. 

The new brown coat cnveloped her 
warmly enough, but she shivered as she 
sat, at the same time committing the para- 
dox of unbuttoning and flinging its double- 
breastedness away from the beating of 
her very being. After a while, she gave 
over her bags to the obliging eye of a 
shawled Polish girl on the bench beside 


her, and crossed to the information 
bureau. A clerk gave her precedence over 
two men. 


Yes; there was a St. Louis train out 
at two-five. Another at six. 

She returned and sat in the midst of a 
third bustling hour. A young woman 
with an infant and a whole archipelago of 
luggage surrounding her finally replaced 
the Polish girl. She was as fadedly and 
stragglingly pretty as a doll that has been 
left lying on the lawn throughout a night 
of heavy dews. Every so often the tiny 
head would spring back from the soft 
| fount of her breasts, a cry rising thin and 
spiral as smoke. 

“Sh-h, baby! He won’t eat,” she said 
plaintively. “It’s just terrible! We've 
| tried everything, and he won’t eat.” 
| Lily put out her hand toward the 
| small ball of head, but withdrew it. 
| “Poor little baby! 


| get him some barley-water before he gets 
on the train. There is a grand matron 
here at the station. I left him with her 
all morning while we shopped, and he 
| never whimpered. The barley-water was 
her idea. He won’t eat. It’s terrible! 
He ain’t gained ir six weeks. The doctor 
says we’ve just got to keep trying until 
we hit a formula that agrees with him.” 

“* Formula.’ How funny! Sounds like 
chemistry.” 

The young mother cast a commiserating 
eye. 

“Td hate to tell you what it sounds 
like about two Pp. x. I’ve been on a visit 
to my mother in Brooklyn, but he yelled 
so of nights the whole flat was kicking. 
You ain’t by any chance taking the two- 
five St. Louis limited, are you? Brazil, 
Indiana, is mine.” 

“T—don’t know—yet.” 

“Ever been there?” 
| “Where?” 

i “Brazil.” 
| “ve passed through.” 


“My sister’s gone to the matron to 
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“Some dump—believe me. I keep 
saying to him, ‘Keep me out here much 
longer, Fred, and you'll have to ship me 
home in a wooden kimono,” 

“Wooden kimono?’”’ 

“ Coffin—get me?” 

“Then Brazil isn’t your home?” 

“By transplanting, yes. I never mar- 
ried out there, believe me. We was both 
born and raised right here on the little 
long and narrow island till he got a better 
job out there with the telephone company. 
Believe me, I’ll take my little old fifteen 
a week in New York to thirty a week out 
there, bungalow setting thrown in. Bunk- 
a-low, I call it.” 

“But isn’t it better for the baby?” 

“That’s right, too. I always say to 
my twin, I say, ‘Myrt, if you don’t think 
I get harder hours than when I worked 
next to you in the Five-and-Ten, and no 
pay-day neither, just trade with me one 
day and take care of the kid and the 
bunk-a-low.’ I always say to Fred, I say, 
‘If you think you’re dog-tired, fasten a 
speedometer on my ankle and read it 
when you come home nights and see who’s 
taken the most steps.’ It’s hell, anyways, 
when they won’t eat and you can’t hit 
the right formula.” 

“Poor baby!” 

“You wouldn’t give ’em up die you got 
’em; but, believe me, it’s a wise girl that 
‘ll think twice before she has em. A girl 
gains a lot by marrying—maybe. But, be- 
lieve me, she gives up a lot—sure.” 

“But you married the right man.” 

“Yeh; but nature is a trickster. How 
you going to know where her intentions 
leave off her and your own begin? Fred 
and me ran off. Regular love-affair. I 
suppose I am one of them that picked 
right—right as a girl with my disposition 
could ever pick. If I hadn’t, believe me, 
eight hours for me behind the counter in 
preference to eating the rest of my break- 
fasts across from the wrong face. Sh-h, 
Freddie baby; can’t you see my back is 
breaking? Sh-h; auntie Myrt’s gone to 
nice matron for barley-water. For the love 
of Mike, sh-h—or mamma’ll spank.” 

The twin fluttered up then, a vivid, 
italicized prototype, on slim, tall heels 
that clicked, and a very small red hat set 
just at the angle of sauciness. They 
moved off together, after bickering over 
luggage, the slim silhouette with the chin 
sharply flung up and the accentuated 
swayback figure of the little mother, her 
skirt sagging over run-down heels and, 
for want of a free hand, blowing up the 
loose strands of hair from out her eyes. 

For a time, Lily sat quite intently, her 
gaze on a small sign that hung at right 
angles from an open doorway: ‘‘Matron.” 
After a while, she gathered up her luggage 
and walked over, entering a little room 
fitted up with the efficient and institu- 
tional unprivacy of public service. On a 
couch, her face to the wall, a woman in 
a traveling-duster lay stretched, hat and 
all, in an attitude of exhaustion; a young 
girl, with a wayward fling of posture, sit- 
ting sulien in a corner, her very pointed 
and heeled shoes toeing in. A _three- 
year-old child, with a large tag pinned 
across his little dress, played with railroad- 
owned blocks; the matron, a sort of stout 
Lachesis, with a string of keys at her 
belt, gray with years and the rather sweet 
tiredness of service, sorted towels at a 
rack. .It was to her that Lily spun out a 
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Makes Your Hair 
Look Best 


ROPER SHAMPOOING is what makes beautiful hair. It brings out all 
the real life, lustre, natural wave and color, and makes it soft, fresh and 
luxuriant. Your hair simply needs frequent and regular washing to keep 

it beautiful, but it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary soap. The free 


alkali, in ordinary soaps, soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins, 


it. This is why discriminating women use o 


A 


COCOANUT 
SHAMPOO 


This clear, pure and entirely greaseless product cannot possibly injure, and 
does not dry the scalp nor make the hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly. Simply 
moisten the hair with water and rub it in. It makes an abundance of rich, creamy 
lather, which rinses out easily, removing every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff and 
excess oil. The hair dries quickly and evenly, and has the appearance of being 
much thicker and heavier than it is. It leaves the scalp soft and the hair fine 
and silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy and easy to do up. You can get 
Watkins Mutsiriep Cocoanut O1t SHampoo at any drug store. A 4-ounce 
bottle should last for months. : 

Splendid for Children _ 
THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


© 1920 
The R. L. Watkins Co, 


L SHAMPOO 


LSIFIED 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 
COTTLE BEARE THIS BIQMATURE 


Ri w, 

WEATKI 

CONTENTS 


EACH BOTTLE 
NOW PACKED 
IN A CARTON 
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Perfumed with the 
Costly New Odor 
of 26 Glowers 


Posed by 
Helene Chadwick, 
Motion Picture 

Star 


TALC 


ontee 


25¢ 
“Just Swe// It” 


LOSE your eyes—breathe in the 
sweetness. What is it you smell? 


Powder Roses from Southern France? 
Jonteel 
flesh. white, Yes—they are there! Orange-blos- 


soms? They, too. English lavender? 
Yes. Sandalwood from the East! 
Jasmine! Vetivert! Geranium! Ber- 
gamot! The entire world has been 
searched for its sweetest scents. And 
they’ ve been blended into Jonteel. 


You, too, will choose it as your favorite 
perfume. Take home a box of Talc Jonteel 
today. Sold exclusively by 


The Rexall Stores 


throughout the United States, Canada and Great 
Britain. 8,000 progressive retail drug stores united 
into one world-wide, service-giving organization. 


Soc 


© 
Face Powder compacts, 


flesh, white, brunette and 
50¢ 


Combination 
Cream Jonteel, to 
make soft, beautiful 
complexions, 50¢ 


Other Jonteel Beauty Requisites 
dark, soc Odor Jonteel, for the toilet, $1.50. _ Udor Jonteel Concen- 


trate, $3. Cold Cream Jonteel, soc. Soap Jonteel, 25¢ 
~ Manicure Set Jonteel, $1.50 


In Canada, Jonteel prices are slightly higher 
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ready tale, reddening as she talked, but 
staunch to it. 

“T’m from Indianapolis. I want a 
quiet place for the next few months. Two. 
to be exact.” . 

Sweeping her with a look: 

“Are you in any kind of difficulty?” 

“No—not that! I’ve left my husband. 
We agreed to separate. I want a few 
weeks of quiet until—afterward, and then 
I can arrange to start out on my own.” 

“You're too nice a girl to——” 

“Tm not asking anything... I am not 
the kind you are evidently accustomed to 
deal with here. It is simply that ’m 
strange.” 

“Have you no friends?” 

oe None with whom I desire to communi- 
cate. 

“Well,” doubtfully, “there is the Non- 
Sectarian Home for Indigent Girls, and 
the Hannah Larchmont Lying-In Hos- 
pital——” 

“Oh,” cried Lily, witha sting of color 
to her cheeks, “you don’t understand! I 
have funds. I tell you it is just that fam 
strange. I want a medium-priced place 
to live for the next few weeks where it 
won’t be embarrassing.” 

The matron unlecked a drawer. 

“T have a few addresses here of private 
rooming-houses in the Hannah Larchmont 
Lying-In Hospital and Bellevue districts, 
if that is what you want. Personzlly in- 
spected places that can be recommended 
for their cleanliness and respectability.” 

“That is exactly what I need.” 

~ “You will find no questions asked as 
long as you conduct yourself quietly, and, 
of course; you are expected to make your 
plans for leaving well in advance of any 
emergency. ‘There are severel private 
sanitariums in the neighbcrhood.” 

“Of course.” - 

“Here are three addresses. The first is 
in East Seventeenth Street, just back of the 
Hannah Larchmont. It’s a very nice place 
run by an old Irishwoman, Mrs. Mc- 
Murtrie, who has a lace-curtain-cleaning 
establishment in the basement. Here are 
two others on the same block, in case she 
has rented ker room.” 

“T’ll go there at once,” said Lily, taking 

the memorandum. 
- “Tf I were you, I should go back home 
to friends. It is too bad that a girl like 
you should find herself in this position. 
Won’t you let me help you?” 

“Thank you’—lifting her bags again— 
“you have helped me a great deal.” 

That night, Lily slept in a small back 
room two flights up over the lace-curtain- 
cleaning establishment. It was cruder 
and rougher than anything she had yet 
encountered—a white-pine table with a 
wash-bowl and toothbrush-mug, and a 
black iron bed that, at first glance, had 
sent darting through her a sinking sense 
of institution. But it was clean, and a 
sparse Irish landlady with enormous 
hands, and a moist pink presence that 
steamed hot suds, had left her wit!out 
question and one week’s advance payment 
tucked into ker bosom. 

Before goirg to bed, after she had 
looked under it, and turned out the gas- 
jet, she went cver to her single window, 
opening it wide toe the bie cf a winter’s 
night and shooting up the shade. Her 
view was again of roofs and roofs and 
chimney-pots, dirtier this time, and 
dingier, and marching against the sky-lire, 


like a dark herd cf buffalo, a long range of 
buildings, blackened of bricks. 

It was the Hannah Laichmont Lying-In 
Hospital seen from the rear. ~ 
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Wuen Lily returned‘to the Broadway 
Melody Shop the morning following, 
there was already a voice driving with 
such nasal power into the sidewalk din 
that she hardly needed to enter to learn 
of ker successful replacement. 

There was an entirely new hauteur en- 
casing Miss Kirk, who, upen Lily’s 
entrance, wound into an attitude. 

“Well?” 

“T was ill.” 

“I—see.” 

“T guess the place is filled. Oh, it’s all 
right.” 

“Better go over to the office and see 
Phonzie about it. All I knew is they sent 
over a pair of lungs that can stop traffic 
when they let out. Forty copies of ‘Cin- 
devella Ella’ just like hot cakes the first 
time she telephones it out to’em. Hauls 
in a netful every time she opened her 
mouth—and some mouth. ‘Phonzie,’ I 
telephones over to him this morning, 
‘thank God that mouth’s screened from 
the public, or somebody would buy her for 
codfish balls.’ ” 

“Do you think there might be some- 
thing over at the office for me? I’ve had 
some training for desk-work, too.” 

“Don’t know. I always told you to 
put scme noise into your voice. Let out 
—that’s what they want in this business. 
You never came out enough from behind 
your tonsils. The refined stuff through a 


“megaphone has about as much chance 


as a violet in the six-o’-clock rush. In 
other words, dearie,” finished Miss Kirk, 
her rather close-set eyes focusing on 
the tip of Lily’s nose, “I think you're 
fired. Canned, so to speak. Replaced, 
as-it were.” 

Lily laughed, forcing her head high to 
deny disconcertment. 

“Well, anyway, that saves me the 
trouble of resigning.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Kirk, her gaze sud- 
denly long and full of portent; ‘I wouldn't 
be surprised.” 

To Lily’s heated cor sciousness, the gzi!l- 
ing qualicy in that gaze was so unmis- 
takable that it plunged into her like an 
acrow. She walked out, stinging with it. 

Hurrying toward the music-publishing 
office, she caught suddeniy her reflection 
in the plate-glass window of a shop de- 
voted to Broadway’s intense interpre- 
tation of the prevalent in modes. She 
stood, in the very act. of moiion, regard- 
ing this snap-shot of herself. Then she 
entered, emerging presently in a full- 
length dark-blue cape with gilt buttons 
and little pipings of red along the edge. 
It was neither so warm nor so durable as 
the brown coat, and cost her the rather 
sickening sensation of breaking into a 
twenty-dollar bill for twelve dollars and 
ninety-eight cents. 

But it was immensely becoming, this 
flowing wrap, enveloping her like a wimple, 
her face rising out of it as clear as a nun’s. 
Nevertheless, it was her realization of 
need for it that quite suddenly ended her 
quest. She turned for home, stopping at 
the Public Library for one of her frequent 
perusals of the St. Louis newspapers. 
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Consider your foun- 
tain pen as a trusted 
efficient, 
ready, clean, unobtru- 
sive and . altogether. 
indispensable. 


The Parker self filling fountain _ 
pen is exactly that, doing each 
day its share’of the day’s work ~ 
transmitting your thoughts* 
smoothly and without inter- 
ruption. 


- Over -7,000,000 Parkers in 
Sold in New York at the Parker 
Retail Store in the Singer Bldg. — 


The Parker Pen Company 


Janesville Wisconsin 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco Spokane 
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HEEL 
RUBBER 


There’s an added 
pleasure in walk- 
ing when you have 
confidence in every 


step. 


There are no holes 
to track mud or dirt. 


Be sure your repair- 
man puts Cat’s Paws 
on your shoes, because 


the ordinary 


Black, white and tan—for men, 
women and children—at all dealer's. 


Insist upon them. 


FOSTER RUBBER ag 
105 Federal Street, Boston, M 


Originators and Patentees of ihe 
Foster Friction Plug which prevents 


slipping. 


And makes “oo wear longer than 


| 


ae the day when 
beauty fades and youth’s 


fresh complexion loses its charm. 
Use only pure, dainty, harmless 


Freemans 


FACE POWDER 


Of enchanting fragrance—won’t 
tub off. A favorite for 40 years. 
All tints at all toilet counters 50c (double the 
quantity of old 25c size) plus 2c war 
tax. Miniature box mailed for 4c plus 1c 
war tax. 


THE FREEMAN 
PERFUME Co.. 


Dept. 99 - 
Cincinnati, O. 
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| An intensely interestin 


Home Study 
BUSINESS 
COURSES 


Let Your Training Be of University Grade 


The bi 


ggest opportunities of today are 


m the field of of business. Specialize—qual- 
'y in spare time fora — of impor- 
tance. Tear out this ad. Mar 
the course below in which interested. 
-Write your name and address at the bot- 
and mail today. We will send full 
information and facts regarding salary 


and i 


kan Xbefore 


of LaSalle trained 


men. Low cost—satisfactory extension 
of payments for those who wish such an 


arrangement. 


LaSalle Training. 
OBigher Accounting 
OCoaching for C. P. A.& 


OBusiness Management 
OTraffic 


oc 


Money refunded if 
not satisfied upon com; 
More than 200,000 men 


letion of course. 


have benefited by 


oF 
[Business Leter 
Efficie 


mcy 
Office,Shop or Factory 


Foreign and 
OLaw—Degree of LL.B. 
OCommercial Law 


m One’’ 


OExpert Bookkeeping 
OEffective Speaking 
OBusiness English 


book ‘*Ten Years’ Promotion 
esent upon request. 


LaSALLE UNIVERSITY - 


The Larges 


Business Training 


Institution in the World 


Dept.655-R 


Chicago, Ili. 


Gentlemen: Send without obligation to me infore 
Mation ding course indi above. 
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She read quickly, her eye skimming the 
obituary, personal, and social columns. 
For a week there had ngappeared a 
little insertion which invar ably caused 
her a twist of heart. 


To Sus.et: Furnished. Seven rooms and 
bath. Brand-new from top to bottom. 
Every convenience. Will sell furnishings 
if desired. Spacious front lawn. Poultry- 
yard. 2640 Page Avenue. Apply 2645 
Page Avenue. 


Then, one day it disappeared, and 
something lifted from Lily. This time, 
as she opened the St. Louis paper of 
just one week previous, a small oval 
photograph leaped at her from a row of 
them, choking her as if it had clutched at 
her throat. 

In a full-page advertisement, Slocum- 
Hines Hardware Company announced to 
its many iriends a twenty-fifth anni- 
versary, the entire sheet bordered in small 
oval photographs of the personnel of valued 
employees. 

“Albert Penny, first assistant buyer.” 
Regarding it, her consciousness of his 
promotion was secondary to a feeling 
that straight lines joining the four corners 
of Albert’s face would have produced a 
perfect rectangle. A little farther on was 
Vincent Bankhead, buyer, and on a lower 
row, Ralph Sluder, with whom she had 
graduated from grade-school. 

Strangely enough, in this very edition, 
the name of Horace Lindsley sprang out 
at her from the tiniest of type in the 
marriage-license column. “Horace Linds- 
ley, 3345 Bell Avenue. Carol Ingomar 
Claiborne, 3899 Westminster Place.” The 
name of the bride was associated in Lily’s 


‘ mind with the society columns of the 


Sunday Post-Dispatch. A hundred little 
pointed darts shot through her, and even 
now the old sinking but delicious sensation 
of too sudden descent in an elevator. 

That night, she went to bed with a 
toothache, a biting little spark of pain 
that toward morning became a. raging 
flame rushing against the entire inside of 
her cheek. She could net trace its source, 
every tooth seeming to stampede. 

All of the day following, she lay with 
her face buried into her pillow, abandon- 
ing herself utterly to creature discomfort. 
Toward evening, she ventured down as 
far as Fourteenth Street for a bowl of 
milk and tcast, but the pain raged on, 
tightening her throat against food, and 
she crept back to the haven of her cheek, to 
Mrs. McMutrtrie’s scorched pillow-slip. 

After another two nights of local ap- 
plication and the rather futile business 
of holding warm water in the sag of her 
cheek, she found out, at the direction of 
Mrs. McMurtrie, a neighborhood dentist 
who occupied a suite of rooms over a 
corner drug store, the large, grinning 
picture of a boy, with a delighted hiatus 
of missing front tooth, painted on each 
window, and giltly inscribed: “It Didn’t 
Hurt A Bit.” 

It is inconceivable that, except under 
duress of great pain, Lily could have 
engaged services so obviously quasi- 
professional, but she was past that per- 
ception by now, her nerves from brow to 
shoulder crackling like a bonfire. 

Examination by a dentist with gray 
pointed side-whiskers that flared and 
brushed her cheek unpleasantly revealed 
a pair of gathering abscesses, and for weeks 
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Soft as the stealing twilight— 
Dainty as the Moghra flower 
Futurist undergar- 
ments are fashioned 
in fabrics sheer and 
soft to suit Milady’s 
merest whim. You 
may have them in 
dainty nainsooks, 
batistes, voiles, mar- 
quisettes, or wondrous 
silks from the far off 
Orient. 


All are shown at the 
better shopsand stores. 
If you have difficulty 
in finding just what 
you want, ask Anita 
Allison to help you. 
Address her at 312 
W. Erie St., Chicago. 


Misses” numbers now 


available in sizes 8 
to 18. 


THE FUTURIST COMPANY 
312 West Erie Street, Chicago 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


This is FUTURIST 
B221, which is of 
sheerest nainsook, 
in flesh or white, 
with hemstitched 
- bodice, shoulder 
straps and legs. 
Invisibly buttoned. 


Stout Sizes, 46 to 58 Bust 
Sold by Lane Bryant 
New York Chicago Detroit 


WOMAN’S MODERN UNDERGARMENT 


OFFERINGS AT THE BETTER STORES IN THE KNIT UNDERWEAR DEPARTMENTS 
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Give your child the vitality 
nature stores in wheat 


We grown-ups sometimes do not realize the 
genuinely hard work our children do at school, 
They need new food to build on. Give them 
Krumbles at breakfast. Krumbles supplies the 
vitality-creating, energy-storing elements of the 
whole wheat grain—bran and all. And its 
flavor is very pleasing. 


Our Guarantee: >. 
Buya package of Krum- 
blesof your grocer. 


Eat all you want. If 
you are not pleased 
with it, you can have 
your money back. 


¢ 


Krumbles is made in 
the same, big, modern 
. kitchens as Kellogg’s 
Toasted Corn Flakes, 
Kellogg’s Krumbled 
‘Bran, Kellogg’s 
Drinket, and other 
Kellogg Products. 


KELLOGG TOASTED 
CORN FLAKE CoO. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
and Toronto, Canada 


© 1920, by K. T. C. F. Go, 
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of mornings she lay back to the agony of 
steel incisions, for the remainder of the day 
stretched out on the irét®bettstead—face 
to wall. “i 

Then, for a few days, a premature 
spring came out teasingly—the East 
Seventeenth Street block, with its rows 
of houses going down none too debonairly 
from gentility to senility, showing a bud 
here and there. There even remained 
one private residence with a polished 
door-bell and name-plate and a little 
cluster of crocuses in an iron jardiniére 
set out in a front yard about the dimension 
of an army blanket. 

Crocuses, whose cold, moist smell, 
with all the pungency of associations an 
odor can arouse, somehow suggested to 
Lily Taylor Avenue and little Harry 
Calvert. She did not remember it, but 


Harry had once stolen two satiny red ones 


for her from a Taylor Avenue flower- 
bed and been soundly cuffed by a house- 
wife. 

A block away, Gramercy Park, a rec- 
tangle of the Knickerbocker New York 
of the woodcut, reddened brick ‘sidewalk, 
salon-parlcr, and crystal chandelier, was 
already lacy with the first leaf-work of 
spring. Several times, when the sun lay 
warmest, Lily ventured into its Old World 
sobriety, strolling round the tall grill 
fence that enclosed the park. It was 
locked against the public, nurse-maids 
from surrounding. homes. and a few old 
ladies stiff with gentility holding keys. 
Children from the raggedy fringe of-Third 
Avenue played without awareness against 
the outside of the iron palings, too young.’ 
and, anyway, too imprisoned in class to 
resent one more monopoly, even of God’s 
sunshine and the brown, warm earth al- 
ready swollen with life about to be. 

It seemed to Lily that, almost any of 
these mild days, Washington Irving, in 
pot-hat, might come strolling this pompous 
square. She bought a manhandled copy 
of Vol. I of “Knickerbocker’s History of 
New York” off a second-hand book-stall 
one day, and read the volume sitting on 
the sun-drenched stoop of one of -the old 
houses whose eyeless stare and boarded 
windows bespoke the absent family. Off 
this same stall she also purchased a copy 
of Wordsworth’s poems, feeling a vague, a 
procreative, and who shall say mistaken 
need for beauty. Over and over she read, 
milking each phrase dry: _ 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar. 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 

From God, who is our home—— 


She read of daffodils as if she would 
steep’ her soul in the sun of their yellow- 
ness, bought some one morning, and 
propped them in the toothbrush-mug. 

She practised her shorthand, too, these 
days, in a blank book bought for the 
purpose, sometimes an hour, even two or 
three, until the sun receded off the stoop. 

Then for a week it rained, and, from 
the patch of back yard two stories beneath 
her window began to mount the moist 
smell of living earth. Beside this open 
window, after the harrowing mornings of 
dentistiy, with a soft rain falling from 
a sky swift and low with clouds, she 
wrote, her pencil dabbing constantly at 
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Take a Real Ride in the Cleveland, 


and You'll Know 


What a Car It Is 


The Cleveland Six, the sensation of the year among light 
Sixes, is selling itself to thousands who use discrimina- 
tion in picking out the car they want. . 


To attempt to describe the qualities of the 
Cleveland Six is no easy task. You must 
ride in it to know it. Take a real ride and 
you begin to understand that here is a better 
light six, very much better. It has an en- 
closed over-head valve motor, of exclusive 
Cleveland design and manufacture and test- 
ed in road work for three years before being 
offered the public, that gives performance 
unsurpassed. 

A real ride will show you, better than can 
be told you, that the Cleveland has power 


Touring Car (Five Passengers) $1485 
Sedan (Five Passengers) $2295 


and pick-up and flexibility and ease of driving 
that do not come with many other cars. 
Low-hung spring suspension and splendidly 
upholstered cushions wipe out the road- 
bumps. Beautiful body lines place the 
Cleveland above the usual plane in appear- 
ance. Upholstery is of genuine hand-buffed 
leather. 

A leading automobile house in over 1500 
cities and towns in the United States is show- 
ing the Cleveland Six. You will find it worth 
your while to see and have explained to you 
the many fine features of this splendid six. 


Roadster (Three Passengers) $1485 
Coupe (Four Passengers) $2295 


Prices F. O. B. Cleveland 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OH 10 
Export Department, 5 Columbus Circle, New York, N. Y. Cable Address, “CLEVE-AUTO” 
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ATTHE START.W.L. DOUGLAS \ 


WAS BUYER, CUTTER, SALES- \ 
MAN AND FREQUENTLY HIS WN 
OWN EXPRESSMAN AS WELL. OLD’ 


BROCKTON RESIDENTS TELL OF 


BOSTON CARRYING A ROLL OF 
LEATHER UNDER HIS ARM 


YWORKED 16 TO 20 HOURS A 
To HIS FAC- 
y TORY MANY A NIGHT TO LAY 


fl 
de OUT THE NEXT DAY'S WORK, 


W. L. Douglas shoes are sold in 107 of our own stores direct from factory 


to the wearer. 


All middlemen’s profits are eliminated. W. L. 


Douglas 


$9.00 and $10.00 shoes are absolutely the best shoe values for the money 


in this country. 
bottom guarantees 
be produced for the price. 

tamping the price on every pair of 
S shoes as a protection — —_ 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W.L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style = 
sible to produce at the price. 
every pair go the results of sixty- 
seven ears experience in making 
shoes, dating back to the time when 
W: L. Douglas was a lad of seven, 
pegging shoes. 


W. L. Douglas name and the retail price stamped on the 
the best shoes in style, comfort and service that can 


T* quality of W. L. Douglas product is 
guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The smart 
styles axe the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. They are made in a well- 
equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
rienced men, all working with an honest 
sctermination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 


besides our own stores. 


If your local dealer cannot supply 


ou, take noother make. Order direct from the factory. Sen 
or booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 
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L. President 
nl W.L, DOUGLAS SHOE CO, 
146 Spark Street 
BROCETON, MASS. 


We ar ing to put a distributor f ery town in 


ie man 
We teach how to build manent, substantial 
business. Write Tor details now. e 
NU-EX FIRE APPLIANCE CO. 
503 Buttles Ave., Columbus, Siio 


HAMMOCK 


From our sail loft to you. Charges prepaid in the U. 8. 
Take comfort and rest in the open air 


THE ORIGINAL 


If you love the fresh air and sunshine buy areal genuine 
Rowe Gloneester Hiammock direct from our sail loft at Glou- 
eester. Mass. You will get real actual comfort from a 
realGloucesterHammock.fOh! so comfortable to stretch 
out in on hot days and evenings. They do not fade. 
Rain or fog does not soil them. Nothing to rust. No 
noise or clatter. Made of duck to uze and stand usage. 
Not one returned in 15 years as unsatisfactory. Send 


for catalog. 
E. L. ROWE & SON, INC., 
reet Gl 


GENUINE 


Workers in Can 
124 Wharf St 


BLACH, 


Face Powner 
LABLACHE BESPEAKS 


its superfine quality and its unusual refined 
odor, which pay homage to velvety skins and 
faultless comple <ions. Ever constant is Lablache, 
but delicately unobtru- 
sive. Anold favorite, 
indispensable and 
impossible of im- 
provement. 
_Refase Substitutes 
ey may be dan- 
gerous, Flesh, White. 
Pink or Cream, 75c. 


a box at druggists or 
by Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send r5¢. 
for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
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the well of her tongue, a short story of 
some six thousand words composed out 
of the fabric of an idea that suddenly 
| presented itself. She copied it in her 
| most painstaking handwriting on one side 
|of foolscap, and sent it, with return- 
postage, to a popular magazine. 

She was venturing out less and less, 
preparing over a portable oil-stove her 
own breakfast, and very often her own 
lunch and dinner. She tried to sew, too, 
cutting up one of the sheerest and pret- 
tiest of her nightgowns into a litter of 
small garments, but almcst immediately 
her hands would fall idle and the great 
waves of terror begin to surge. 

Certain inevitable decisions crept closer. 
She decided against the Hannah Larch- 
mont Hospital, its very foyer wakening 
in her such a sickening sense of public 
institution that she ventured no further, 
but engaged a tiny room in a private 
sanatorium in Nineteenth Street at twenty 
dollars a week and the privilege of board- 
ing on two or three weeks after her 
recovery. 

Her bag of three new cne-hundred- 
dollar bills still hung in all their reassuring 
entirety from the little pink ribbon about 
her neck, but the confronting dentist’s 
bill of twenty-five dollars and the slow 
but acid process of daily expenditure 
eating into the thirty or forty dollars left 
in her purse lying uncomfortably against 
her consciousness. 

By a series of constantly repeated cal- 
culations, particularly if the short story 
should bring in even a check large enough 
to cover the dentistry, Lily planned to 
span the weeks of her narrowing interval 
with the three bills intact, but pretty 
shortly the first piece of mail she had, 
received in New York arrived in a long, 
| bulky envelop. 


My Dear Miss Partow: 

Thank you for submitting the accom- 
panying manuscript. It does not quite 
get across in this office, but is near enough 
to our standard for us to want to see 
anything more you may care to submit. 

Tue Epirtor. 


That night, Lily cried zgain all through 

her sleep, presenting herself next morning 
at the dentist’s with heavy-rimmed eyes. 
It was her final visit, and before mounting 
the chair she laid down her carefully 
‘counted-out payment, five five-dollar bills, 
_in a little pile on the revolving stand. . 
' Doctor Hotchkiss, with the offshcot of 
‘white whiskers from each jowl and who 
| was fond of pinching her cheek as she lay 
!under his touch, moistened his fingers 
and counted. 

“The charges are fifty dollars,” he said. 

She was immediately startled. 

“Why, Doctor Hotchkiss, you said 
twenty-five!” 

“Fifty, with the bridge-work, my dear 
young woman,” he said, the words swim- 
ming in the oil of his suavity. 

“Vou said twenty-five.” 

“You misunderstood, my dear young 
woman. Twenty-five would not pay for 
the amount of gold I used. Fifty is what 
I said. Fifty dollars’— his voice rising. 

She looked her despair. 


“I—it’s not honorable! I asked you 
distinctly. What if haven’t it to 
spare——” 


“That is not my business,” he replied, 
his entire manner roughening up. “You 
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The kitchen is often neglected, but 

“61”? Floor Varnish will work its magic 
there just the same as it will in other parts 
of the home. A coat or two of ““61”’ on 
the refrigerator, the chairs and the shelves 
will not only obviate the buying of new, 
but will make the whole kitchen shipshape 
and more sanitary. 


“61”? Floor Varnish attained its early 
fame as a fior varnish, but its remarkable 
wearing qualitiesand durability have gained 
for it such wide-spread use on furniture 
and for all household purposes. An 
occasional coat of *‘61’? Natural on lino- 
leum will double its ordinary life. ‘*61’’ 
is not only waterproof, but heelproof and 
marproof as well. It is made to resist wear. 


The beautiful, semi-transparent wood- 
stain ‘61’? colors are made in Light Oak, 
Dark Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, Forest 
Green and Cherry; also Natural (clear 
varnish), Dull Finish; and Ground Color 
for undercoats where necessary. They flow 
on so smoothly, without laps or streaks, 
that their use is a pleasure. 61’’ stains 


FLOOR 
VARNISH 


Tex Gurniture “Woodwork %,Hoovrs. 


A new refrigerator 


‘Looks like it, Ann, but really it isn’t! We had to make 
the old one do for another year, so I gave it a coat of 


Dark Oak ‘‘61’? Floor Varnish.”’ 


and varnishes in one operation, so that 
frequently one coat is all that is required. 


It is the manner in which ‘‘61’’ Floor 
Varnish is manufactured that makes its 
durability its outstanding characteristic. 
The finest raw materials and painstaking 
processes are the secret of its longer life. 


- Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 


finished with ‘‘61.’? Try the hammer 
test on the sample panel. You may dent 
the wood but the varnish won’t crack. 


If you are building or decorating, engage 
a good painter. He knows Pratt & Lam- 
bert Varnishes and will be gladtousethem. 


Pratt & Lambert Varnishes are used by 
painters, specified by architects and sold 
by paint and hardware dealerseverywhere. 


Our Guarantee: If any Pratt & Lam- 


bert Varnish fails to give satisfaction, you 
may have your money back. 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 99 Tonawanda 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada address 
41 CourtwrightSt., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


N the new 


COLORS 
Light & Dark Oak 
Mahogany 
Walnut, Cherry 
Forest Green 
Natural 
Dull Finish 
Ground Color 


Vitra “tire alite 


For general archi- 
tectural and decora- 
tive purposes, or for 
the ‘“‘Shome’’ 


jobs, 


Tints fill a long 
vacant niche. True 
Tints,not muddy col- 
ors: Ivory, Cream, 
Gray, Chinese Blue 
and Leaf Green! 


Vitralite 7 
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6 ” 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


prevents odors of perspiration 


“Mum” has its rightful place on every woman’s dressing- 
table. Without checking natural functions or creating an 
odor of its own, “Mu-::” prevents and corrects all body odors 
—whether from perspiration.or other causes. 


(le? Aseasy touseastosay 


“Mum” is a'snow-white cream “as easy to use as to say,” and is 
harmless to skin and clothing. A small quantity after the bath 
keeps body and clothing sweet and fresh all day and evening. 


You can get “Mum” wherever you are, at drug and department stores. 
Or from us, postpaid, on receipt of price—25 cents. 


Evans’s Depilatory 


1s used by particular women to remove hair fro face, arms 
and underarms. It works quickly and effectively without 
injuring the 1..ost delicate skin. 


Complete outfit, 75 cents, at drug and department stores. 
Or from us, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Try Evans’s Cucumber Jelly for sunburn or windburn, 25 cents. 


1109 Chestnut Street, ‘Philadelphia 


George B. Evans 23 


QUICKLY 


LANGUAGE LEARNED 


ON ALL PHONOGRAPHS 


MOORE 
PUSH-LESS HANGERS 
lay ftat-to walls. *Hold up to 100 

ounhds. Easy to insert..Won't 
injure wall paper or plaster. Can't 5 
come down. Heavy picturesare safe. 
Put them anywhere you like.; sa 
Sold by hardware, stationery, drug 
and photo supply 
stores everywhere. IC per packet 
Moore Push-Pin Co., 127 Berkley St., Phila. 


'| —FLORIDA— 


Fruitland Park in Florida’s lake jeweled high- 
lands will appeal to the homeseeker who, wheth- 
er wishing land or an orange grove, desires the 
best. Write for book of actual photographs and 
learn how you can own your own grove on easy 
payments. BOARD OF TRADE, 15 Trade 


“Like learning a as = Our Disk Revord: 

Tepeat th ion 

it. Family and friends -njoy Tanguate study by the 
E:MET 


Prepare now to petter ur 
dand reeommended a by ‘educators | in lead- 


This Interesting Free Book sh 

how you can become a skilled player « of piano 
ororgan in your own home, at ONE-QUARTER 
USUAL COST. Dr. Quinn's famous Written 
Method is endorsed by leading musicians and 
heads of State Conservatories. Successful 25 
chords AT ONCE and complete 
pie y key, WITHIN 4 LESSONS. 
yet easy to understand. Fully “Musteaved. For beginners or teachers, 
Write foday for 64- 


Scientific 
old or wad tery ALL MUSIC FREE. Diploma granted. 
page free book, ‘How to Learn Piano or Organ.” 


M..L. QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio €6, 598 Co'wmbia Road, Boston. 25, Mass. 


Avenue, Fruitland Park, Florida. 


Keep your white shoes snowy-white— 
remove that worn soiled faded ap- 
pearance with Pee-Chee. 
It doesn't cover—but a tually removes 
all grease and dirt, leaving yor white 
glazed kid, kid, buck calf, suede, nu- 
cuck, can as or I nen shoes as clean 
and attractive as when nrst worn. 


Ideal for Cleaning 
PANAMA HATS 


At shoe, drug, and stores, also 
shoe repair sho’ f your dealer n't 
carry, write us his 
THE PEE-CHEE CLEANER MFG. CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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have foity dollars’ worth of my gold in 
your mouth, and the law provides fcr 
receiving goods you can’t pay for. You’ve 
got-it all right, and if you haven’t, from 
the look of you there is some one behind 
you who has.” 

She colored so furiously that her eyes 
smarted to tears as she reached down into 
her blouse for the little chamois bag. 

“Give me fifty dollars,’ she said, 
cramming the five five-dollar bills back 
into her purse, holding a crisp new hun- 
dred-dollar bill out tc him, her voice :s 
fluttering as a broken wing. “But nothing 
—nothing will ever convince me that you 
have not taken advantage of me.” 

He counted her fifty dollars off his own 
roll, all the more suave. 

“You will find you have made a mistake, 
my dear young woman. This is a strictly 
one-price office. Now I will take out 
that temporary filling and finish you up.” 

She was loath to mount the chair 
except that the nerve was jumping again. 
For half an hour, she lay under his touch, 
finally, as he fumbled to untie the bib- 
like towel about her neck, his lips descend- 
ing so close to her cheek that she could 
feel their cold, liver-colored caress touch 
her in a kiss. She sprang to her feet, 
jerking the towel away from her neck and 
rubbing it across the defiled spot. 

“How dare you! You cheat! You 
miserable creature—how dare you! You 
come near me, and I'll call the police! 
Let me out of here! Out!” 

She ran from the place with her hat in 
her hand, across the street and up two 
flights to her room. Panting and drenched 
with perspiration, all day she lay on the 
little iron bed, her face to the wall, 
shuddering. 

“Q God, where are you driving me? 
What are you driving me on for?) Where? 
Why? What does it mean?” 


At dusk, with a sense of weakness en- 
tirely new to her, she rose to undress, 
resting after each discarded piece of 
clothing. 

She could hear Mrs. McMuttrie passing 
through the outer hall, a tin bucket, on 
one of its frequent errands to Joe’s place 
across the street, grating egainst the 
wall. The room took on a deeper and 
soupy color of twilight, the great pachy- 
derm of the Hannah Larchmont Hospital 
casting its shadow. 

Suddenly, after one of those boltlike © 
perceptions that can spring out apparently 
from space, Lily clapped her hands to 
her throzt, her breast, the back of her 
neck. Her bag—the little chamois bag— 
and the pink ribbon at her neck were gone! 
She shook through her clothing i in a frenzy 
of haste; she tore each piece inside out. 
Slapped her hands over the wash-stand, 
flung back her mattress, plunging her 
fingets into every imaginable crevice. 
Dragged out the bed. Felt along the dark, 
narrow hells and down two flights on her 
hands end knees. Shook out her clothing 
egain. The hair came down over her 
shoulders, and her reasoning seemed to go. 

That hand fumbling to untie that 
bib-towel! Those pointed whiskers ap- 
proaching her cheek! The little pink 
bow at her neck! Those liverlike lips. 
That soft, boneless hand at the back of 
her neck had jerked out the bag! O God, 
that soft, slimy kiss and the little jerk of 


‘the bow at the back of her neck—and 
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The Right Taste for a Tooth Paste 


When you like a tooth paste the 
first time you try it, and even better 
the hundredth time you use it, then 
you know it has the kind of taste 
that wears well. 

The wholly natural taste of Pebeco 
Tooth Paste comes from the ingre- 


dients themselves, and from nothing 
else. And those ingredients are scien- 
tifically selected, correctly blended. 
That is why Pebeco imparts such a 
clean, refreshed feeling to the teeth, 
gums, and mouth. It has the right 
taste for a tooth paste. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


free from mouth acids. But if it turns 
pink, you face the ultimate loss of every 
tooth unless you check “Acid-Mouth.” 


Canadian Agents 
McLean & Wood, 18 Toronto St. 
Toronto 


TOOTH PASTE 


Have You “Acid-Mouth”? Try the Litmus Paper Test 


- Send for free Litmus Test Papers and 
10-day trial tube of Pebeco Tooth Paste. 
; ; Moisten one of the blue Litmus Papers 
nae on your tongue. If it stays blue, you 

Papers are one of the few who are thought to be 


Now try this second test: Brush the 
teeth and gums thoroughly with Pebeco 
Tooth Paste from the trial tube, and 
place a second Litmus Paper on your 
tongue. This time it will not turn pink, 
but will remain blue, thus showing that 
Pebeco Tooth Paste does tend to hold 
in check any undue acidity of the‘mouth. 


Pebeco is sold by druggists everywhere 


Mail coupon below today sure 
LEHN & FINK, Inc. 
Greenwich and Morton Sts , New York 


! In order that I may make my own test for 
} “Acid-Mouth,” send me your Litmus Test Papers 
and Ten-day Trial Tube of Pebeco without cost or 
obligation to me. 


] Name 


Street and No. 


| City or Town. 


| State 
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BRAKE LINING 


the car owner would have saved $18.85, 
much time and a great deal of inconven- 
ience. This illustrates very decisively the 
economy of Raybestos. For example, we 
guarantee Raybestos to WEAR one year. 
If it does not sustain our guarantee, we 
supply new lining gratis. Therefore, Ray- 
bestos users do not have to meet a bill 
for new lining within a period of 12 months. 


Raybestos first cost may be a trifle 
more than that of ordinary lining, 
- but then Raybestos WEARS and 
WEARS and WEARS. It grips, it 
holds, it gives the sort of servicethat 
you expect from a quality lining. 
Be sure to look for the Silver Edge 
which identifies real Raybestos. 


Line your brakes with good lining. Buy good tires 


and protect yourself, your car and your pocketbook. 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 


FACTORIES 
Bridgeport, Conn. -Peterboro, Canada 


had this been | 
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fell down with a screaming that brought 
Mrs. McMuttrie. 


At noon of the next day, Lily Penny 
lay in the public ward of the Hannah 
Larchmont Lying-In Hospital, a premature 
mother by some weeks. 

Lily Penny, whose trousseau had included 
twelve of the sheerest batiste ones, in a 
coarse unbleached night-dress not her own 
and the least gentle to her flesh she had 
ever known. 

There was a row of her, of which she 
was the whitest—wan women, big-eyed 
with pain, who had gone down into the 
cafions of death that there might be life. 

She had a slow, vagarious notion that 
all of the cots were tilted, so that they ap- 
peared each on a Cross—these mothers. 
It was sad to lie there in that etheric 
world, yet somehow pleasant. The frieze 
on the auditorium of the St. Louis Central 
High School was unaccountably before 
her. It was still sown with lilies, but with 
babies’ heads for calyxes. Her mother, 
her teeth set with effort, was scrubbing 
something. A window-sill? Who was 
calling? Mamma—Flora. ‘You wouldn’t 
give ’em up after you got ’em, but it’s a 
wise girl that’ll think twice.” She felt so 
white. Never, in fact, had she enjoyed 
such a sense of her whiteness. She held 
up her arm to regard the column of it and 
wanted to laugh, but it was easier to cry. 

They brought her child. Hers—Lily 
Becker Penny’s! A huge tray of them, iike 
a vendor’s street-corner offering of spring 
flowers. Tiny human blooms with a tag 
at each wrist. Incredible! 

“Three guesses,”’ said the nurse, through 
a smile, and held out the human bouquet 
ioward her. She could hardly breathe. 
She wanted to scream, to draw up the 
sheet over her head, to suffocate. Herself, 
external to herself, was breathing out 
there—off somewhere in that tray. She 
tried to pull up the covers over her head. 
A hand would draw them away. There 
was a black one in that row of little pink 
nubs of humanity! Heads like hard- 
boiled eggs not quite cooked through. 
No! No! No! 

Suddenly, Lily raised to her elbow. 
The second from the end! The big head; 
the full-blown, spring-tight curls. The 
color of honey. The blue eyes that were 
almost ready to turn gray. The tag on 
the wrist. Number two. The tag of her 
own unbleached gown? Number two! 

“Give me!” cried Lily, on a sudden 
mounting note. 

“Right the first time!” cried the nurse, 
lifting the second from the end. “Anda 
little beauty she is!”’ 

That little living ball of head in the 
crotch of her arm! She leaned forward 
to the flameless heat of it, her lips moving 
and wanting to speak. 

‘‘What is it, dear?” asked the nurse. 

She moved them again, but still silently. 

The nurse bent lower, her ear to the 
pillow. 

“Now, what is it, dear; say it again.” 

This time, through the veil of a whisper, 
she could hear quite clearly, 

“ 3) 


Can Lily centinue to battle for her 
ideals and her ambitions with the 
weight of this new burden upon her? 
The next instalment of Star- Dust, 
in July Cosmopolitan, brings some 
very interesting developments. 


= any |= 
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Examining a Miller Tire which made a great record 


Why 22,000 Miles? 


_ Years ago we started to gather 
in Miller Tires which had made 
exceptional records. 


For instance, 22,000 miles or 
over on a bus, a truck or a stage 
line. 


We studied those tires, and 
learned the reasons for endurance. 
Then we aimed to build all Millers 
like them. 


Constant Tests 


Now we make constant tests. 
We wear out at our factory 1,000 
tires yearly to watch the Miller 
Mileage. 


We run scores of tires all the time 
under extreme conditions. 


We spend $300 daily just to test 
fabrics and cords for tires. 


We vulcanize and test every 
lot of tread stock in our laboratory, 
before a tread is made. ‘ 


Every tire is signed both by 
maker and inspector, and both are 
penalized if a tire falls down. 


Note the Records 


The records show that average 


Miller mileage has been almost 


doubled in late years. 


Miller Tires are so uniform that 
adjustments are rare. Even in 
some large cities—like Buffalo— 
not a single Miller Tire came back 
last year. 


In Akron, our home town, where 
Miller Tires dominate in local use, 


On a 3-Ton Bus 


Ray Carpenter runs 22- 
passenger buses. e average 
load is three tons. The first 
Miller Tire he tried ran 23,600 
miles. The next 17,000 without 
a blowout. It was punctured 
at 5,000 miles. The next ran 
22,000 miles. Now, of course, 
he uses Millers only. 


only 15 tires disappointed last year 
on a retail business of $500,000. 


Everywhere Miller Tires are win- 
ning contests against all their lead- 
ing rivals. They are winning enor- 
mous contracts by excelling in 
million-mile tests. 


Miller Tires 


Cords 


Geared-to-the-Road 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


Fabrics 


The Contest Winners 


“Individual records have made 
them, perhaps, the most talked- 
about tires in America. 


The demand in six years has 
increased ten-fold. Last year alone 
the increase was $11,000,000.. 


See What You Get 


‘Put a Miller Tire opposite the 
tire you use. Compare the mileage. 
You may be wrong in your ideas 
of what modern tires should do. 


If you buy a 
new car, ask for 
Miller Tires. 
Twenty makers 
now supply 
them without. 
extracost. 
Then watch 
them, and let 
your odometer 
figures tell you 
what tire to get 
next. 


Tread Patented 


Center tread 
smooth, with 
suction cups to 
firmly grasp wet 
asphalt. Geared- 
to-the-Road side 
treads mesh like 
cogs in dirt. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Miller Uniform Geared-to-the-Road 
Tires—Also Miller Red and Gray Inner Tubes— 
Team-Mates of Uniform Tires—Makers also of 
Miller Surgeons Grade Rubber Goods for Homes 
2s well as Hospi 
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OES your figure permit you 
D to wear the prettiest of 
_evening frocks? Then resolve 
_that this embarrassing con- 
dition is going to be changed! 
In the privacy of your own bou- 
doir soothing electric massage 
brings back the roses of youth in- 
“to ‘your cheeks, keeps your hair 
and scalp in fine, healthy con- 
‘dition and develops your figure 
into one of graceful lines and 
girlish contour. 


=) Complete 


“Tonight I'm going Decolleté, 
thanks to Electric Massage!” 


™ STAR Vis 


For Wrinkles, “‘Crow’s Feet” and 
Dull, Colorless Complexions! 


$5 


The Star Vibrator should be 
your “beauty parlor.” Used and 
endorsed by stage and screen 
celebrities for beauty helps, and 
fatigue, nervous headaches, in- 
somnia. Ideal after motoring, golf- 
ing or bathing. Keeps your skin 
at its best! On sale and demon- 
strated free of chargeat mostdrug, 
department and electrical stores. 
Or direct from us. Fitzgerald 
Mfg. Co., Dept. 212, Torrington, 
Conn. (Canadian Price, $7.50.) 


SAVE $43 


Genuine $100 Oliver Typewriters now $57. Brand 
new, latest model—our finest product. irect from 
factory to you. And we ship you an Oliver for 
free trial. No paymient down. Keep it or return it. 
If you want to own it, pay us only $3 per month. 
This is the greatest typewriter bargain on earth. You 
Write today for full particulars, including 

our boo ‘The High Cost of 
Typewriters—The Reason and the 
Remedy.” Then you may get an 
Oliver ‘or free triai. Write now. 


The OLIVER Tpewriter Gmpany 


1146 Oliver Typewriter Building 
Chicago, Ill. (32.07) 


save $43. 


Old Town Cances 


OU can lazy-paddle an “Old Town” all 
day long. “Old Towns” are light, buoy- 
ant canoes that answer theslightest pres- 
sure of the blade, They are strong, sturdy 
ganoes built for years of service. The 
“Sponson Model” is safer than a row boat. 
Write for catalog—3000 canoes in stock. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
1956 Middle Street 
Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 


| gavel to the temporary chairman. 
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The Greatest Show 
on Any Earth 


(Continued from page 73) 


vice-president having been chosen and 
everything in the convention city now be- 
ginning to subside back to normal except 
the heat, the delegates from each state and 
insular ward of the Union met in their re- 
spective headquarters, and each delegation 
selected one representative to serve for 
four years on a new National Committee. 

For more than three years after a new 
National Committee is formed, its fifty- 
three members are less busy, so far as 
national-committeeing is concerned, than 
a manicure lady would be in Manchuria. 
One day, in the late fall or early winter 
preceding the next national convention, 
however, the National Committee sud- 
denly and boisterously comes to life. The 
national chairman summons the com- 
mittee to meet, usually at Washington, 
D. C., to discuss the coming convention. 
Into Washington simultaneously pour 
delegations of hotel and restaurant pro- 
prietors; railroad men, and representatives 
of municipal commercial bodies, each 
parcel of shouting boosters ready to prove 
to the National Committee that the home 
city of the booster who happens to have 
the floor is the grandest and most ga-lorious 
convention town in the country. 

Patiently the National Committee listens 
while the various boosters wax eloquent: 
on the one subject that will inspire even a. 
tongue-tied American to a rush of words to’ 
the face—the glories of one’s home tcwn. 
For hours, the National Committee hark=. 
ens to an onslaught of oratory which, by’ 
comparison, makes even a Broadway actor 
talking about himself sound like a deaf- 
mute. And when each speaker has demon- 
strated that his town is the greatest on 
earth and the last speaker has proved that 
his town is all that and more, the National 
Committee rises and remarks, in statesman: 
like tones: 

“Great stuff, men! And now let’s begin 
all over and talk turkey. Slip the rubber 
bands off your home-town bank-rolls and 
give us a look, boys.” 

Not crudely like that, of course, but 
there you have the idea. The city that 
raises the biggest jack-pot gets the conven- 
tion. The winning municipality guaran- 
tees a sum in the neighborhood of a hun- 
dred thousa:.d dollars for convention ex- 
penses, provides the hall, decorates it, 
supplies the brass bands, pays the hotel 
bills of the National Committee during the 
convention period, prints the tickets, mus- 
ters and pays the special policemen in and 
about the convention hall. What is left of 
the jack-pot is to be turned over to the 
National Committee and used for post- 
convention campaign purposes. 

The National Committee is in direct and 
active charge of the convention up to the 
instant that the chairman of the National 
Committee, after having called the conven- : 
tion to more or less order, rer saggy the 

sa 
first step in the preliminaries, a subcom- 
mittee of arrangements, appointed by the 
National Committee, lands, feet down and 


| palms up and outward, in the convention 
| city months before the convention is sched- 


uled to open. Until the last penny of the 
municipal jack-pot guaranteed by the con- 
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contesth 


0000"InCashPrizes 


Win $3000 with 12 Words 


"THING what you could do nght now 
with $3000.00 in cash! It’s hard to 
save that much—harder to borrow it. Some- 
one will win it—easily—get it in a lump 
sum and in cash by sending in the best 
answer to the Eveready Daylo $10,000.00 
Contest Picture on display beginning June 
1 by Daylo dealers throughout the United 


States and Canada. 


104 Cash Prizes totalling $10,000 


will positively be paid to contestants 


List of Prizes ERISA Contest Conditions 


1 First Prize $3 000.00 AYES. Anyone may enter. There 
1 Second Prize 1000.00 is no cost or obligation. If 
3 Prizes—$500.00 each 1500.00 two or more contestants sub- 


2 mit the identical answer se- 
4 Prizes—$250.00 each 1000 00 anoanatl lected by the judges for any 
5 Prizes—$200.00 each 1000.00 BATTERIES prize, the full amount of the 
10 Prizes—$100.00 each 1000.0 BULBS prize 
10 Prizes —$ 50.00 each 500.00 midni gh 
window t, August 1, 
20 Prizes—$ 25.00 each 500.00 identifies dealers 1929, Art editors of “Life” 
50 Prizes—$10.00 each 5C0.00 t will judge the answers and 
Everead 
lo $10,00 plete test 4 
Contest Picture. are on 
Contest Blanks ~ 


EVEREADY 


r 


INTEREST SMALL FARM A PAID 
WORTH OF IN A COMPLETELY 2 UP LIFE 
FACTORY STOCKED NSURANCE @ 
F 
LBRARY 
| BOOKS | 
INCOME 
PRODUCING 
PROPERTY, 
if 
YEARS 
STUDY | 
ABROAD | 
MLZ 


OST Wardrobe Trunks look pretty 
much alike on the outside. So do 
most traveling bags. Except that Bel- 
ber has a smartness you seldom otherwise see. 


It’s when you come to use Belber Luggage 
that you find how a Wardrobe Trunk or A) 
Bag can be planned for the traveler’s needs— 4 
and what a difference it makes in packing ii 
and unpacking, and in the appearance of 
your clothes. 


By thinking of the traveler first, his needs, Y) 
his wishes. feeling for style and sense of ()\ 
values—Belber has built up the largest busi- lif 
ness in fine luggage in the world. W) 


When you see this name—Belber—on a Wardrobe Trunk, 


a Bag, a Suitcase—you may be sure that you are getting value © 

right straight through. Metropolitan style, picked materials, () 

workmanship second to none Oh 

See the display of Belber Wardrobe Trunks, Bags and (| 

Suitcases at the best dealers in your town. {] 


THE BELBER BAG & TRUNK CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


] TRAVELING GOODS 


For description of this Wardrobe Trunk, 
write for Booklet A. If a Bag or Suit- 
case interests you, ask for Booklet B. 
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vention city has been collected, that sub- 
committee acts as if it were a penny-in- 
slot chewing-gum machine on a New York- 
subway-station platform, -% mean to say, 
it takes and takes and takes, and néver, 
never gives anything in return. j 

Also, it is the National Committee that 
issues the official “call’’ for the conven- 
tion, the “call” being necessary to make 
the coming convention legal. It is this 
“call” which sets the United States 
and its suburbs at the work of electing 
delegates to the convention by a little 
soviet system of the nation’s own—the 
ward soviet sending delegates to the city 
soviet, which sends delegates to the coun- 
ty soviet, which names delegates to the 
big soviet known as the state convention 
of a party. Out of all these soviets come 
the national delegates—two common-or- 
garden-variety delegates from each Con- 
gressional district, and a little group of 
extra-special, fancy delegates, the latter 
selected by the state convention and known 
as ‘delegates at large.” 

During these very earliest stages of con- 
vention-forming, the Democratic party 
must follow one unique bit of procedure 
unknown in the councils of Democracy’s 
opponents. While the frost is still in the 
ground, an official announcement must be 
made to the effect that William Jennings 
Bryan either will accept the nomination 
or already has started something or other 
he thinks he can finish. This is an invio- 
lable rule. 

Do not get the impression that, on the 
forenoon of the mighty day the convention 
is opened, the chairman of the National 
Committee steps off the ten-forty-two and 
goes right into the convention hall and 
takes his gavel out of his yellow suitcase 
and whangs it. Mercy, no! He’s been in 
the convention city for quite some spell. 
So has the National Committee—for a 
week or two, anyway. They’ve been 
busy canning. Hence it happens that, 
before the national chairman grips his 
gavel at all, he has on his desk before him 
a carefully canned list and other preserved 
papers which keep him from forgetting a 
number of things—the pe:sonnel, for in- 
stance, of the two most important com- 
mittees of a national convention, one being 
the Committee on Credentials, which has 
the first, and therefore the weightiest, vote 
when each of two contesting potential 
delegates insists that he alone legally has 
the right to represent his constituents; 
and the Committee on Resolutions, which 
concocts the final draft of glittering gen- 
eralties known as the pirty’s “platform.” 
On his list, also, are the names of the two 
patriots selected in advance by the Na- 
tional Committee to serve respectively as 
temporary and permanent chairman, and 
the names of all the other temporary—who 
usually, also, are the permanent—conven- 
tion officials, the names of each patriot 
selected to rise in the convention and pro- 
pose this or that, and just at what point on 
the program he is going to stand up 
and do it, everything the first key-note 
orator—the selected-in-advance temporary 
chairman—will say, and every last syllable 
of the speech to be delivered by the second 
canned key-noter, or permanent chairman 

Now the week-end preceding the first 
big bang is here. The convention-hall 
stage has been planked with new pine. 
The imaginative literary effort known as 
the party “platform” is being esthetically 
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The Roadster, Too, Has All 
the Noted Essex Qualities 


Speed — Power — Endurance — Economy — Utility. 
It is an Ideal Car for Business as Well as Pleasure 


The wide business uses for which the Essex 
Roadster is adapted are instantly apparent. 

Its utilities are many. But no evidence of 
them is revealed when the Roadster is used as 
a pleasure car. Every line is smart, trim and 
graceful. It takes but a moment to make the 
change. 

A large class of its buyers are business men. 
They choose it for utility and dependable 
transportation. It becomes, in fact, a part of 
their business system. It must be on the job, 
keep all engagements on time, and be as re- 
sponsible as an engineer’s watch. 

These same qualities, with its rare good 
looks, make the Roadster unsurpassed as a 
smart car for pleasure. 


A World Endurance Record 
Proves Essex Dependability 


Economy, durability and train-like regular- 
ity are the standards set by Essex. These 
things have been shown in the hands of more 
than 25,000 owners, many of whom have 
driven their cars from 18,000 to 20,000 miles 


without a stroke of repairs. 


It was more dramatically proved on the 
Cincinnati speedway, when an Essex stock 
chassis set the world’s long distance endurance 
record of 3,037 miles in 50 hours. The same 
car, in three separate tests, traveled 5,870 
miles at an average speed above a mile a 
minute. Another stock Essex set the world’s 
24-hour road mark of 1,061 miles over snow- 
covered Iowa roads. 


See the Roadster’s 


Business Conveniences 


It is specially suited for salesmen, inspectors 
and others wh> must-cover wide territory, 
quickly and frequently. Though not large, 
the Essex is commodious. There is plenty of 
room for passengers, and special arrangements 
for carrying sample cases, unseen, and even a 
trunk if desired. 


Come see the Essex Roadster.. Ride in it. 


' Try its paces. Whether you want it for busi- 


ness or pleasure, you will appreciate why 
Essex in - first year set a new world’s sales 
record. 


Essex Motors, Detroit, Michigan 
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convenient place at any time to do all the 
letter writing that family ties or usiness 


Save Floors -Save Rugs 
See That You Get Them] 


Compiexion 


Powder 


the faulty « 
Pink, and th 
ream a the 
erywhere 

TRIAL OFFE 12¢ to cover post 
age and packing for purse size box with 
3 weeks’ supply—state shade preferred. 
Stafford - Miller Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
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| planked by Solons sitting in star-chamber 


sessions. The incoming train-loads of 
statesmen are perforce planking down at 
least one hundred per cent. more for a 
planked steak than they would have had 
to pay in the same hotel dining-room the 
day before. One day, in Chicago, four 


| years ago, I learned from a luncheon menu 


| of caviar. 


in a Candidates’ Row dining-room that for 
three dollars and seventy-five cents I 
might have as an hors d’euvre a little dab 
I began my luncheon with a 
lot of bread instead. One never can tell 
when one’s boss will decide personally to 
look over the itemized document known 
variously as the “expense-account” and 
the “swindle-sheet,” and issue orders that 
any employee addicted to Russian-stur- 
geon’s eggs from Newfoundland at a dollar 
a dozen should buy his own fish eggs. 

The hotel men, you see, have only a 
week or less in which to get back what 
they patriotically contributed to the city’s 
convention fund. They get it. 

The silk drummer in Three-twelve— 
who, perhaps, has decided that, as long as 
he’s in town, he might as well keep the 
room a few days longer and see the big 
show—suddenly learns that months be- 
fore, or less than an hour after the Na- 
tional Committee had named the conven- 
tion city, some metropolitan newspaper or 
other had reserved by telegraph the drum- 
mer’s room and a long string of bedrooms 
adjoining for the entire convention period, 
the newspaper paying about thirty dollars 
a day for each bedroom. Big writing- 
rooms or parlors in the hotel simultane- 
ously become the headquarters of this or 
that potential presidential candidate, the 
“favorite son’—or his backers—sepa- 
rating themselves from about a thousand 
dollars in rent each day they have and 
hold the parlor as their very own. 

In a day, the potted plants, rugs, chairs, 
lounges. and lounge-lizards disappear from 


, the hotel’s Peacock Alley and ornate lob- 


bies, a wise hotel management overnight 
removing everything except six pieces of 
furnishings from Peacock Alley—meaning 
four walls, the floor, and the ceiling. By 
Sunday, even the walls and ceiling are as 
good as gone also, covered as they are with 
unnumbered yards of buntings and flags 
and reams of three-sheet campaign litho- 
graphs, the posters depicting potential 
presidents in statesmanlike attitudes 
which, by comparison, make the late 
Messrs. Webster and Calhoun look like a 
pair of village idiots. 

As the early summer Sabbath evening 
descends, the floors of lobbies and alleys 
also have disappeared beneath a six-foot 
covering of slowly milling humans, with a 
top veneer of new straw dotted with three- 
quart plug-hats and felt sombreros and a 
lower casing of shuffling and substantial 
sole-leather. And despite the blazes of 
human glory and greatness always dazzling 
one’s eyes in that slow moving and noisy 
throng, one constantly is happening upon 
two-legged visions that absolutely compel 
individual attention—the apparition, say, 
that is all one milk-white-flannel dazzle 
from coat collar to shoes, inclusive, where 
it isn’t black sombrero and diamond- 
studded Elks’ pin and shoulder-length 
black mane, the entire apparition answer- 
ing to the name of Jim Vardaman, his 
gleaming swathings suggesting a heroic 
statue about to be unveiled; or the less 
rugged, more delicately beautiful sta‘es- 
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man, Jim Ham Lewis, of Cook County 
and the cosmos, the tonal perfection of his 
habiliments indicating that he has just 
come fresh from the hands of the Whistler 
of all great valets; Colonel Bill Fairman, 
statesman, banker, race-horse breeder, and 
foremost poet in his entire home city of 
Punxsutawney, Pennsylvania, wearing his 
regulation convention costume, which 
measures six feet three inches high and 
seems to have been fashioned from thou- 
sands of chestnut-burs, all tatted together 
with the business side out; or Majah Ed 
Swope, of Tombstone, the first man to 
wear a plug-hat in Arizona and get away 
with it; the Hon. J. Dumont Smith, the 
only man in Kansas who wears a monocle. 
who forswore conventions years ago be- 
cause Senator Vest was selected to make a 
nominating speech, but reappeared at St. 
Louis four years ago when assured that the 
renominating speech for Wilson was‘ to be 
delivered by a gentleman bearing the more 
genteel name of Westcott. Here is a 
brace of youthful-looking Roosevelt lads 
in their summeriest Oyster Bay clothes. 
There is Political Shark Sam Blythe, who 
already has announced in syndicated 
news-columns what the convention is 
going to do, and is naturally irked because 
the delegates don’t get together and do it 
immediately. 

The milling in the lobbies, the hurrah 
indoors and out—this is the spectacular 
part of conventions. Meanwhile, the real 
work of “canning” everything from candi- 
dates to cantankerous delegates is ‘being 
attended to in. secret conclave behind 
barred doors on upper floors of hotels or 
clubs. And on a Tuesday, at noon in the 
vid days, on a Wednesday at all the con- 
ventions of four years ago, the handful 
of Solons who believe they now have 
everything straightened out satisfactorily 
file impressively onto the stage and take 
their seats in the select and rising and 
roped enclosure just back of the so-far 
vacant chairman’s seat. 

The clergyman who is to say the opening 
prayer is with them. He, too, has been 
thoughtfully selected in advance. Protes- 
tant divine, Hebrew rabbi, Catholic prelate 
—each session will be opened by dominies of 
varied denominations. “We Strive To 
Please” is our motto, gents—even in the 
spiritual aspects of the convention. After 
the prayer, the delegates will “choose” the 
temporary organization already chosen for 
them. The temporary chairman will im- 
mediately begin key-noting with a speech 
which reporters have sent to their papers 
an hour before he begins to speak. Then 
the convention will adjourn for the day. 

Much of the first session will be repeated 
in form the next day, when the permanent 
officers of the convention are “chosen” by 
the delegates. The Credentials Committee 
will submit their. rulings concerning con- 
tested-delegate elections—and glorious ruc- 
tions may or may not immediately en- 
sue. In the old days, the reading of the 
“platform” came next, but at Baltimore, 
in 1912, Mr. Bryan shifted this part of the 
program to the last hours of the conven- 
tion, or after the candidates had been 
nominated. 

As the week peters out, it occurs that 
now everything has been attended to ex- 
cept naming a candidate for president. 
Comes the moment of highest blood pres- 
sure. “Alabama!” is shrieked to the 
heavens. Alabama probably has no can- 
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Are Seen Everywhere Now—This is Why 
All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Look about you and you’ll see that 
countless teeth look whiter nowadays. 
It is evident on every hand that a new 
method of teeth cleaning has come into 
vogue. 


All over America leading dentists are 
advising it. And millions of people have 
proved it at home, by using a 10-Day 
Tube. 


That new method is Pepsodent, and 
that is what it does. 


It Combats Film 


There forms on teeth a viscous film. 
You can feel it with your tongue. 


It is the teeth’s great enemy—the 
cause of most tooth troubles. Yet brush- 
ing in the old ways left much of it intact. 
No tooth paste could dissolve it. So 
millions of teeth, despite the brushing, 
discolored and decayed. 


The film is clinging. It enters crevices 
and hardens. The periodic cleaning in 


the dentist’s chair is to remove it. But 
between times it may do a ceaseless 
damage. 


Film Ruins Teeth 


That film is what discolors—not the 
teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed ‘in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Dental science has for years sought 
a way to fight film. Now that way is 
found. Able authorities have proved this 
beyond question. The use has spread, 
through dentists:and through home tests, 
until millions of teeth are now benefited 
by it. 

The method is embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. And everyone who 
writes: us is supplied with a 10-Day 
Tube. 


Watch the Quick Results | 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digest- 
ant of albumin. The film is albuminous 
matter. The object of Pepsodent is to 
dissolve it, then to constantly combat it. 


A new discovery has made pepsin pos- 
sible. Pepsin must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. 
But now a harmless activating method 
has been found. Now active pepsin can 


‘be constantly applied. 


PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadéni 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, now 
advised by leading dentists every- 
where and supplied by druggists in 
large tubes. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how the teeth whiten as the fixed film 
disappears. 

Do this for your sake and your family’s 
sake. There are few things more impor- 
tant. The damage which film does to 


teeth is life-long in effect. Cut out the 


coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 467, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to. - 


Only one tube to a family | 
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‘Look what I did, Joe!”’ 


‘Sure Elmer, didn’t I tell you you could do it with Effecto 
Auto Finishes? Everybody’s cuttin’ down the high cost of 
motorin’ that way! It’s wonderful the way they buy Effecto.”’ 


It’s about as easy a way as 
you can find to save $50 or $75 
while old General HCL is in 
control — give the old car a 
coat of Effecto Auto Enamel. 

Wm. Peters, from the Pan- 
handle of Texas, drove a sturdy red Stutz into 
the quiet and peaceful confines of Long Beach, 
Cal., the other day, and that smooth snappy 
red made ’em all stop, look and listen! One 
of the admiring bystanders asked the envied 
Mr Peters the name of the brand that gave 
him all that splendor. He said, ‘*{t’s Effecto 
Auto Enamel and you can tell anyone they 
can put it on and have a lot of fun doing it!”” 

Effecto is the genuine, origina/auto enamel; 
nine good colors to choose from: Black, Blue, 
Green, Red, Brown, Yellow, Gray, Cream 
and White, also clear Finishing varnish, and 
Top & Seat Dressing for renewing and watei- 
proofing old tops, whether: of fabric or imi- 
tation leather, as well as seats and upholstery. 


AUTO. . 
FINISHES 


Effecto Auto Enamels are 
easy-working, self-leveling and 
quick-drying. Nota paint, wax 
or polish. Effecto wears longer 
than the finish on most new cars. 

Keep a can of the Black in 
the garage. You'll find it handy for touching 
up rusty spots on fenders and chassis. It pre- 
vents rusting and keeps your car shipshape. 

When you go to buy Effecto — be sure 
you get the genuine, original Effecto Auto 
Finishes — there are disappointing substitutes 
on the market. 

Send for Color Card and Name of Local Dealer 

Effecto is sold by paint, hardware and 
accessory dealers everywhere. If you have 
any trouble getting the genuine Effecto Auto 
Enamel write us at once. We- will see that 
you are supplied. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 149 Tonawanda St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Canadian address: 95 Court- 
wright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% |NTEREST 


HIS large, old-established bank which is a member of the 

Federal Reserve System invites deposits ky mail from all parts 
of the country and abroad. Banking by Mail is safe, private and 
cenvenient. Send TODAY for free copy of kooklet ‘“W.” 


THE CITIZENS SAVIN 
D, 


CLEVELAN 
ASSETS Ov 


GS & TRUST CO. 


Ly" TO the present time it has been almost 
impossible to get a face powder to stay on 
the face longer than it takes to put it on. 
You powder your nose nicely and the first 
gust of wind or the first puff of your handker- 
. chief and away goes the powder, leaving your 
nose shiny and conspicuous, probably just 
at the very moment when you would give 
anything to appear at your best. A specialist 
has at last perfected a pure powder 
that reaily stays on; that stays on 
until you wash it off. It does not 
contain white lead or rice powder 
to make it stay on. This improved 
formula contains a medicinal pow- 
der doctors prescribe 10 improve J 
the complexion. In fact, this 
powder helps to prevent and reduce 
enlarged pores and _ irritations. 
It also is astringent, discouraging 


flabbiness, crow’s feet, and wrinkles. This 
unusual powder is called La-may (French, 
Poudre L’Amé). Because La-may is pure 
and because it stays on so well, it is already 
used by over a million American women. 
All dealers carry the large sixty-cent box and 
many dealers also carry the generous thirty- 
cent size. When you vse this harmless 
powder and see how beautifully it improves 
your complexion you will under- 
stand why La-may so quickly 
became the most popular beauty 
powder sold in New York. e 
will give you five thousand dollars 
f if you can buy a better face powder 
anywhere at any price. There is 
also a wonderful La-may talcum 
that sells for only twenty-five 
cents. Herbert Roystone, Dept. 
N, 16 East 18th St., New York. 
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didate and “defers” to New York or 
Nebraska or Ohio or some other state 
given to quadrennial candidate crops. 
Up to the platform climbs a lusty-lunged 
gentleman—and the oratorial waters come 
down from Lodore. And now for hours— 
for days, if there are candidates enough— 
the whole world is awash with words. 
The speakers in turn stick to that by- 
law of the Nominating Orators’ Union 
which says the name of the superman they 
describe in their speech must not be men- 


tioned until the last sentence is spoken. 
‘Instant bedlam—and the reporters pull 
| out their watches and time the uproar 


/as the “demonstration” begins—cheering 


which, during the first minute or two, may 
be really enthusiastic, but which, at the 
end of an hour of “demonstrating” and 
parading crazily up and down the aisles, 
impresses one with that feeling of sponta- 
neity which fills one when one gazes upon 
Pike’s Peak. 

More joyous are the speeches of the 
string of gentlemen who now rise to 
second the nominations with still more ora- 
tory. 

“My friends,” begins the long-haired 
boy orator of Peapack, whose very name 
has been lost in the shuffle, “it was once 
said of the ancient Roman general, the 
great Ca——” 

“Oh, fellows, look who’s here!” comes 
an interruption from the west gallery. 

“Officer, he’s in again!” chortles the 
east gallery. 

“Fresh strawburries!” roars an alternate. 
seated back of the more dignified regular 
delegates. And, except for part of the 
opening sentence, that seconding speech 
is damned by the din to oblivion—to re- 
appear never again except in the columns 
of the succeeding weekly issue of the boy 
orator’s home-town paper. 

“Vote!” yell the delegates above the 
general uproar, and the balloting is begun. 
State after state is called, the leader of 
each state delegation rising and voting his 
delegation en masse—unless there be dis- 
sension among the delegates from a given 
state; in which case, the state’s representa- 
tives are polled individually. If the conven- 
tion is a cut-and-dried ratification meeting, 
the presidential and vice-presidential can- 
didates will be selected and the patriots will 
all be homeward bound by Sunday. 

With the candidate for president and 
vice-president named and a new National 
Committee formed, there is nothmg more 
to be done except to appoint two commit- 
tees to notify the potential president and 
his running-mate officially of their selec- 
tion to head the national party ticket. 
And so, on a day shortly after the conven- 
tion city has subsided again to normal, the 
last direct action of the convention is com- 
pleted on some distant lawn, when a Noti-: 
fication Committee assembles in front of 
the great man’s veranda and breaks the 
glad and exciting and wholly unexpected 
and therefore intensely surprising news 
to him that he is to be the next president 
or vice-president, as the case may be. 
And now absolutely everything has been 
done—except the detail of waking up on 
the morning of the Wednesday after the 
first Monday in the following November 
and pointing with pride to a nation saved, 
or viewing with alarm a country which, for 
some inexplicable reason, seems bent upon 
putting in the next four years going to 
the dogs. 
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Shutter- 
HARRISON 
Hexagon 


HE new Harrison factory has 
facilities for a daily production 
of over 2500 radiators. This big 
plant was made necessary by the 
immense production of those manu- 
facturers who wishing the most 
perfect cooling system have stand- 
ardized upon Harrison Radiators. 
The Columbia Motor Car is equipped 
with Harrison Shutter Controlled 
Radiators. These shutters operate 
automat’cally, opening as the motor 
warms—closing as it cools. They keep 
the motor constantly at the most 
efficient operating temperature. 


HARRISON RADIATOR CORPORATION 


General Offices and Factory: Lockport, N.Y. 
General Sales Offices: Detroit, Michigan 


Radiators 
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OB LINGS 


Every man knows that only the very 
finest Wedding Ring is worthy of 
Her! So every year sees O-B Noblesse 
Wedding Rings stronger and stronger 
in the public regard 


“Wherever good jewelry is sold” 


PATENTS-—Protect your Ideas. Write for W 
| oe of Conception Blank and our three Illustrated 
sos it free. nd sketch or model of invention for 
free opinion of patentable nature. Highest reference. 
Prom tention. Reasonable terms. 
vic On J. Aas & CO., 753 NINTH 
shington, D. C. 


AGENTS 


$40— $100 per week. Paemeatestts 

Sign Letters for store and office windows. 

Anyone can put them on. Big —— 

everywhere. Liberal < to TTER CO. 

agents. METALLIC 
433C North Clark 


I can improve your figure 
build up your strength—fill out 

IK n because I 
have helped. 40, 000 women 
gain 10 to 35 pounds. 


0C pounds —now I 
126, and oh, I feel so = | 
and so rested.’ 


I can help you attain your |} 
. proper weignt. In yourroom. | / 
Without drugs. By scientific, | 
natural methods such as your ||/} 
physician approves. 
If you only realized how |) 
surely, how easily, how inex- |: 
nsiveiy your weight can be 
increased, I am certain you | 
would write me at once. P4 
Tell me your faultsof health | 
or figure. 


an 
weeks by improved Courses in- 
clude preg laws, code and practive and prepare stu- 
dents for first-grade government license. 
Thousands of positions now open fur licensed operators. 
Applications now being accepted Seratuitenee to — 
summer class now forming. Regular classes open 
round. Special correspondence course for those seailots 


I respect your confidence and I will send Joa you my booklet 
free, showing you how to stand and walk 


an to Washington. Write for illustrated booklet of 
Susanna and rates of tuition. State whether interested 
2 in regular or summer clase orcorrespondence instruction, 

Dept. 42, 624 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago TIONAL RADIO 


NA’ [ete 
Dept. 216, 14th & U Sts., Washington, D. C. 


THE BED WITH THE PAT. SAGLESS SPRIN' 
mm MATTRESS FABRIC AND PRESSED STEEL Tans 


SCHILLINGS 
_ AUTO-CAMP 


Seve yours om and the joy of camping to the ihe of 
jonneau ap ot your car for a dressing and step 

the door i into a d as big and comfortable as the 
possible on! Sagiess ing Mattress 

fe each renelag board makes quarters for 


and price. the SCHILLIN 
Awto-Camp is not is not Weite for new 


‘THE L. F. SCHILLING CO. Dept B, Salem, Ohio 
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Her Husband 


(Continued from page 48) 


me. But I’ve noticed that, if you make 
any mistake, luck usually does run against 
you.” _ With that by no means ill-natured 
philosophizing, Bodet glanced over his 
futile note to Mr. Holt and put it in his 
pocket. ‘I’m wondering,” he speculated, 
in a detached manner, ‘‘whether Holt 
would have caught on if he had received 
that note. Very able men are sometimes 
incredibly stupid. That’s why I made the 
hint so broad.” 

““We’ll take no chances of Holt having 
his thought directed to Mrs. Lipton’s ad- 
dress on a plain envelop, or of mail-chutes,”’ 
Lohman replied. ‘It hangs by a hair, you 
see. You'll understand why Mrs. Lipton 
must ask you to be her guest for the night.” 

Having been posted down-town near one 
o’clock, the letter would not be delivered 
at Wimbleton Place until morning. 

‘‘What time does the morning mail get 
around here?” Bodet inquired casually of 
Mrs. Lipton. 

‘*A quarter past ten, or half-past,” she 
replied. “ll try to make you com- 
fortable.” 

He laughed and answered, 

“As to bodily comfort, I don’t doubt 
that you’ll succeed; but I don’t expect to 
be very comfortable in my mind.” 

“Of course,” Lohman observed, “‘you 
can see that we must take no chances of 
your communicating with anybody in any 
way until that letter is delivered here to- 
morrow forenoon. Once we have the letter 
in hand, we'll be ready to talk business 
with you—and with the other side.” 

“There seems no help for it,” Bodet 
replied genially. ‘‘Let us hope we'll have a 
pleasant evening.” 

The conversation stopped there. Loh- 
man lighted a cigarette, silently offering 
one to Bodet, which the latter silently 
declined with a smile and shake of the 
head. Then the three of them sat there, 
looking at the wall or the rugs, trying to 
appear composed, fighting off the boredom 
which such a situation entails. A quarter 
of an hour passed. Bodet observed fur- 
tively that Mrs. Lipton was getting restless 
—seemed to have something on her nerves. 

“Tf you don’t mind,” he remarked 
presently, “‘T’ll look over these magazines.” 

Three lay on the center-table. He picked 
one up and began reading the first story. 
Very soon, out of the tail of his eye, he saw 
Mrs. Lipton signaling Lohman. She rose 
and stepped through the door into the 
next room. Lohman followed her, standing 
in the doorway. His broad back was 
turned to Bodet, but Mrs. Lipton, facing 
Lohman, had the detective more or less 
under her eye. A whispered conference in 
the doorway lasted several minutes, during 
which Bodet put his magazine back on the 
table and took up another one. Then Loh- 
man came back into the living-room, and 
Mrs. Lipton disappeared in the interior of 
the flat. The big man sat down and lighted 
another cigarette. In ten minutes or so, 
Mrs. Lipton returned, taking the chair she 
had occupied before and at once address- 
ing Bodet in an energetic and decisive 

manner. 

“My husband is coming home. I’m 
going to send him out of the house for the 
night. You are Mr. Munson, from Joplin, 
Missouri, and you’re up here to talk about 
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— is a severe critic of the complexion, and in 
dressing for smart outdoor events powder must be selected 
with extra care. [It must harmonize exactly with the natural 
tones. of the skin. It must be in a form that may be carried 
conveniently and applied quickly. There must be no dusting 
or flaking on the costume and the vowder must be highly 


adhesive to defy high temperature. La Dorine and Dorin’s 
Compact Rouges meet all these exacting tests. You will find 
them in the vanity boxes at Chantilly, Auteuil, Henley Regatta 
and the Ascot as well as at our own summer assemblies at 
the famous country clubs. For you protection: Dorin’s Prep- 
arations are sold only in containers marked “DORIN, PARIS” 


WHAT IS YOUR COLORING? 

Send description of your hair, eyes and complexion 
with 25c in stamps and we will send two miniature 
compactes, La Dorine, and one of Dorin’s Rouge. 
Also booklet reproducing, in full color, seven 
exquisite types of beauty with direction for choosing 
the correct compactes for each type. 

Or for 1oc in stamps we will send the booklet 
with generous samples of La Dorine and Dorin's 
Rouge en poudre instead of the compactes 


SHADES OF LA DORINE 
LA DORINE — in four shades to harmonize 
with exion—Blanche, Naturelle, Rosee 
and Rachel. 
variety of natural tones of which Rouge Brunette 
and Rouge Framboise are the favorites. _ Large 
dressing table size, $1.00. 


For. arms and Shoulders, the 


Powder, La Dorine en poudre. Box $1.00. 


With La yohey and Dorin's Rouges use La Dorine 


Lambsdown Pads. All Sizes. Fined Quality , 


n'’s Compact Rouges are in a - 
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Bringing eventful school commencements and important 
weddings—June, the loveliest of the months is here. There 
must be chosen presents reflecting good wishes and good taste. 
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CLEAR AS A BELL 


SS 


gives years of enjoyment. The Sonora has a magnificent, 
pure, rich, mellow tone, ‘‘clear as a bell.’ It is peerless in 
gracefulness and artistry of design and is 

unrivalled in vital exclusive features. There 

is a pride of possession in owning the won- 

derfully beautiful Sonora. 


Superb upright ani period designs $69 to $2500 
Send for’general catalog 45 or period catalog 45x 


Sonora Phonograph Company, Ine. 


GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, President 
New York City: 
Fifth Ave. at 53rd St. 279 Broadway 
Canadian Distributors: I. Montagnes & Co, Toronto 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Use Sonora Semi-Permanent Needles on all steel needle lateral cut 
records. They play many times and increase the life of the records 
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a zinc-mine deal. You needn’t bother 
about details. I’ll explain it all to Arthur 
myself, and why you and Jake must stay 
here to-night and I have to put you in 
Arthur’s bedroom. I’ll do all the explain- 
ing to him. Arthur doesn’t know any- 
thing about zinc; so there will be no trouble. 
I want you to understand clearly, Mr. 
Bodet, that my husband knows absolutely 
nothing about this letter-affair. I don’t 
propose that he shall know anything about 
it. That’s why I’m sending him out of the 
house. The temptation to tip something 
off to him might be more than you could 
resist. I’m sending my maid out of the 
house, too. I'll get dinner and breakfast 
myself.” 

Bodet had noted before that Mrs. 
Lipton was a handsome young woman, 
with every earmark of great energy and 
determination—a woman, one would say, 
quite unhampered by the timidity which 
often characterizes her'sex. He got a new 
impression of all that now as she bent 
toward him a little, her dark eyes flashing 
a challenge, and declared: 

“Tf you hint of this letter-affair to 
Arthur in any way, [ll go straight to Jim 
Hambridge and tell him the whole story. 
That letter is still in the mails, you know. 
He’s got the resources of the government 
behind him and can overhaul] the mails any 
time he likes. He’ll beat you to that letter 
by a mile. Understand clearly that Arthur 
is not to have a hint.” 

“You make it very clear indeed,”’ Bodet 
replied, and laughed—feeling a certain 
admiration for this very determined young 
woman. ‘‘I believe I haven’t the pleasure 
of knowing your husband,” he added— 
with Holt’s description of a ‘“‘pretty-boy 
ass” in his mind. 

Perhaps, she suspected that some such 
description was in his mind, for, with the 
same challenge, she retorted: 

“Arthur suits me. I picked him out. 
It isn’t necessary that he should suit any- 
body else.” 

“Certainly not,” Bodet agreed heartily. 

“You may as well take the bolt off the 
hall door,” said Mrs. Lipton to Lohman. 
The big man stepped into the little hall of 
the flat, and Bodet heard a bolt slip. He 
then appeared to resume his reading of the 
magazine, but he was really speculating on 
the mysteries of feminine nature, one 
mystery being why this handsome, able, 
superabundantly determined female should 
have picked a mate whom she was about 
to send out of the house for the night much 
as prudent mothers send children out of 
the room when subjects unsuitable for 
them are to be discussed. He found him- 
self with a rather lively curiosity to make 
Arthur’s acquaintance. 

Presently, his acute ears caught the 
sound of a pass-key in the hall door. The 
door opened. He had a glimpse of an 
undersized masculine figure stepping into 
the littie hall of the flat, and he beard a 
sweet voice call, 

“Home, Dolly?” 

And Mrs. Lipton, from her chair by the 


| fireplace, called back, 


“Yes, sonny; we've got some com- 
pany.” 

Bodet then had a further glimpse of the 
figure in the hall taking off a hat and 
overcoat and hanging them up. He stood 
up as a boyish figure entered the room— 
boyish in stature and in face, although the 
face was barred by a little yellow mustache. 
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Weed Chains for Motor Cars! 
Anchor Chains for Ships! 
Chains for Railroads! 


Devices that make travel safe 
on land and sea, that can be 
absolutely depended upon to pro- 
tect human life, are i of 
the nature and quality of Acco 
products. 


The workers who make up 
the Acco family know they are 
doing more than making commod- 
ities merely to be sold. 


They know that it is their 
work that holds millions of motor 
cars and trucks to slippery roads. 


It is their work which enables 
mighty ships to ride safely at 
anchor, whether in harbor or 
helpless on a lee shore. 


It is their work which makes 
possible the safe operation of 
thousands of railroad trains. 


FAMILY 


This gives the work of the 
Acco family honorable and dis- 
tinctive responsibility which is re- 
flected in every link of every Acco 
product—“From Plumbers’ Safe- 
ty Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain.” 


In the Acco family, loyalty | 


to the work itself is rated 
everything. 

This is true of every worker 
whether the job is directing all of 
the numerous plants, or operating 
a 2,000,000 pound tester, or a 
typewriter. 

The honor of the Acco fam- 
ily is in the hands of each member 
of it, even to the youngest 


worker. 


These are the reasons why it 
is possible to say not only that 
“Every Weed is Guarant 
but that every link in every chain 
made by the American Chain 
Company will hold for the purpose 
intended. 


The big ACCO Line includes chains for every 
purpose—from Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ 
Anchor Chain—all Styles, Sizes and Finishes. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


BRIDGEPORT, 


CONN., U.S.A.zs. 


In Canada- Dominion Chain Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK CITY 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES? BOSTON, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, PORTLAND, ORE.,SAN FRANCISCO,“ 
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The Measure of Progress 


The progress of the past, 
as well as that of the future, 
is measured by criticism—for 
criticism exists only where 
there is faith in ability to 
improve. 


We do not criticise an ox 
cart or condemn the tallow 
dip, for the simple reason that 
they are obsolete. During the 
reconstruction period through 
which our country is now 
passing, if the public does not 
criticise any public utility or 
other form of service, it is be- 


One Policy 


One System 


cause there seems little hope 
for improvement. 


The intricate mechanism of 
telephone service is, under the 
most favorable conditions, sub- 
ject to criticism, for the reason 
that it is the most intimate of 
all personal services. 


The accomplishment of the 
telephone in the past fixed the 
quality of service demanded 
today; a greater accomplish- 
ment in quality and scope of 
service will set new standards 
for the future. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


Motor Crib | 


GORDON 


Send for Illustrated Booklet end Dealer’s Name 


GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
Dept. C, 219 N. State Street, 


A New Comfort for 
Mother and Baby 


Motoring a Pleasure 
for ALL 


This crib for babies up to two years 

is being used by thousands of families, 

An ingenious SPRING arrangement 

enables baby to sleep over the roughest 
roads, and mother may drive. Can 

compactly folded or quickly removed when 

not in use. Occupies no useful space in car. 


CHICAGO 
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With the little mustache gone and knicker- 
bockers instead of trousers, one would have 
said instantly, *‘ A nice boy; a pretty boy.” 
He was beautifully dressed, every item of 
his apparel just so, and he walked into the 
room confidently, with the air of a pro- 
prietor. With graceful hospitality, he 
shook hands with Mr. Munson, of Joplin. 
He shook hands with Mr. Lohman. He 
remarked that Mr. Munson had had quite 
a journey, and he inquired whether the 
summer had been warm in Joplin. Mrs. 
Lipton having resumed her seat by that 
time, he stepped over to her chair and 
kissed her, saying, 

““How’s the day gone, Dolly?” and then. 
with polite reproach, “‘Haven’t you offered 
Mr. Munson anything to smoke?” 

To repair that oversight, he went into the 
next room. His wife immediately followed 
him, and Bodet was aware that they dis- 
appeared. Evidently she was going to do 
her explaining. Bodet glanced over at 
Lohman and grinned slightly in spite of 
himself, and the hint of a smile appeared 
behird- Lohman’s black beard. Presumably 
the cx laining would take some time. 

“T may as well hang up my hat and 
coat,” said the detective. He had dropped 
those garments on a chair when he came 
in, and there they still lay. The big man 
was on his feet, two steps from the door 
to the little hall of the flat. He offered no 
objection as Bodet walked into that hall 
and hung up his hat and coat. 

Presently, Mrs. Lipton rejoined them, 
and they began talking in subdued tones 
about zinc, Bodet taking his cues from the 
other two and dropping in a safe word now 
and then. And presently Mr. Lipton was 
entering the room from the little hall of 
the flat, extending his hand to the visitor 
from Joplin, saying: 

“Very sorry I can’t be with you this 
evering, Mr. Munson, but I’m obliged to 
run ovt of town overnight. I came home 
only to put some things in a bag.” 

Bodet had noticed that a small traveling- 
bag stood on the floor of the little hall, 
where Lipton had set it down before 
coming into the room Polite regrets were 
expressed all round. Bodet saw the 
theoretical master of the house put on hat 
and overcoat, take up his bag, and depart. 

Mrs. Lipton went to get dinner. Bodet 
resumed his magazines. Lohman smoked 
cigarettes. But the dinner finally became 
quite jolly. Three intelligent human beings, 
locked up together, might as well make 
the best of it and lavgh rather than mope. 
In that spirit, the prisoner warmed up; the 
talk became lively and interesting. He 
talked frankly of his profession. 

“Tuck?” he replied to the handsome 
hostess’s teasing question. ‘‘ Certainly luck 
has a lot to do with it; but if you play 
bridge much, you’ve probably noticed that 
luck generally favors the best player. I 
didn’t play this hand well. That’s why 
I’m out of luck. The best player is gen- 
erally the luckiest.” 

They spent a sociable evening, and the 


detective laughed at Lohman. 


“While I’m having a good night’s 
sleep,” he said, “‘ you'll be sitting up seeing 
that I don’t climb out of the window.” 

He was watching all the time, but he 
expected the watching would be in vain. 
Lohman hardly looked like a man who 
would go to sleep at the switch. In fact, 
tke big man sat just outside his open bed- 
room door all night. It was hardly to be 
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CAANDCER SIX 


Famous For Its Marvelous Motor 


The Chandler Touring Car 


Chandler Leads Because of 
Its Real Worth 


HE Chandler Six is so distinctly the 
leader among medium-priced high-grade 
cars because of its own worthiness, which for 
sales purposes does not need the support of 
exaggeration. And Chandler worthiness comes 
primarily, of course, from its great chassis. 
The Chandler Six of today is a highly per- 
fected development of the Chandler Six of 
seven years ago, which started the trend 
toward lightweight sixes. All the engineer- 
ing skill and production efficiency at the 
command of the Chandler Company has been 
devoted to this one chassis and that fact is 


one of the reasons for the Chandler’s leader- 
ship in its field today. 

This ‘isn’t a claim. It’s a fact, and over 
seventy thousand Chandler owners would te!] 
you so if you could ask them. 

All Chandler bodies are mounted on the 
one standard Chandler chassis. Simple, 
sturdy and dependable throughout, its fea- 
tures embrace, as for years past, the really 
marvelous Chandler motor, solid cast alumi- 
num motor base, annular ball bearings, silent 
chain drive for the auxiliary. motor shafts, 
and Bosch high tension magneto ignition. 


Cars that May Compare with Chandler 
are Listed at Hundreds of Dollars More 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1995 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $2075 
Four-Passenger Coupe, $2895 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2005 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1995 


Limousine, $3495 


(All prices f.0.b. Cleveland, Ohio) 
There are Chandler dealers in more than a thousand towns and cities 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 


Export Department: 5 Columbus Circle, New York 


Cable Address: “CHANMOTOR” 
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ie the struggle of modern 
business, he has lacked the 
stamina to win. His vitality is 
low, his wits dulled by the slow 
poisoning of infecting Pyorrhea 
germs. 

Many a man of middle age thus 
pays the price of dental neglect. 
Pyorrhea is a disease of the gums, 
but its germs invade the body 
and weaken its resistance to 
physical ills. 

Pyorrhea begins with tender 
and bleeding gums. Then the 
gums recede, the teeth decay, 
loosen and fall out, or must be 
extracted to rid the system of 
the Pyorrhea germs which breed 
in pockets about the teeth. 

If you are nearing forty, watch 
your gums. Four out of five 
people over forty have Pyorrhea. 
Visit your dentist often for tooth 
and gum inspection—and use 
Forhan’s For the Gums. 

Forhan’s For the Gums will 
prevent Pyorrhea—or check its 


progress—if used in time and used 
consistently. Ordinary dentifrices 
cannot do this. Forhan’s will 
keep the gums firm and healthy 
—the teeth white and clean. 
How to Use Forhan’s 
Use it twice daily, year in and 
year out. Wet your brushin cold 
water, place a half-inch of the re- 
freshing, healing paste on it, then 
brush your teeth up and down. 
Use a rolling motion to clean the 
crevices. Brush the grinding and 


back surfaces of the teeth. Mas: - 


sage your gums with your Forhan- 
coated brush—gently at first 
until the gums harden, then more 
vigorously. If the gums are very 
tender, massage with the finger, 
instead of the brush. If gum- 
shrinkage has already set in, use 
Forhan’s according to directions 
and consult a dentist immediately 
for special treatment. 

35¢ and 6oc tubes inthe United 
States and Canada. At all drug- 
gists. 


Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 
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expected that the vigil would improve his 
temper, nor did it. There was a touch of 
surliness in his voice as, in the morning, he 
told Bodet to leave the bathroom door 
open. Up to the time they sat down at the 
breakfast-table, there had never been a 
moment when the keeper’s vigilance re- 
laxed so that the prisoner could have 
reached a door or window without finding 
the big man on his back. Breakfast 
softened Lohman’s surliness somewhat. 
When they finished the meal, it was half- 
past eight—and nothing to do for an hour 
and three quarters or two hours but just 
wait for the postman to deliver that letter. 
Half an hour after breakfast, Mrs. Lipton 
came into the living-room, and very soon 
thereafter Bodet took up the case with 
them seriously. 

He urged that Bedford Holt wanted to 
save his face—or his pride. He was willing 
to pay handsomely in order to avoid being 
exposed in the réle of a sucker who had let . 
a very important and confidential docu- 
ment be stolen under his nose. None of 
them knew what that sealed envelop 
actually contained. It might turn out to 
be little better than waste paper so far as 
Mrs. Lipton and Lohman were concerned. 
Holt was in a mood now to compromise 
and pay handsomely. They’d better agree 
to take twenty-five thousand dollars and 
put that sealed envelop in his hand un- 
opened. That was a lot of money, after 
all. He argued the case with them persist- 
ently and eloquently. But both Lohman 
and Mrs. Lipton always came back to the 
point that, if the letter was worth twenty- 
five thousand dollars to Bedford Holt, 
it was probably worth a good deal more; 
they’d wait until they got the letter in 
their hands. 

Bodet kept up the argument with all the 
ingenuity he could command, and, as they 
talked, the nerves of all three of them 
wound tighter, for, in the back of their 
minds, they were acutely aware of the 
passing of time and the coming of the 
postman. 

At length, Fate knocked—that is, they 
all three heard the tinkling of a bell in the 
kitchen, for Mrs. Lipton had left the doors 
open so that she might hear. As it was 
then twenty minutes past ten, the tinkling 
was, no doubt, the summons of the post- 
man as he deposited mail in the letter-box 
down-stairs. Nobody would give an ex- 
pression of the nervous tension, but as 
Mrs. Lipton rose, Bodet saw that she was 
pale with repressed excitement. He sprang 
up and laid a hand on her aim. 

“Strike the bargain now,” he urged. 
“Agree to put that envelop in my hand, 
unopened, for twenty-five thousand cash. 
It’s the best bargain you could make, Mrs. 
Lipton. Once you open that envelop, it’s 
all off, don’t you see? You might see 
enough of it so that Mr. Holt couldn’t deal 
with you. You might see enough so that 
you could tip it all off to the other side, 
even if you gave the document back to 
Holt. Strike the bargain with me. Let me 
go down there with you. Put the envelop 


{in my hand unopened. If you do that, I'll 


pledge you my word to get twenty-five 
thousand for you.” 

He held her, arguing as earnestly as he 
knew how, his gray eyes looking into her 
dark ones. It was a sheer grapple and con- 
test between the two wills. But the 
woman’s will was as firm and dauntless as 


his. 
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What Every Yours iid Be Taught 


What Have Overheard 
Meu Say About Women 


The Most delice ata proble m } 
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Women 


“YOUR ARTICLES ARE UNFAIR 
TO YOUR SEX!" 


Criticism and commendation, abuse and applause, poured 
in on Ruth Miller after the publication of these 


stories. 


HEN I started these discussions 
I knew I would have to tread 
carefully in addressing women 


on such a delicate personal subject. 
I have received an immense amount of 
both commendation and condemnation. 


But what has surprised me has been the 
attitude taken fby those women who re- 
sented my remarks. 

The burden of nearly all such letters has 
been: Get after the men. They, not 
women, are the real offenders inthis matter. 

One New York woman, for instance, 
writes: “Your articles are an insult to 
your sex. What kind of women are you 
addressing, pray? Not a single woman 
whom I know intimately fails to guard 
herself as you recommend, against even 
the chance of offending in this matter. But 
men—there are the real offenders. Address 
your remarks to them and you will do your 
sex a very great favor indeed.” 

I replied: ‘I know, my dear, how you 
feel about men. But I can only hope to 
reach them through the standards set for 
them by women. And I know, of course, 
that many, many women do maintain this 
standard. Where they do not it is simply 
because they. are unconscious of the facts 
about perspiration, and it is to such 
women I am trying to bring home the 
truth about themselves.” 


An old fault—common to most of us 
{tis a physiological fact that there are very 
few persons who are not subject to this 
odor, though seldom conscious of it them- 
selves. Perspiration under the arms, though 
more active than elsewhere, does not al- 
ways produce excessive and noticeable 
moisture. -But the chemicals of the body 
do cause noticeable odor, more apparent 
under the arms than in any other place. 


Did you read them? 


What do 


Arnold Bennett says: 


“Discord exists between the sexes. 
It always has existed and it always 
will.... The sex discord may be the 
most exasperating thing in existence, 
but it is by general agreement the most 
delightful and the most interesting” 


The underarms are under very sensitive 
nervous control. Sudden excitement, em- 
barrassment even, serves as a nervous 
stimulus sufficient to make perspiration 
there even more active. The curve of the 
arm prevents the rapid evaporation of 
odor or moisture—and the result is that 
others become aware of this subtle odor at 
times when we least suspect it. 


How well-groored men and women 
are meeting the situation 
Well-groomed men and women every- 
where are meeting this trying situation 
with methods that are simple and direct 
They have learned that it cannot be neg- 
lected any more than any other essential 
of personal cleanliness. They give it the 
regular attention that they give to their 
hair, teeth, or hands They use Odorono, 
a toilet lotion specially prepared to correct 

both perspiration moisture and odor. 


Odorono was formulated by a physician 
who knew that perspiration, because of its 
peculiar qualities, is beyond the reach of 
ordinary methods of cleanliness—exces- 
sive moisture of the armpits is due to a 
local weakness, 

Odorono is an antiseptic, perfectly 
harmless. Its regular use gives that abso- 
lute assurance of perfect daintiness that 
women are demanding—that conscious- 


you think? 


ness of perfect grooming so satisfying to 
men. It really corrects the cause of both 
the moisture and odor of perspiration. 
Make it a regular habit! 

Use Odorono regularly, just two or three 
times a week. At night before retiring, 
put it on the underarms. Allow it to 
dry, and then dust on a little talcum. The 
next morning, bathe the parts with clear 
water. The underarms will remain sweet 
and dry and odorless in any weather, in 
any circumstances! Daily baths do not 
lessen its effect. 

‘Women who find that their gowns’ are 
spoiled by perspiration stain and an odor 
which dry cleaning will not remove, will 
find in Odorono complete relief from this 
distressing and often expensive annoy- 
ance. If you are troubled in any unusual 
way, or have had any difficulty in finding 
relief, let us help you solve your problem. 
Write today for our free booklet. You'll 
find some very interesting information ir 
it about all perspiration troubles! 

Address Ruth Miller, The Odorono Co. 
91s Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. At 
all toilet counters in the United States and 
Canada, 35c, 60c and $1.00. By mail, 
postpaid, if your dealer hasn’t it. 

Men will be interested in reading our 
booklet, “The Assurance of Perfect 
Grooming.” 

Addfess mail orders on request-as follows: For 
Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 Adelaide St., 
East. Toronto, Ont. For France to The Agencie 
Americaine, 38 Avenue de l'Opera, Paris. For 
Switzerland to The Agencie Americaine, 17 
Boulevard Helvetique, Geneve. _ For England 
to The American Drug Supply Co., 6 Northum- 
berland Ave., London, W.c. 2. F ; 
H. E. Gerber & Cia., 2a Gante, 19, Mexico 
City. For U.S.A. to 


The Odorono Company 
915 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio - 
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Sarg, yoldmany 
Scientific Hair Color Restorer 
A Free Test 


Cut out the coupon. Mark on it the exac 
color of your hair. Mail it to us, and we wil 
send you free a trial bottle of MARY T. 
GOLDMAN’S and one of our special combs 

Try it on a lock of your hair. 
results. 
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found for scientifically re- 
storing gray hair to its nat- 
And it is offered 


man’s Scientific Hair Color 
Restorer. 

No treatments are re- 
quired. You apply it your- 
self, easily, quickly and 
surely. 


We urge you to make a 
It will cost you 


t 
1 


Note the 
Then you will know why thousands 


of women have already used this scientific 


hair color restorer. 
MARY T. GOLDMAN 
1668 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Accept no Imitations—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 


Mary T. Goldman, 1653 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul. Minn. 

Please send me your free trial bottle of Mary T 
Gol Color ttorer with special comb 
Iam not obligated in any way by accepting this free 

e natural color of my hair is 
jet black.... dark brown.... 
medium brown.... light brown.... 


“T’ll get the letter first and talk to you 
afterward,” she replied; but she smiled 
at him a little as she-drew her arm from his 
detaining grasp—an enigmatical kind of 
smile, but certainly not unfriendly. 

She left the room quickly. Bodet and 
Lohman waited. In a very few minutes 
she returned, pale and empty-handed. Both 
men were silently questioning her, and she 
seemed to wish to dodge the questions; in 
fact, she seemed to be at a loss. She 
said to Lohman, “It’s all right,” but 
there was no conviction in her tone, and 
both of them read the disappointment 
in her face, although she tried to hide it 

“The letter didn’t come?’ said Bodet 
soberly. 

Mrs. Lipton sat down and twisted her 
fingers together. 

“Tt will come in the afternoon mail, at 
three o’clock,” she replied, but again there 
was no conviction in her tone. She had 
evidently received a hard blow. 

Lohman was frowning and regarding 
Bodet very thoughtfully, evidently wonder- 
ing whether there had been any slip. A 
constrained silence ensued for a moment— 
until it was broken by a knock on the hal] 
door. 

Mechanically, Mrs Lipton went to 
answer it, and when she returned, a moment 
later, she was following a stumpy, elderly, 
grim-looking man with 2 short, thick iron- 
gray beard and smooth-shaven upper lip. 
The man had pushed by her at the door 
and came into the room first. At sight of 
him, Bodet said calmly, “Good-morning, 
Peter.” And Lohman recognized him as 
Peter Backus, head of the detective 
agency of that name. Mrs. Lipton had 
met him in the Consolidated Bank the day 
before. 

_ “T called for my friend Bodet,” said 
the intruder grimly 

Bodet stood up and asked, rather 
superfluously, 

“You've got the letter?” 

Peter nodded. 

“T’m obliged to you for your hospitality, 
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Mrs. Lipton,” said Bodet, with a straight 
face. “I must be going now.” 

He took a step toward the door; but the 
blank, thunder-stricken faces of his two 
jailers seemed to make taking leave in that 
Way a gratuitous cruelty. 

“You mustn’t blame your husband, Mrs. 
Lipton,” he remarked to her. “It was 
just luck, but, as I said before, luck 
generally favors the best player. You 
know I wrote a note to Bedford Holt 
yesterday. You wouldn’t let me send it 
to him, but you did let me put it in my 
pocket. When you and Mr. Lohman were 
talking in the doorway there, you could 
see that I didn’t leave my chair, but you 
couldn’t see what else I did. I was fussing 
with the megazines. But I added a 
postscript to my note to Mr. Holt to make 
it plciner and got a stamp out of your 
hand-bag. When I went to hang up my 
hat and overcoat, I slipped the letter in 
your husband’s overcoat pocket. A man 
generally puts his hand in his pocket 
sooner or lster. I judged he wouldn’t know 
what to mzke of a letter addressed to 
Bedford Holt at the Consolidated Bank, 
but, as it was sealed and stamped, a natural 
thing would be to drop it in the nearest 
letter-box. Of course, I was trusting to 
luck and, you see, it favored me. In fact, I 
took six stamps out of your book and 
wrote ‘Special Delivery’ on the envelop. 


So if my letter was mailed, it would get to . 
the Consolidated Bank at least an hour . 


before yours got here. Luck, of course; but 
—perhaps because detectives 2re a con 
ceited lot—I think it wasn’t bad playing. 
Probably it’s just conceit that prompts me 
to tell you how I did it—hoping you’ll 
admire my play. I expect if you give Peter 
Backus a chance, he’ll tell you how he got 
the letter away from the postman or out 
of the mail-box while I held you in con- 
versation here—hoping Peter was down 
there.” 

So saying, he turned to his friend with a 
grin; but the stumpy man only shrugged 
his shoulders. 


The Long Shot, the next adventure of Ben Bodet, business detective, 
will appear in July Cosmopolitan. : 


The Dummy-Chucker 


(Continued from page 23) 


he couldn’t keep away from liquor Not 
while he stayed in New York. Buta 
classmate of his had been appointed head 
of an expedition that was to conduct ex- 
ploration work in Brazil. He asked his 
classmate for a place in the party. You 
see, he figured that in the wilds of Brazil 
there wouldn’t be any chance for drunk- 
enness.”’ 

“A game guy,”’ commented the dummy- 
chucker. ‘Well, what happened?” 

“He died of jungle-fever two months 
ago,” was the answer. ‘‘The news just 
reached Rio Janiero yesterday.” 

The dummy-chucker lifted his glass of 
Scotch. 

“To a regular feller,” he said, and drank. 
He set his glass down gently. “And the 
girl? I suppose she’s all shot to pieces?” 

“She doesn’t know,” said the host 
quietly. 

The dummy-chucker’s eyebrows lifted 
again. 

“T begin to get you,” he said. ‘I’m the 


messenger from Brazil who breaks the sad 
news to her, eh?” 

The young man shook his head. 

“The news isn’t to be broken to her— 
not yet. You see—well, I was Jones’ 
closest friend He left his will with me, 
his personal effects, and all that. So I’m 
the one that received the wire of his death. 
Inamonth or so, of course, it will be pub- 
lished in the newspapers—when letters 
have come from the explorers. But, just 
now, I’m the only one that knows it ” 

‘Except me,” said the dummy-chucker. 

The young man smiled dryly. 

“Except you. And you won’t tell. 
Ever wear evening clothes?” 

The dummy-chucker stiffened. Then he 
laughed sardonically. 

“Oh, yes; when I was at Princeton. 
What’s the idea?” 

His host studied him carefully 

“Well, with a shave, and a hair-cut, and 


‘a manicure, and the proper clothing, and 


the right setting—well, if a person had 
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Many secrets you will find 
revealed in the green box of 


Nadine Face Powder 


They are secrets which every 
woman — solve — secrets of 


The secret Tose-petal complex- 
ion—NADINE’S own gift to woman- 


The secret of lasting charm, charm 
which endures throughout the day. 


The secret of skin comfort—of re- 
freshing coolness, with never a hint 
harm, 


Nabi as to a million other women, 
NE will reveal these intimate 


mig remains only for you to procure 
NADINE from your favorite toilet 
counter or by mail—60c. 
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only a quick glance--that person might 
think you were Jones.” 

The dummy-chucker carefully brushed 
the ashes from his cigar upon a tray. 

“T guess I’m pretty stupid to-night. I 
still don’t see it.” 

“You will,” asserted his host. ‘You 
see, she’s a girl who’s seen a great deal of 
the evil*of drink. She has a horror of it. 
If she thought that Jones had broken his 
pledge to her, she’d throw him over.” 

“¢Throw him over?’ But he’s dead!” 
said the dummy-chucker. 

“‘She doesn’t know that,” retorted his 
host. 

“Why don’t vou tell her?” 

“‘Because I want to marry her.” 

‘“Well, I should think the quickest way 
to get her would be to tell her about 
Jones—” 

“You don’t happen to know the gir!,” 
interrupted the other. ‘“‘She’s a girl of 
remarkable conscience. If I should tell 
her that Jones died in Brazil, she’d en- 
shrine him in her memory. He’d be a hero 
who had died upon the battle-field. More 
than that—he’d be a hero who had died 
upon the battle-field ina war to which she 
had sent him. His death would be upon 
her soul. Her only expiation would be to 
be faithful to him forever.” 

“J won’t argue about it,” said the 
dummy-chucker. ‘I don’t know her. 
Only—1I guess vour whisky has got me. I 
don’t see it at all.” 

His host leaned eagerly forward now. 

“She’s going to the opera to-night with 
her parents. But, before she goes, she’s 
going to dine with me at the Park Square. 
Suppose, while she’s there, Jones should 
come in. Suppose that he should come in 
reeling, noisy, drunk! She’d marry me to- 
morrow.” 

“T’ll take your word for it,” said the 
dummy-chucker. ‘Only, she’s 
learned that Jones had died two months 
ago in Brazil——” 

“She'll be married to me then,” re- 
sponded the other fiercely. ‘‘What I get, 
I can hold. If she were Jones’ wife, I’d 
tell her of hisdeath. I’d know that, sooner 
or later, I’d win her. But if she learns 
now that he died while struggling to make 
himself worthy of her, she’ll never give to 
another man what she withheld from 
him.” 

“T see,” said the dummy-chucker slowly. 
“And you want me to——” 

“There'll be a table by the door in 
the main dining-room engaged in Jones’ 
name. You'll walk in there at a quarter 
to eight. You'll wear Jones’ dinner 
clothes. Ihave them here. You'll wear 
the studs that he wore, his cuff-links. 
More than that, you’ll set down upon the 
table, with a flourish, his monogrammed 
flask. You'll be drunk, noisy, dis- 
graceful——” 

“How long will I be all that—in 
the hotel?” asked the dummy-chucker’ 
dryly. 

“That’s exactly the point,” said the 
other. ‘‘You’ll last about thirty seconds. - 
The girl and I will be on the far side of 
the room. I'll take care that she sees you 
enter. Then, when you’ve been quietly 
ejected, I’ll go over to the mditre d’hétel 
to make inquiries. I'll bring back to the 
girl the flask which you will have left upon 
the table. If she has any doubt that you 
are Jones, the flask will dispel it.” 

“And then?” asked the dummy-chucker. 
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“Why, then,” responded his host, 
“T propose to her. You see, I think it 
was pity that made her accept Jones in 
the beginning. I think that she cares for 
me.’ 

“And you really think that I look enough 


. like Jones to put this over?” 


“In the shaded light of the dining- 
room, in Jones’ clothes—well, I’m risking 
a hundred dollars on it. Will you do it?” 

The dummy-chucker grinned. 

“Didn’t I say I'd do anything, barring 
murder? Where are the clothes?” 

One hour and a half later, the dummy- 
chucker stared at himself in the long 
mirror in his host’s dressing-room. He 


had bathed, not as Blackwell’s Island - 


prisoners bathe, but in a luxurious tub 
that had a head-rest, in scented water, soft 
as the touch of a baby’s fingers. Then his 
host’s man servant had cut his hair, had 
shaved him, had massaged him until color 
crept into the pale cheeks. The sheerest 
of knee-length linen underwear touched a 
body that knew only rough cotton. Silk 
socks, heavy, gleaming, snugly encased his 
ankles. Upon his feet were correctly dull 
pumps. That the trousers were a wee bit 
short mattered little. In these dancing- 
days, trousers should not be too long. 
And the fit of the coat over his shoulders— 
he carried them in a fashion unwontedly 
straight as he gazed at his reflection— 
balanced the trousers’ lack of length. The 
soft shirt-bosom gave freely, comfortably 
as he breathed. Its plaited whiteness 
enthralled him. He turned anxiously to 
his host. 

“Will I do?” he asked. 

“Better than I’d hoped,” said the other. 
“Vou look like a gentleman.” 

The dummy-chucker laughed gaily. 

feel like one,” he declared. 

“You understand what you are to do?” 
demanded the host. 

“Tt ain’t a hard part to act,” 
the dummy-chucker. 

“And you can act,” said the other. 
“The way you fooled those women in 
front of the Concorde proved that 
you——” 

“Sh-sh!” exclaimed the dummy-chucker 
reproachfully. 
what I was before I became a gentleman.” 

His host laughed. 

“You’re all right.” 
watch. ‘“TI’ll have to ieave now. [I'll 
send the car back after you. Don’t be 
afraid of trouble with the hotel people. T’ll 
explain that I know you, and fix matters 
up all right. -Just take the table at the 
right hand side as you enter——” 

“Oh, I’ve got it all right,” said the 
dummy-chucker. ‘Better slip me some- 
thing on account. I may have to pay 
something——” 

“You get nothing now,” was the stern 
answer. ‘One hundred dollars when 
I get back here. And,” he added, ‘‘if it 
should occur to you at the hotel that you 
might pawn these studs, or the flask, or 
the clothing for more than a hundred, 
let me remind you that my chauffeur will: 


replied 


He looked at his 


_be watching one entrance, my valet an- 


other, and my chef another.” 

The dummy-chucker returned his gaze 
scornfully. 

“Do I look,” he asked, “‘like the sort 
of man who'd steal?” 

His host shook his head. 

“You certainly don’t,” he admitted. 

The dummy-chucker turned back to 


‘Please don’t remind me of 
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the mirror. He was still entranced with 
his own reflection, twenty minutes later, 
when the valet told him that the car was 
waiting. He looked like a millionaire. 
He stole another glance at himself after 
he had slipped easily into the fur-lined 
overcoat that the valet held for him, after 
he had set somewhat rakishly upon his 
head the soft black-felt hat that was the 
latest accompaniment to the dinner coat. 


Down-stairs, he spoke to Andrews, the |! 


chauffeur. 

“Drive across the Fifty-ninth Street 
bridge first.” 

The chauffeur stared at him. 

“Who you givin’ orders to?” he de- 
manded. 

The dummy-chucker stepped closer to 
the man. 

“You heard my order?” 

His hands, busily engaged in buttoning 
his gloves, did not clench. His voice was 


not raised. And Andrews must have‘ 


outweighed him by thirty pounds. Yet 
the chauffeur stepped back and touched 
his hat. 

“Yes, sir,” he muttered. 

The dummy-chucker smiled. 

“The lower classes,”’ he said to himself, 
“know rank and position when they see 
ite 

His smile became a grin as he sank back 
in the limousine that was his host’s even- 
ing conveyance. It became almost com- 
placent as the car slid down Park Avenue. 
And when, at length, it had reached the 
center of the great bridge that spans the 
East River, he knocked upon the glass. 
The chauffeur obediently stopped the car. 
The dummy-chucker’s grin was abso- 
lutely complacent now. 

Down below, there gleamed lights, the 
lights of ferries, of sound steamers, and— 
of Blackwell’s Island. This morning, he 
had left there, a lying mendicant. To- 
night, he was a gentleman. He knocked 
again upon the glass. Then, observing 
the speaking-tube, he said through it 
languidly, 

“The Park Square, Andrews.” 

An-obsequious doorman threw open the 
limousine door as the car stopped before 
the great hotel. He handed the dummy- 
chucker a ticket. 

“Number of ‘your car, sir,” he said 
obsequiously. 

“Ah, yes, of course,” said the dummy- 
chucker. He felt in his pocket. Part of 
the silver that the soft-hearted women of 
the movies had bestowed upon him this 
afternoon found repository in the door- 
man’s hand. 

A uniformed boy whirled the revolving 
door that the dummy-chucker might pass 
into the hotel. 

“The coat-room? Dining here, sir? 
Past the news-stand, sir, to your left. 
Thank you, sir.” The boy’s bow was as 
profound as though the quarter in his palm 
had been placed there by a duke. 

The girl who received his coat and hat 
smiled as pleasantly and impersonally 
upon the dummy-chucker as she did upon 
the whiskered, fine-looking old gentleman 
who handed her his coat at the same 
time. She called the dummy-chucker’s 
attention to the fact that his tie was a 
trifle loose. 

The dummy-chucker walked to the 
big mirror that stands in the corner made 
by the corridor that parallels Fifty-ninth 
Street and the corridor that separates the 
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June is the Bride’s Month 


by long tradition. What care she bestows 
on her trousseau—her gown, her veil, her 
shoes, her hair! 


But after all it is the ungloved hand with its 
ring finger that is the most important. See 
her, as she stands like a queen, to receive the 
homage of her friends! It is the new-ringed 
hand their eyes rest upon! 


Not only for “ “day of days” but for every 
day, the use of 


HYGLO 


Manicure Preparations 


will make the hands beautiful. 


The HYGLO Complete costs only 
$1.50. = contains full s YGLO Cuticle 
Remover and Nail Bleach in cake 
form, HYGLO Nail Polish Paste (Pink), Hyglo Nail 
White, with a nail file, emery orange 


k and cotto 

These other, D rations, including rouges, 
powders, li: a. may be had separately 
at 25¢., se 


¥GLO i Remover and Nail 
i Powder, emery board, orange 


Trial samples of 
Bleach, and H¥G 
and cotton “be 

on receipt of 10c, 
in ‘coin 


GRAF BROS:, Inc. 
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125 West 24th Street 
New York 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co. 
Inc. 

Selling Agents 
171 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


10 McCaul Street 
Toronto, Canada 


tea-room from the dining-room. His clum- 
sy fingers found difficulty with the tie. 
The fine-looking old gentleman, adjusting 
his own tie, stepped closer. 

“Beg pardon, sir. May I assist you?” 

The dummy-chucker smiled a grateful 
assent. The old gentleman fumbled a 
moment with the tie. 

“T think that’s better,” he said. He 
bowed as one man of the world might 
to another, and turned away. 

Under his breath, the dummy-chucker 
swore gently. 

“You'd think, the way he helped me, 
that I belonged to the Four Hundred.” 

He glanced down the corridor. In the 
tea-room were sitting groups who awaited 
late arrivals. Beautiful women, correctly 
garbed, distinguished-looking men. Their 
laughter sounded pleasantly above the 
subdued strains of the orchestra. Many 
of them looked at the dummy-chucker. 
Their eyes rested upon him for that well- 
bred moment that denotes acceptance. 
“One of themselves,” said the dummy- 
chucker to himself. 

Well, why not? Once again he looked 
at himself in the mirror. There might 
be handsomer men present in this hotel, 
but—was there anyone who wore his 
clothes better? He turned and walked 
down the corridor. 

The mditre d’hdtel stepped forward in- 
quiringly as the dummy-chucker hesitated 
in the doorway. 

“A table, sir?” 

“You have one reserved for me. This 
right-hand one by the door.” 

“Ah, yes, of course, sir. This way, sir.” 
He turned toward the table. Over the 
heads of intervening diners, the dummy- 
chucker saw his host. The shaded lights 
upon the table at which the young man 
sat revealed, not too clearly yet well! 
enough, the features of a girl. 

“A lady!” said the dummy-chucker, 
under his breath. “The real thing!” 

As he stood there, the girl raised her 
head. She did not look toward the dummy- 
chucker, could not see him. But he could 
see the proud line of her throat, the glory 
of her golden hair. And opposite her he 
could see the features of his host, could 
note how illy that shrewd nose and slit 
of a mouth consorted with the gentle 
face of the girl. And then, as the mditre 
@hétel beckoned, he remembered that he 
had left the flask, the monogrammed 
flask, in his overcoat pocket. 

“Just a moment,” he said. 

He turned and walked back toward 
the corner where was his coat. In the 
distance, he saw some one approaching 

im, noted the free stride, the carriage of 
the head, the set of the shoulders. And 
then, suddenly, he saw that the “some 
one” was himself. The mirror was guilty 
of the illusion. 

Once again he stood before it, admiring 


girl who was sitting in the dining-room 
before his mental vision. And then he 
turned abruptly to the check-girl. 

“T’ve changed my mind,” he said. 
“My coat, please.” 


He was lounging before the open fire 
when three-quarters of an hour later 
his host was admitted to the luxurious 
apartment. Savagely the young man 
pulled off his coat and approached the 


dummy-chucker. 


himself. He summoned the face of the’ 
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“T hardly expected to find you here,” 
he said. 

The dummy-chucker shrugged. 

“You said the doors were watched. I 
couldn’t make an easy getaway. Sol rode 
back here in your car. And when I got 
here, your man made me wait, so—here we 
are,” he finished easily. 

““Here we are!’ Yes! But when you 
were there—I saw you at the entrance 
to the dining-room—for God’s sake, why 
didn’t you do what you’d agreed to do?” 

The dummy-chucker turned languidly 
in his chair. He eyed his host curiously. 

“Listen, feller,” he said: “I told you 
that I drew the line at murder, didn’t 1?” 

““Murder?? What do you mean? 
What murder was involved?” 

_ The dummy-chucker idly blew a smoke 
ring. 

“Murder of faith in a woman’s heart,” 
he said slowly. “Look at me! Do I 
look the sort who’d play your dirty game?” 

The young man stood over him. 

“Bannon,” he called. The valet entered 
the room. “Take the clothes off this— 
this bum!” snapped the host. “Give him 
his rags.” : 

He clenched his fists, but the dummy- 
chucker merely shrugged. The young 
man drew back while his guest followed the 
valet into another room. 

Ten minutes later, the host seized the 
dummy-chucker by the tattered sleeve 
of his grimy jacket. He drew him before 
the mirror. 

“Take a look at yourself, you—bum!” he 
snapped. “ Do you look, now, like.the sort of 
man who'd refuse to earn an easy hundred?” 

The dummy-chucker stared at himself. 
Gone was the debonair gentleman of a 
quarter of an hour ago. Instead, there 
leered back at him a pasty-faced, underfed 
vagrant, dressed in the tatters of unam- 
bitious, satisfied poverty. 

“Bannon,” called the host, “throw him 
out!” 

For a moment, the dummy-chucker’s 
shoulders squared, as they had been 
squared when the dinner jacket draped 
them. Then they sagged. He offered 
no resistance when Bannon seized his 
collar. And Bannon, the valet, was a 
smaller man than himself. 

He cringed when the colored elevator- 
man sneered at him. He dodged when 
little Bannon, in the mirrored vestibule, 
raised a threatening hand. And he 
shvffled as he turned toward Central Park. 

But as he neared Columbus Circle, 
his gait quickened. At Finisterre Joe’s 
he’d get a drink. He fumbled in his 
pockets. Curse the luck! He’d given 
every cent of his afternoon earnings te 
doormen and pages and coat-room girls! 

His pace slackened again as he turned 
down Broadway. His feet were dragging 
as he reached the Concorde moving- 
picture theater! His hand, sunk deep 
in his torn pocket, touched something. 
It was a tiny piece of soap. 

As the audience filed sadly out from the 
teary, gripping drama of ‘“‘She Loved And 


_ Lost,” the dummy-chucker’s hand went 


from his pocket to his lips. He reeled, 
staggered, fell. His jaws moved savagely. 
Foam appeared upon his lips. A fat 
woman shrank away from him, then 
leaned forward in quick sympathy. 

“He’s gotta fit!”’ she cried. 

“‘Ep’lepsy,”’ said her companion pity- 
ingly. 
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fon Time BY HUGH RANKIN 


THE WATER CLOCK 


massive brass bowl slowly sinking in the 
fountain—a watchful slave to strike the hour— 
Such was the water clock of ancient Egypt. 


The Orient uses it to this day, and China claims 
its invention by Hwangti in 2,636 B. C. ! 
* 
Cave-man’s grass. rope — Babylonian Sun-Dial — 
Grecian Hour-Glass—Egyptian Water Clock ! 


All down through the ages, in every clime, the 
world has gradually awakened to the value of Time— 


—and to the necessity for accurate time-meters like 
those of the present day— 
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‘Johnson’s Radiator Cement—in liquid form and easy 
to use. Will ordinarily sea] leaks in from two to ten 
minutes. No tool kit complete without a can. All you 
have to do is remove the radiator cap and pour it in. 


Half-pints—75 cts. in U. S. East of Rockies. 
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T isn’t fair to yourself or to 
your car to run it without 


any attention and then sell at 
a big loss. With but little effort you, 
yourself, can keep your car in such 
condition that the depreciation will 
be very slight. _We offer for your 
use JOHNSON’S CAR SAVERS. 
You will find cheap make-shifts on 
the market, but when you insist 
upon JOHNSON’S you take no 
chance, for they are fully guaranteed. 


Johnson’s Stop-Squeak Oil—pene- 
trates between the spring leaves 
thoroughly lubricating them. Simply 
paint it on witha brush or squirt it on with an 
oil can. Half-pints 35 cts. in U.S. East of Rockies. 


Johnson’s Cleaner—for body, hood 
and fenders. It removes spots, stains, 
tar, alkali, — preparing the surface for a 
polish. Contains no grit or acid. 

Half-lb. cans—45 cts. in U. S. East of Rockies. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax Liquid— 
for polishing body, hood and fenders. 
Preserves the varnish and protects it from the 
weather—does not collect or hold the dust. 
Half-pints 50 cts. in U. S. East of Rockies. 


Johnson’s Valve Grinding Com- 
pound—will remove pits and foreign 
substance from valves giving a velvet seat. 
Does not gum up and stop cutting. 

4 oz. Duplex boxes—50 cts. in U. S. East of Rockies. 


Ss. C. JOHNSON & SON 
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START today to reduce the 
depreciation of your auto- 


mobile. An hour or two every 
month and JOHNSON’S CAR 
SAVERS will prove their value in 
dollars and cents when you come to 
sell or turn in your car. There is a 
JOHNSON CAR SAVER for every 
purpose. No experience is necessary 
for their use—they can all be applied 
by the novice with perfect satis- 


faction. 


Car Savers 


Johnson’s Black-Lac—a perfect top 
dressing. One coat imparts a rich, 
black surface just like new. Easy to 
apply—dries in fifteen minutes—is permanent, 
water-proof and inexpensive. 

Half-pints 75 cts. in U. S. East of Rockies. 


Johnson’s Auto-Lak—an automo- 
bile body varuish that amateurs can 
use successfully. Goes on easily and quickly 
—you can finish your car one day and drive 
it the next. A pint is sufficient for varnishing 
a roadster. Pints—$1.50 in U.S. East of Rockies. 


Johnson’s Hastee Patch—a quick 
and permanent repair for tubes, cas- 
ings, auto tops and all rubber goods. A box 
in your car answers the purpose of two or 


three extra tubes and casings. Small Size—(25 
average patches) 50 cts. in U. S. East of Rockies. 


Representative dealers and jobbers all over 
the world handle JOHNSON’ g CAR SAVERS. 
Don’t accept or handle unknown substitutes. 


Write for our folder on Keeping Cars Young—it’s free. 


RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 


CarYoung 
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Johnson’s Carbon Remover—an easy, clean, safe and 
satisfactory remedy for carbon. It will save you from 
$3.00 to $5.00 over other methods without laying up 
your car. You can easily do it yourself in ten minutes. 


Half-pints—75 cts. in U. S. East of Rockies. 
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famous Bonnie-B Vell 

binet which contains the 

ite Bonnie-B Veils— 
mported from France. 


ir 


in tri- 


in 
drug and department stores. 


Corinne Griffith 
Famous Screen Actress 


ppearing in one of her recent successes 
in. which she wears the 


VEIL 


IMPORTED FROM FRANCE 


Just Slip it on! 
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Kindred of the Dust 


(Continued from page 86) 


until long after nightfall, hauled in the flag 
that floated over the little cupola; and, for 
the second time, old Hector, watching upon 
the cliff, viewed this infallible portent of an 
event out of the ordinary. His hand 
trembled as he held his marine-glasses to 
‘his blurred eyes and focused on The Saw- 
dust Pile in time to see his son enter the 
limousine with Nan Brent and her child— 
and, even at, that distance, he could see 
that the car in which they were departing 
from the Sawdust Pile was not the one in 
which Donald had left The Dreamerie. 
From that fact alone, The Laird deduced 
that his son had made his choice; and be- 
cause Donald was his father’s son, imbued 
with the same fierce, high pride and love of 
independence, he declined to be under ob- 
ligation to his people even for the poor 
service of an automobile upon his wedding- 
day. The Laird stood watching the car 
until it was out of sight; then he sighed 
very deeply, entered the house, and rang 
for the butler. 

“Tell Mrs. McKaye and the young ladies 
that I would thank them to come here at 
once,” he ordered calmly. 

They came precipitately, vaguely appre- 
hensive. 

“My dears,” he said, in an unnaturally 
subdued voice, “Donald has just left the 
Sawdust Pile with the Brent lass to be 
married. He has made his bed, and it is 
my wish that he shall lie in it.” 

_ “Oh, Hector!” Mrs. McKaye spoke 
quaveringly. ‘Oh, Hector dear, do not be 
hard on him!” 

. He raised his great arm as if to silence 
further argument. 

“He has brought disgrace upon my house. 
He is no longer son of mine, and we are 
discussing him for the last time. Hear me 
now. There will be no further mention of 
Donald in my presence, and I forbid you, 
Nellie, you, Elizabeth, and you, Jane, to 
have aught to do wie him, directly or 
indirectly.” 

Mrs. McKaye sat down abruptly and 


began to weep and wail her woe aloud, . 


while Jane sought vainly to comfort her. 
Elizabeth bore the news with extreme 
fortitude. With unexpected tact, she took 
her father by the arm and steered hin: out- 
side and along the terrace walk where the 
agonized sobs and moans of her mother 
could not be heard; for what Elizabeth 
feared in that first great moment of re- 
morse was a torrent of self-accusation from 
her mother. If, as her father had stated, 
Donald was on his way to be married, then 
the mischief was done, and no good could 
come out of a confession to The Laird of 
the manner in which the family honor had 
been compromised, not by Donald, but by 
his mother, aided and abetted by his sis- 
ters. The Laird, now quite dumb with 
distress, walked in silence with his elder 
daughter, vaguely conscious of the comfort 
of her company and her sympathy. 

When Elizabeth could catch Jane’s 
attention through the window, she cau- 
tiously placed her finger on her lips and 
frowned a warning. Jane nodded her com- 
prehension, and promptly bore her mother 
off to bed, where she gave the poor soul 
some salutary advice. and left her to the 
mau comfort of solitude and smelling- 
salts, 


Just before he retired that night, The 
Laird saw a light shine suddenly forth from 
the Sawdust Pile. So he knew his son had 
selected a home for his bride, and rage and 
bitterness mingled with his grief and 
mangled pride to such an‘extent that he 
called upon God to take him out of a world 
that had crumbled about his hoary head. 

Meanwhile, down at the Sawdust Pile, 
Nan was putting her drowsy son to bed; 
in the little living-room, her husband had 
lighted the driftwood fire and had drawn 
the old divan up to the blue flames. 
was sitting with his elbows on his knees and 
his chin in his hands, outlining plans for 
their future, when Nan, having put her 
child to bed, came and sat down beside 
him. He glanced at her with troubled 
eyes and grinned a trifle foolishly. 

“Happy?” he queried. 

She nodded. 

“Tn a limited fashion only, dear heart. 
I’m thinking how wonderfully courageous 
you have been to marry me, and how 
tremendously grateful I shall always be 
for your love and faith.” She captured 
his right hand and fondled it for a moment 
in both of hers, smiling a little thought- 
fully the while, as if at some dear little 
secret. “Port Agnew will think I married 
you for money,” she resumed presently; 
“your mother and sisters will think I 
married you to spite them, and your father 
will think I married you because you 
insisted and because I was storm-tossed 
and had to find a haven from the world. 
But the real reason is that I love you and 
know that some day I am going Lo see more 
happiness in your eyes than I see to-night.” 
Again, in that impulsive way she had, she 
bent and kissed his hand. ‘Dear King 
Cophetua,” she murmured, “your beggar 
maid will never be done with adoring you.” 
She looked up at him with a sweet and love- 
ly wistfulness shining in her sea-blue eyes. 
“And the sweetest thing about it, you an- 
gelic simpleton,” she added, “is that you 
will never, never, never know why.” 


XLI 


THE first hint of tremendous events im- 
pending came to Mr. Daney through the 


medium of no less an informant than his. 


wife. Upon returning from the mill office 
on the evening of Donald McKaye’s mar- 
riage, Mr. Daney was met at his front door 
by Mrs. Daney, who cried triumphantly, 

“Well, what did I tell you about Donald 
McKaye?” 

Mr. Daney twitched inwardly, but 
answered composedly, 

“Not one-tenth of one per cent. of what 
I have discovered without your valuable 
assistance, my dear,” 

She wrinkled the end of her nose dis- 
dainfully. 

“He’s gone motoring with Nan Brent 
in a hired car, and they took the baby with 
them, They passed through town about 
half-past two this afternoon and they 
haven’t returned yet.” 

“How do you know all this?” he de- 
manded coolly, 

“T saw them as they passed by on the 
road below. I recognized that rented 
limousine of the Central Garage with Ben 
Nicholson driving it, and a few moments 


He|- 


It’s Easy to Keep 
the Toilet Spotless 


ho ged LUSH keeps your 
closet bowl spotlessly 
white with comparatively 
little effort on your part. It 
is thorough. No scouring. 
No scrubbing. No dipping 
out of water. Sani-Flush has 
eliminated all of these dis- 
agreeable features. And it 
cleans better than you 
could do it by any other 
method. The hidden trap 
is kept as glistening white 
as the bowl, and because 
of this complete cleanliness 
the toilet is as odorless and 
sanitary as new. 

Sani-Flush. is ¢ at grocery, drug, 


postpaid 


The Hygienic Products Co. 
616 Walnut Ave., Canton, Ohio 
Canadian Agents 
Harold, Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Sani Fla 
TRACE Closet Bowls owls Without PATENT DFFICE 
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Dainty shoes are only for 
those who end corns. 

The way is simple, quick 
and easy, and is sure. Millions 
of people employ it. 


Apply Blue-jay, the liquid or 
the plaster. That touch will 
stop the pain. 


Then wait a little and the 


corn will loosen and come out. 


Then why does anybody 


_ suffer corns? 


Just because they don’t 
know. They pare corns and 


Only for ladies who 


end corns 


Blue-jay 
Plaster or Liquid 
The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago NewYork Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


keep them. Or they pad them. 
Or they use a treatment harsh 
and ineffective. ; 

Blue-jay is scientific. This 
world-famed laboratory cre- 
ated it. 


Year after year, itis keeping 
millions entirely free from 
corns, 


Perhaps half the corns that 
start are now ended by it. 


Ask your druggist for Blue- 
jay. Learn tonight how much 
it means to you. 


and you'll never again wu: i iron. 
The curliness will ghegether 


Liquid Silmerine 


Serves also 
Directions with bottle. A’ 


Write for this free booklet 


It tells how you can rid your 
premises in three days of disease- 
carrying, damage-causing, food- 
destroying pests. 

Rough-On-Rats is economical, 
easy to use—and sure. At drug 
and general stores. 

E. S. WELLS, Chemist 
Jersey City, N. J. 


ROUGH ON RATS 
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| ago I telephoned the Central Garage and 
asked for Ben. He hasn’t returned yet— 
and it’s been dark for half an hour,” 

“Hm-m-m. What do you suspect, my 
dear?” 

“The worst,” she replied dramatically, 

“What a wonderful fall day this has 
been! ” he remarked blandly, as he hung up 
his hat. 

She turned upon him a glance of fury. 

“Why do you withold your confidence 
from me?” she cried sharply. 

“Because you wouldn’t respect it, my 
dear; also, because I’m paid to keep the 
McKaye secrets, and you’re not.” 

“Ts he going to marry her, Andrew? 
Answer me!” she demanded, 

“Unfoitunately for you, Mrs. Daney, 
the young gentleman hasn’t taken me into 
his confidence. Neither has the young 
lady. Of course, I entertain an opinion on 
the subject ; but you’ll excuse my reticence, 
I’m sure, I repeat that this has been a 
wonderful fall day.” 

She burst into tears of futile rage and 
went to her room, Mr, Daney partook of 
his dinner in solitary state and immediately 
afterward strolled down-town and loitered 
round the entrance to the Central Garage 
until he saw Ben Nicholson drive in about 
ten o’clock. 

“Hello, Ben!” he hailed the driver, as 
Ben descended from his seat. “I hear 
you’ve been pulling off a wedding,” 

Ben Nicholson lowered his voice and 
spoke out the cerner of his mouth, 

“What do you know about the young 
laird, eh, Mr. Daney? Say, I could ’a’ 
cried to see him throwin’ himself away on 
that Jane.” 

Mr. Daney shrugged. 

“Oh, well; boys will be boys,” he de- 
clared, ‘‘The bigger they are, the harder 
they fall. Of course, Ben, you under- 
stand I’m not in position to say anything, 
one way or the other,” he added parenthet- 
ically, and Ben Nicholson nodded com- 
prehension, Thereupon, Mr. Daney 
sauntered over to the cigar-stand in the 
hotel, loaded his cigar-case, and went down 
to his office, where he sat until midnight, 
smoking and thinking. “Well, there’s 

. blood on the moon, and hell will pop in the 
morning,” was the sole result of his cogita- 
tions. 

For the small part he had played in 
bringing Nan Brent back to Port Agnew, 
the general manager fully expected to be 
dismissed from the McKaye service within 
thirty seconds after old Hector reached 
the mill office; hence, with the heroism 
born of twelve hours of preparation, he was 
at his desk at eight o’clock next morning. 
At nine o’clock, The Laird came in, and 
Mr. Daney saw by his face that old Hector 
knew. The general manager rose at his 
desk and bowed with great dignity. 

““Morituri te salutamus,’ sir” he an- 
nounced gravely, 

“What the devil are you talking about, 
Daney?” The Laird demanded irritably. 

“‘That’s what the gladiators used to say 
to the Roman emperor, It means, I 
believe, ‘We who are about to die salute 
thee.’ Here is my resignation, Mr, Mc- 
Kaye.” 

“Don’t be an ass, Andrew,” the Laird 
commanded, and threw the proffered 
resignation into the waste-basket, “Why 
should you resign?” 

“To spare you the trouble of discharging 
me, sit,” 
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And You 


EN times as many bands 

as have ever been organ- 

ized in any one year of 
American history will be or 
gues this year. People are 
wungry for bands. Election 
time is coming on. Here’s 
opportunity for you; get busy. 


Any number of renowned virtu- 
osos have built their fame with 
Conn Instruments. Nine-tenths 
of the brass instrument artists of 
all the leading American concert 
bands and symphony orchestras 
use them. 


They are famous for their ease of 


blowing, lightness in action, per- 
fect intonation, exceptional tone 
quality, artistic design and finish. 


They are made with the best in- 
strument-building facilities in the 
world and embody all of the finest 
and latest improvements. A guar- 
antee bond accompanies every 
Conn Instrument sold. 


Free Trial--- 
Easy Payments 


Choose any instrument from the 
3,000 different classes we manu- 
facture for six days’ free trial. If 
you keep it you can pay for it on 
our easy payment plan. 


FREE BOOK NOW is the time to prepare for a summer band. Get a Conn In- 
strument NOW; you can quickly master it. Just mention the —— 
ment in which you are interested and we will send a special booklet and beautiful photo of it, free. 


Branches in all large cities 


NLY | Conn Instruments 
taper inded 
pressure. makes them 


smooth as glass inside which means sie 
fect intonation and easy carriage of sound 
waves. 


Ernest Pechin, Cornet Virtuoso, Solo- 
ist with Innes’ and Conway's Concert 
Bands, pronounced the greatest living 
Cornetist by both bandmasters. “! 
find the C. G. Conn, Ltd. Victor Cor- 
net most wonderful in every respect 
easiest blowing, most perfect in tune, 
richest in tonal quality. No other 
cornet can compare with it.” 


Ralph E. Corey, Trombone Virtuoso. 
Soloist with Sousa’s band. “I attrib- 
ute the success of my career in very 
great measure to the use of the Conn 
Trombone, which possesses everything 
performer could hope for. I could 
not possibly do the work on any other © 
make of instrument that I find easily 
rendered on the Conn.” 


H. Benne Henton. Saxophone Virtu- 
oso. Soloist with Sousa's and Con- 
way’s Bands and Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Co. “The Conn Saxvphones are 
used almost exclusively by capable 
ts. They are superior in 
every detail, possessing improvements 
not found on any others and a rich 
mechanism i 


WORLD’S LARGEST M F 


N HEST 


INSTRUMENTS 
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and Soloist of Sousa’s Band. 
Euphonium manufactured by C. G. 
Conn, Ltd. stands in a class by itself, 
far superior to any others | have ever 
in tone, perfect in intonation ,reliable’ ‘ 
~~ in valve action. 
wild 
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Universities, Professional, and Trade Schools 


Schools of Elocution and Dramatic Art | Two Years’ Engineering Course 
Electrical 


Rich in mathematics, science and 
; also shop and field work. Planned for those short 
ut strong in purpose. Courses distinguished alike 

for what is cuabraced and what is omitted. Especially adapted for 


Young Men of Common School Education 
Young Engineers with Practical Experience, but no degree 
Enter any term. Modern Shops, Laboratories, 
for Commercial courses. 
$260 pays tuition, board and furnished room and library, all for 48 weeks, 
TRI-STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, 20 C Street, Angola, Indiana 
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School 
sions. June 7th and 
July 5th. For catalogue ad- | 
dress The Registrar, 2De- i 
Witt Park, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Neff College 
Courses in Blocu- | | 


Diplomas, degrees. Chartered 1893. 

tion, Public Speaking, Salesmanship, Authorship. De 

lence, Memory, Personality and Self-expres¢ 
ion. Literature free. SILAs NEFF, Ph. D., Principal. 

, PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1730 Chestnut St. 


Academy of Theatrical Art 


Preparatory and training school for Opera, Vaudeville, 
Musical Comedy, Photoplay Acting, Classical and Stage | 
Dancing. Day and evening clases Phone Harlem 9480. | 

CHAS. NEWMAN, Gen. aa 
New York Cry, 244 Lenox Ave., cor. 121st 8 


Four schools m one 
Prachcal stage trairmg 
The Schods student stockano 


Write for detailed catalog mentioning study desired to 
Secretary Alviene Schools, Suite 21 


225 W. 57th St. 
New York 
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t profession nate overcrowded. The Michigan 
College of Mines (es! ec 

the world offers a unique combination of theoreti- 
cal instruction with practical experience in a four- 
year course which can be completed in three 
calendar years. Its breadth affords foundation for 


mills, smelters, maging boyy and power plants are 
practically & part of the college equipment and 
constitute a oe of enormous value in the course 


Yigorous Athletics, Bcwling, 
Tobogganing, “M. C. M. Men Make 

For descriptive book address 256 College A Ave., 
Houghton, Mich. 


Michigan Mines 


Learn Photography 


Good-paying positions in the best studios in the country 

await men and women who prepare themselves now. 

For 25 years we have successfully taucht 

IOTOGRAPHY, PHOTO-ENGRAVING 

and THREE-COLOR WORK 

Our graduates earn $85 to $100 a kW 

to secure "these positions. Now is ne time fat pada 

for an advanced wascongel at better pay. Terms easy, living 

inexpensive. best school of its kind.’ Write 

for catalog today. 


ILLINOIS COLLECE OF 
Box C, 948 Wabash A ham, Ill. 


Civil Mechanical 
mK... courses of essentials. 
mechanical drawi 
in timeand money 


No entrance examination. 
Library, Apparatus and Machinery. Same rates 


With Diploma 
and Degrees 
Chemical 


Courses in Metal Mining, Metallurgy, 
and Mining Geology. New courses 
in Petroleum and Oil Geology. Free 
scholarships available. 

Autumn Term begins Sept. 6, 1920. 


Registrar, Box 702, School of Mires, Golden, Colorado 
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BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big_ opportunities NOW. | 
Qualify for this fascinating 
profession. Three months’ 
course covers all branches: 
Motion 
Cameras and Meterials Furnished few. 
moder or evening 


grea’ 
Millions of fn 


jousand. 

opena garage, sell au or tracto 

in factory, 
with big fu 

n$100t0$400 Monthi. 


4 in outlining presen’ 
- Catal Fully illustrated. 
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MICHIGAN STaTE Auto SCHOOL 


Scheel in America” — th the Heart of the 


To High School Graduates 


Electrical 
Engineering 


is the world’s ‘gai i most promising field for great 


easy terms. ithe School 

crwrite for complerac® talog. N 
N. Y. INSTI E of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. sa Street, N. Y. 505 State Street, Bklyn 


e men with training are in de- 

ectrica mand. For more than a quarter 

of a century, this school has 

been training men of ambition and limited time, for the 
electrical industries. Condensed in Elect 


Engineering sod 


motions. Theoretical and Practical Electricity. Mathe- 
matics, Steam and Gas Engines and Mechanical Drawing. 
Students construct dynamos, install wiring and test 
electrical machinery. Course with diploma complete 


ne Year 
over 3000 men trained. Thoroughly 
ped fireproof dormitories, dining 
hall, laboratories, sho Free cat: 
"28th year opens pt. 29, 1920. 
L BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
49 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Valparaiso University where 
for catalog. is is anes of the largest institutions of learn- 
ne in the united States. Thorough on at Lowest 
Pense. Catalog mailed free. 
BROWN, Pres. 


INDIANA, Valparaiso, Administration Bldg. 


University of Louisville 
oon a four-year course leading to D.D.S. degree. 
opens September Bsth, 1920. Registration closes 
October 8th. o-educational. Address 


ESTON, M. D.D.S., Dean. 
‘Kentucky. Louisville. 


Your Opportunity in 
MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
A pleasant, dignified profession. 
Taught by actual practice. 
dll Modern laboratories. Three 
d 3 months’ course—day or evening. 
No previous is knowledge or experience = 
No charge for tools or equipment. 
The men we train are in demand. Established 27 years. 
Country-wide recognition, 
Write today for free catalog No. 23 
HOOLS 


BODEE DENTISTRY 


BROOKLYN 
Walnut Sts. (S Flatbush Ave. 


NEW YO 
136 W.52 St 


opportunities to win 
handsome ‘salai 


aries. 
he demand for Electrical Engincers with rn. 
TIATIVE has become so tremendous that we off 
a concentrated training with 
B. S. Degree in 3 Years 
High School students with at least 14 credits are 
eligible. Degree granted under State Charter. 


a Protesien” 
is the title of our interesting 
new folder. Write for it today. 


School of Engineering of Milwaukee 
186-373 Broadway Milwaukee, Wis. 


LEARN 


Motion_Picture 

Portrait -Commercial 
from a success fi.1 progressive 
ph So with 20studios 
n large 

Earn $35 to $100 weekly. 
Easy and Pleasant Occupa- 
tion. Positions guaranteed 


our 
E. BRUNEt COLLEG 
of PHO TOGRAPHY 


1269 Broadway, N. Y. 


3 montha’ lete course all 
branches. Day 2 ‘and night classes. 
Expert instructors, Installm 

taken. Call or Write for Book. 


Write for full saisinieia of our courses. 


THE PALMER SCHOOL 
OF CHIROPRACTIC 


(Chiropractic Fouii'ain Head) 
11th and Brady Streets, DAVENPORT, Iowa, U.S. A. 
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“What for?” 

“Bringing the Brent girl back to Port 
Agnew. If I hadn’t gotten her address 
from Dirty Dan, I would never——” 

“Enough! We will not discuss what 
might have been, Andrew. The boy has 
married her, and since the blow has fallen, 
nothing that preceded it is of the slightest 
importance, What I have called to say to 
you is this: Donald McKaye is no longer 
connected with the company.” 

“Oh, come, come, sir,” Daney pleaded; 
“the mischief is done. What can’t be cured 
must be endured, you know.” 

“Not necessarily, And you might spare 
me your platitude, Andrew,” The Laird 
replied savagely. ‘I’m done with the lad 
forever, for son of mine he is no longer. 
Andrew, do you remember the time he 
bought that red-cedar stumpage up on the 
Wiskah and unloaded it on me at a profit 
of two hundred thousand dollars?” 

Mr. Daney nodded. 

“And you, in turn, sold it at a profit of 
fifty thousand,” he reminded the irate 
old man, 

‘Donald did not retain that profit he 
made at my expense. *Twas just a joke 
with him. He put the money into bonds 
and sent them to you with instructions to 
place them in my vault for my account.” 
Mr. Daney nodded, and The Laird resumed: 
“Take those bonds to the Sawdust Pile, 
together with a check for all the interest 
collected on the coupons since they came 
into my possession, and tell him from me 
that I’ll take it kindly of him to leave Port 
Agnew and make a start for himself else- 
where as quickly as he can. He owes it to 
his family not to affront it by his presence 
in Port Agnew. And when the Sawdust 
Pile is again vacant, you will remove the 
Brent house and put in the drying-yard 
you’ve planned this many a year.” 

‘‘Very well, sir. It’s not a task to my 
liking, but—” His pause was eloquent. 

“Have my old desk put in order for me. 
I’m back in the harness and back to stay. 
You will procure Donald’s resignation as 
president and have him endorse the stock 
I gave him in order to qualify as a director 
of the company. We'll hold a directors’ 
meeting this afternoon, and I’ll step back 
into the presidency.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

“You will cause a notice to be prepared 
for my signature, to be spread on the bulle- 
tin-board in each department, to the effect 
that Donald McKaye is no longer con- 
nected in any way with the Tyee Lumber 
Company.” 

“Man,” Daney roared wrathfully, “have 
you no pride? Why wash your dirty 
linen in public?” 

“You are forgetting yourself, my good 
Andrew. If you do not wish to obey my 
orders, I shall have little difficulty inducing 
your assistant to carry out my wishes, I’m 
thinking.” The Laird’s voice was calm 
enough. Apparently he had himself under 
perfect control, but—the Blue-Bonnets- 
coming-over-the-border look was in his 
fierce gray eyes; under his bushy iron-gray 
brows they burned like camp-fires in twin 
caverns. He licked his lips, and in the 
brief silence that followed ere Mr. Daney 
got up and started fumbling with the 
combination to the great vault in the cor- 
ner, old Hector’s breath came in short 
snorts. He turned and, still in the same 
attitude, watched Daney while the latter 
twirled and fumbled and twirled. Poor 


man! He knew The Laird’s baleful 
glance was boring into his back, and for-the 
life of him he could not remember the 
combination he had used for thirty vears. 

Suddenly he abandoned all pretense and 
turned savagely on The Laird. 

“Get out of my office!” he yelled. “I 
work for you, Hector McKaye, but I give 
you value received, and in this office I’m 
king.” His voice rose to a shrill, childish 
treble that presaged tears of rage. ‘‘ You'll 
be sorry for this, you hard-hearted man! 
Please God, I’ll live to see the day your 
dirty Scotch pride will be humbled and 
you'll go to that wonderful boy and his 
wiie and plead for forgiveness. Why, 
you poor, pitiful, pusillanimous old pachy- 
derm, if the boy has dishonored you, he 
has honored himself. He’sa gallant young 
gentleman—that’s what he is! He has 
more guts than a bear. He’s married the 
girl—and that’s more than you would 
have done at his age. Ah, don’t talk to 
me! We were young together, and I 
know the game you played forty years ago 
with the girl at Rat Portage—yes, you 
—you with your youth and your hot pas- 
sions, turning your big, proud back on your 
peculiar | god to wallow in sin and 
enjoy it!’ 

“But I—I was a single man then,” The 
Laird sputtered, almost inarticulate with 
fury and astonishment. 

‘‘He was a single man yesterday, but 
he’s a married man to-day. And she loves 
him. She adores him. And she had no 
reason to behave herself, had she? She 
has behaved herself for three long years, but 
did she win anybody’s approbation for 
doing it? I’m telling you a masterful man 
like him might have had her without the 
wedding-ring, for love’s sake, if he’d cared 
to play a waiting game and stack the cards 
on her. Afterall, she’s human.” 

Suddenly, he began to weep with fury, 
the tears cascading into his whiskers, 
making him look singularly ridiculous in 
comparison with the expression on his face, 
which was anything but grievous. 

“Marriage! Marriage!” he croaked. 
“T know what it is. I married a fathead— 
and so did my wife. We’ve never known 
romance—never had anything but a quiet, 
well-ordered existence. I’ve dwelt in re- 
pression—never got out of life a single one 
of those thrills that comes of doing some- 
thing daring and original and _hasty.- 
Never had an adventure—never had a 
woman look at me like I was a god. Mar- 
ried at twenty, and never knew the grand 
passion!” He threw up his arms. ‘Oh- 
h-h, God-d-d! If I could only be young 
again, I’d be a devil!” With a peculiar 
little mowing cry, he started for the door. 

“Andrew,” The Laird cried anxiously, 
“‘where are you going?” 

“None of your infernal business!” the 
rebel shrilled. ‘But if you must know, 
I’m going down to the Sawdust Pile to kiss 
the bride and shake a man’s hand and wish 
him well.. After I’ve done that, I’ll deliver 
your message. Mark me—he’ll never 
take those bonds.” 

“Of course he will, you old fool! 
belong to him.” 

“But he refused to make a profit at the 
expense of his own father. He gave them 
to you, and he’s not an Indian giver.” 

“Andrew, I have never known you to 
act in such a peculiar manner. Are you 
crazy? Of course he’ll take them. He’ll 
have to take them in order to get out of 
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University 


Massachusetts Inc. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
COLLEGE OF MF ARTS AND AND SCIENCES 


Following the European Gym European Gymnasium plan 
this department offers the last two years 
of the High School and the first two 
years of College work. Attention is 
directed to our one or two year 
PREMEDICAL 

course as required by the medical school 
the student elects to enter. In writing 
for announcement specify in what de- 
partment interested. 


ADMINISTRATION OFFICE 


657 Boylston Street Boston 


South Dakota School of Mines 


A state institution in a mountainous country with un- 
surpassed field facilities. Courses in Mining and Metal- 
lurgy ane — subjects. Good laboratories and library 
and technical men. Tuition excep- 
tionally a= Big demand for graduates. For particulars 


PRESIDENT, SouTH DaKoTA SCHOOL OF MINES. 
SoutH Dakota, Rapid Cit; 


College of Physio-Therapy 


Thorough course in Physio-Therapy, Massag' 
Swedish Movements, Corrective ymnastics, Electro. 
Thermo, and Cata Py Anatomy, Physiology, and 
associated Cata ie C. 

1709-11 Green St. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Harvard Dental School Harvard University. 


Modern 
tifteates from rec accepted for 
entrance September, 1920. One year in college required for 
entrance 1921. Fall term opens September at Hes Catalog. 
Mass., Boston. EUGENE H. SMITH, D. M.D., Dean. 


Coyne Engineering School 
ELECTRICITY IN 3 No need to take 

longer. All practical work mn all year, enter any time 

day or ae years of aduates. Also 
afting c Free catalog, state ich course. 

ILLINOIS, “Chicago, 3 30-51 E. °Filinols St. Dept. 46. 


Summer School. 
The Art Institute of ChicagoTweive weeks, 
July 6 to Soge, it Offers courses in Drawing, Painting, 
Ilustration, Modeling, Designing, Normal Art, etc. For 
EGISTRAR, Art Institute of Chicago. 
ILLino!s, Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Dept. 21. 


New York School of Applied Design 
For Women. 29th year. Textile Designing, Poster and 
Commercial Advertising, Fashion Drawing, Interior Dec- 
oration, Illustration, Historic Ornament. Preparatory 
Courses. Positions and Orders fill 
New YorK Ciry, 160 Lexington Avenue. 


For Women. 

Philadelphia School of Design ret. 1844. ) 

instruction in art an ranches 

business value. Graduates in demand 

at good salaries. Grammar and High School a 
Broad and Master Sts., Box 10. 


School and College Information Free 


Our Complete Information is at your disposal. We can 
put you in touch with the educational institution best 
suited to your requirements. 

This service is entirely Free from expense, now or later. 
As we receive no fees from the schools you may count on 
our jud t being d. The only requisite is your 
agreement to advise the name of the school selected. Whether 
our decision is favorable or otherwise let us know just the same, 


In order that our knowledge may be of the greatest real 
service to you, it is essential to state the kind of school 
wanted and for which sex; also the approximate location 
and the yearly rate you desire to pay. 


Cosmopolitan Educational Club, Publishers’ Building, New York 
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Wave Your Own Hair 
IN 20 MINUTES BY THIS SIMPLE 
LITTLE DEVICE WITHOUT H 


® 


West Hair Nets 


Gold Seal - - 25 Cents 
Tourist - 3 for 50 Cents 
Beach and Motor 15 Cents 
Gray and White Double Price 
Full kead size—made by hand 
from long, strong human LG Py 
hair. Free from knots. 
Perfect match in all shades, 
including gray and white 
On sale at most = 
on receipt of 
price and your 
dealer's name. 


for this 
folding 
cabinet. 


WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


The Meyer Both College is conducted as a 
Department of the Meyer Both Company, the 
most widely known commercial art organiza- 
tion in the field, who produced and sold last 
ove 12,600 commercial drawings—used 

the leading advertisers of the United States 
and Canada. 
YOU get the benefits of 19 years’ successful 
experience in this course—and are taught 
the very fundamentals which en- 
abled this organization to domi- 
nate its field. To give you facts 
you ought to know about this 
intensely interesting, highly paid 
profession—(equally open tomen 
and women)—we will send our special 
book, ““YOUR OPPORTUNITY,” if you will 
pay half the cost of mailing—4c in stamps. 


Meyer Both College of Commercial Art 
Address Dept. 22 


N. E. Cor. Michigan Ave. at 
20th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Port Agnew. I doubt if he has a dollar 
in the world.” 


“He doesn’t need a dollar. Boy and 


-|man, I’ve loved that—ahem!—son of 


yours. Keep your filthy money. The 
boy’s credit is good with me. I’m no 
pauper, even if I do work for you. I work 
forfun. Understand?” 

“Tf you dare loan my son as much as a 
thin dime, I’ll fire you out of hand.” 

Mr. Daney jeered. 

“How,” he demanded very distinctly, 
and yet with a queer, unusual blending of 
the sentence into a single word, as if the 
very force of his breath had telescoped 
every svllable, ““would you like to stand 
off in that corner there and take a long 
running jump at yourself, proud father?” 

“Out of this office! You’re fired!” 

Mr. Daney dashed the tears from his 
whiskers and blew his nose. Then he 
pulled himself together with great dig- 
nity. 

Fired’ is good!” he declared. ‘Where 
do you get that stuff, eh? My dear old 
Furiosity, ain’t my resignation in the waste- 
basket? Good-by; goodluck, and may the 
good Lord give you the sense God gives 
geese, I’m a better man than you are, 
Gunga Din.” 

The door banged open. Then it banged 
shut, and The Laird was alone. The 
incident was closed. The impossible had 
come to pass. For the strain had been too 
great, and, at nine o’clock on a working-day 
morning, steady, reliable, dependable, 
automatic Andrew Daney, having im- 
bibed Dutch courage in lieu of nature’s 
own brand, was, for the first time in his 
life, jingled to an extent comparable to 
that of a boiled owl. 

Mr. Daney’s assistant thrust his head in 
the door to disturb The Laird’s cogitations. 

“The knee-bolters went out at the 
shingle-mill this morning, sir,” he an- 
nounced. ‘‘They want a six-and-a-half- 
hour day and a fifty-per-cent. increase in 
wages, with a whole holiday on Saturday. 
There’s a big Russian Red down there 
exhorting them.” 

“Send Dirty Dan to me—quick!” 

A telephonic summons to the loading- 
shed brought Daniel O’Leary on the run. 

“Come with me, Dan,” The Laird 
commanded, and started for the shingle- 
mill. On the way down, he stopped at the 
warehouse and selected a new double- 
bitten ax, which he handed Dirty Dan. 
Mr. O’Leary received the weapon in si- 
lence, and trotted along at The Laird’s 
heels like a faithful dog, until, upon arrival 
at the mill, the astute Hibernian took in the 
situation at a glance. 

“Sure ’tis no complimint you’ve paid 
me, sir, thinkin’ I’ll be afther needin’ an 
ax to take that fella’s measure,” he pro- 
tested. 

“Your job is to keep those other animals 
off me while J take his measure,” The 
Laird corrected him. 

Without an instant’s hesitation, Dirty 
Dan, swung his ax and charged the ciowd. 

“Gower that, ye vagabonds!” he 
screeched. As he passed the Russian, he 
seized the latter by the collar, swung him, 
and threw him bodily toward old Hector, 
who received him greedily and drew him 
to his heart. The terrible O’Leary then 
stood over the battling pair, his ax poised, 
the while he hurled insult and anathema at 
the knee-bolters. A very large percentage 
of knee-bolters and shingle-weavers are 
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members of the I. W. W., and, knowing 
this, Mr. O’Leary begged in dulcet tones 
to be informed why in this and that no- 
body seemed willing to lift a hand tor scue 
the ‘‘little comrade.’ He appeared to be 
keenly disappointed because nobody tried. 

Presently, The Laird got up and dusted 
the splinters and sawdust from his cloth- 
ing; the Red, battered terribly, lay welter- 
ing in his blood. 

“T feel better now,” said The Laird. 
“This is just what I needed this morning 
to bring me out of myself. Help yourself, 
Dan.” And he made a dive at the nearest 
striker, who fled, followed by his fellow 
strikers, all hotly pursued by The Laird 
and the demon Daniel. 

The Laird returned, puffing slightly, to 
his office and once more sat in at his own 
desk. As he had remarked to Dirty Dan, 
he felt better now. All his resentment 
against Daney had fled, but his resolution 
to pursue his contemplated course with 
reference to his son and the latter’s wife, 
had become firmer than ever. In some 
ways, The Laird was a terrible old man. 


XLII 


NAN was not at all surprised when, upon 
responding to a peremptory knock at her 
front door, she discovered Andrew Daney 
standing without. The general manager, 
after his stormy interview with The Laird, 
had spent two hours in the sunny lee of a 
lumber pile, waiting for the alcoholic fog 
to lift from his brain, for he had had sense 
enough left to realize that all was not well 
with him; he desired to have his tongue 
in order when he should meet the bride 
and groom. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Daney!’? Nan 
greeted him. ‘“Docomein.” 

“Good-morning, Mrs. McKaye. Thark 
you. I shall, with pleasure.” 

He followed her down the little hallway 
to the living-room, where Donald sat with 
his legs stretched out toward the fire. 

“Don’t rise, boy; don’t rise!” Mr. Daney 
protested. ‘I merely called to kiss the 
bride and shake your hand, my boy. The 
visit is entirely friendly and unofficial.” 

“Mr. Daney, you’re a dear!” Nan 
cried, and presented her fair cheek for the 
tribute he claimed. 

“Shake hands with a rebel, boy!” Mr. 
Daney cried heartily to Donald. ‘‘God 
bless you, and may you always be happier 
than you are this minute.” 

Donald wrung the Daney digits with a 
heartiness he would not have thought 
possible a month before. 

‘“‘T’ve quarreled with your father, Don- 
ald,” Andrew announced, seating himself. 
“Over you—and you,” he added, nodding 
brightly at both young people. ‘He 
thinks he’s fired me.” He paused, glanced 
round, coughed a couple of times, and came 
out withit. ‘“‘Well, what are you going to 
do now to put tobacco in your old tobacco- 


‘box, Donald?” 


Donald smiled sadly. 

“Oh, Nan still has a few dollars left from 
that motor-boat swindle you perpetrated, 
Mr. Daney. She’ll take care of me for a 
couple of weeks until I’m myself again; 
then, if my father still proves recalcitrant, 
T’ll manage to make a living for Nan and 
the boy somewhere else.” 

Briefly Mr. Daney outlined The Laird’s 
expressed course of action with regard to 
his son. 
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“He Deposits $500 a Month!” 


“See that man at the Receiving Teller’s window? That’s Billy King, Manager for 
Browning Company. Every month he comes in and deposits $500. I’ve been watch- 
ing Billy for a long tirae—take almost as much interest in him as I do in my own boy. 


“Three years ago he started at Browning’s at $15 a week. Married, had one child, 
couldn’t save a cent. One day he came in here desperate—wanted to borrow a hun- 
dred dollars—wife was sick. 


*“*T said, ‘Billy, I’m going to give you something worth more than a loan—some good advice—and if 
you'll follow it I'll let you have the hundred, too. You don’t want to work for $15 a week all your life, do 
you?’ Of course he didn’t. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘there’s a way to climb out of your job to something better. 
‘Take up a course with the International Correspondence Schools in the work you want to advance in, and 
put in some of your evenings getting special training. The Schools will do wonders for you—I know, we’ve 
got several I. C. S. boys right here in the bank.’ 


“That very night Billy wrote to Scranton and a few days later 
he had started studying at home. Why, in a few months he had 
doubled his salary! Next thing I knew he was put in charge of 
his department, and two months ago they made him Manager. 
And he’s making real money. Owns his own home, has quite a 
little property beside, and he’s a regular at that window every 
month. It just shows what a man can do in a little spare time.’ 


BOX 2567, SCRANTON, PA. 


Expl: 

tion, or ‘in the subject, —" which I mark X. 
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“He means it,’’ Donald assured the gen- 
eral manager. “‘He’s through with me.” 

“T fear he is, my boy. Er—ah—ahem! 
Harumph-h-h. Do you remember those 
bonds—the proceeds of your deal in that 
Wiskah River cedar?” 

Yes.”’ 

“Your father desires that you accept the 
entire two hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
and accrued interest.” 

Why? ” 

“Well, I suppose he thinks they’ll come 
in handy when you leave Port Agnew.” 

“But I’m not going to leave.” 

“Your father instructed me to say to 
you that he would take it kindly of you to 
do so—for obvious reasons.” 

“T appreciate his point of view; but 
since he has kicked me out, he has no claim 
on my sympathies—at least, not to the 
extent of forcing his point of view and 
causing me to abandon my own. Please 
say to my father that, since I cannot have 
his forgiveness, I do not want his bonds or 
hismoney. Tell him also, please, that I’m 
not going to leave Port Agnew, because 
that would predicate a sense of guilt on my 
part and lend some support to the popular 
assumption that my wife is not a virtuous 
woman.” 

Mr. Daney gnawed his thumb nail 
furiously. 

“““The wicked flee when no man pur- 
sueth,’” he quoted. “However, Donald, 
you know as well as I do that if 
your father should forbid it, a dicky-bird 
couldn’t make a living in this town.” 

“There are no such restrictions in Dar- 
row, Mr. Daney. The superintendent up 
there will give me a job on the river.” 

Mr. Daney could not forbear an expres- 
sion of horror. 

“Hector McKaye’s son a river-hog!” 
he cried incredulously. © 

“Well, Donald McKaye’s father was a 
river-hog, wasn’t he?” 

“Qh, but times have changed since 
Hector was a pup, my boy. Why, this is 
dreadful!” 

“No, Mr. Daney—merely unusual.” 

“Well, Donald, I think your father wili 
raise the ante considerably, in order to 
avoid that added disgrace, and force you 
to listen to reason.” 

“If he does, sir, please spare yourself the 
trouble of bearing his message. Neither 
Nan nor I are for sale, sir.” 

“T told him yvou’d decline the bonds. 
However, Donald, there is no reason in life 
why you shouldn’t get money from me. 
Thanks to your father, I’m worth more than 
a hundred thousand myself, although you’d 
never guess it. Your credit is A-1 with me.” 

“T shall be your debtor for life because 
of that speech, Mr. Daney. Any news 
from my mother and the girls?” 

“None.” 

“Well, I’ll stand by for results,” Donald 
assured him gravely. 

“Do not expect any.” 

“T don’t.” 

Mr. Daney fidgeted, and finally said he 
guessed he’d better be trotting along, and 
Donald and Nan, realizing it would be no 
kindness to him to be polite and assure 
him there was no need of hurry, permitted 
him to depart. 

In the afternoon, the McKaye limousine 
drew up at the front gate, and Nan’s heart 
fluttered violently in contemplation of a 
visit from her husband’s mother and sisters. 


She need not have worried, however. The 
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How “Silent Simms” Became a 


Master of Speech 


By MARTIN M. BYRON 


“ 


OU are exasperating beyond words,” 
shot out Mr. Worden. ‘Why didn’t 
you keep Mr. Truesdale here? You 
knew I would be back in ten minutes.’* 

Harry Simms gulped hard, and _ replied 
weakly, “1 did try to keep him here, Mr. Wor- 
den, but he wouldn’t stay.” 

“What? Wouldn’t stay even ten minutes? 
Why you could have kept him that long with- 
out his realizing it. Why didn’t you talk to 
him about the weather, about peace, about the 
price of potatoes, about anything?” ; 

This wasn’t the first calling down I had 
heard Simms get. He had been with the firm 
for eight years and had reached the point 
where he was as much a fixture around the 
office as the desk or the chairs. He was 
a slow-going, steady plugger, earning 
$40 a week. He managed to keep 
busy in the Sales Department, keeping 
records of salesmen’s reports. No one 
around the office seemed to notice him. 
He was so quiet that the only things 
that would start him talking were 
such momentous events as the beginning 
of the war or the end of the war. Even 
when his baby was born, Harry said 
only three words—‘“‘It’s a boy.” 

It wasn’t long before we nicknamed 
him “Silent Simms.” 

Yet the “Silent Simms” of two years 
ago is now our Sales Manager, regarded 
as one of the most brilliant men in our 
organization, getting an annual salary 
that runs close to five figures, and is 
slated for the vice-presidency! 

How all this happened in so short a 
time makes one of the most remarkable 
stories of success I have ever heard. 
But let Harry tell the story as he told 
it to me when I asked him point- 
blank what sort of magic he used in 
transforming himself. 

“Well,” said Harry, ‘you remember 
when Mr. Truesdale came in that day 
and I could not hold him for ten min- 
utes until the Chief got back? And 
when the Chief came back and found 
Truesdale gone, how h: bawled me out? 
That incident marked the turning point of my 
life. I made up my mind that 1 was going to 
live down the nickname of ‘Silent Simms,’ 
that had fastened itself upon me to a point 
where I hardly spoke to my wife. I was just 
afraid. I had almost forgotten how to use 
my tongue. Perhaps I got that way because 
every time I opened my mouth I ‘put my foot 
in it.’ I was always getting in wrong. I 
would give instructions and then have to spend 
twenty minutes trying to explain them. I 
would dictate a letter and then have to write 
five more to explain the first one. I would 
try to explain an idea to the Chief and would 
get so flustered that I couldn’t make myself 
understood at all. In my social life I became 
almost a hermit. We never went out because 
I was like a sphinx among people. [ was the 
best listener you ever saw and the worst talker. 

“Well, when the Chief called me down that 
day it was the ‘straw that broke the camel’s 
back.’ It was the most humiliating experience 
l ever went through. I had been with the firm 
8 years—was getting $40 a week—and was the 
office ‘football.’ I went home that night de- 
termined to learn how to talk convincingly, 
interestingly, and forcibly, so that I could 
hold people spellbound, not only for ten min- 
utes, but by the hour. No more of the silent 


stuff for me. 1 had no more idea of how to do 
it than I have of how to jump across the ocean, 
but I knew that I wanted to do it, and I knew 
that I would never get anywhere until I did 
doit. It took a shock to make me realize what 
it was that was holding me down to the grind 
of detail work, but when I finally realized why 
I was called ‘Silent Simms’ I began to investi- 
gate all that had been written on the subject of 
talking. I did not want to becom: a public 
speaker—what I wanted was the ability to talk 
as a business asset. I bought numberless Ks on 
public speaking, but they all taught oratory, and 
were so complicated that I gave up almost in dis- 
couragement. I continued my search, however, 


and was rewarded a few weeks later by hearing 
about the work of Dr. Frederick Houk Law, who 
was cond.cting a course of business talking and 
public sneaking. 


“You may be sure that I lost no time in attending 
the lectures. I went after them as eagerly asa 
hungry wolf goes after food. To my great surprise 
and pleasure I grasped the secret of being a con- 
vincing talker—the secret I had needed all my life— 
almost in the first lesson. 

“Almost at once I learned why I was afraid to 
stand up and talk to others. I learned how to talk 
to a number of people at the same time. I learned 
how to make people listen to every word I said. I 
learned how to say things interestingly, forcibly 
and convincingly. I learned how to listen while 
others talked. I learned how to say exactly what I 
meant. I learned when to be humorous with telling 
effect, and how to avoid being humorous at the 
wrong time. 

“More important than these vital fundamentals 
were the actual examples of what things to say and 


when to say them to meet every condition. I- 


found that there was a knack in making reports to 
my superiors. I found that there was a right and 
wrong way to make complaints, to answer com- 
plaints, to give estimates, to issue orders, to give 
opinions, to bring people around to my way of 
thinking without antagonizing them, and about how 
to ask banks for a loan. Then, of course, there were 
also lessons on speaking before large audiences, 
advice on how to find material for talking and speak- 
ing, actual rules on how to talk to friends, to ser- 
vants, and even to children. 

‘‘And the whole thing was so simple that in a 
single evening I learned the secrets that turned me 
into a very dynamo of ambition. 


I knew that I 


had at last found the road to Mastery of Speech. 
I began to apply the principles at once, and found 
that my words were electrifying people. I began 
to get things done. I began to put a new kind of 
ginger into my letters, into my memoranda, into my 
talks with customers, and with people in the office. 
In a little three-minute talk with the Chief I nearly 
floored him with some ideas that had been in my 
mind for years, but which I had always been afraid 
to mention. It wasn’t long before I was taken off 
my old desk and put at the city salesman’s desk. 
You know how I made g Seems almost like a 
dream now. Then, a short time later, I was given 
Roger’s job on the road, in the hardest territory 
we have. And when I began to break records 
there the Chief wired me to come back and gave me 
Morgan’s job as the sales manager when Morgan 
was put in charge of the Seattle office. 


“This great change came over me simply as a 
result of my having learned how to talk. I imagine 
there are thousands of others who are in the 
same boat in which I found myself and who 
could become big money-makers if they only 
learned the secret of being a convincing 
talker.” 


When Harry Simms finished I asked 
tim _ if I could not have the benefit of Dr. 
Law’s Course and he told me that only 
recently Dr. Law had prepared a com- 
plete course in printed form which contained 
exactly the same instructions as he had 
given in his lectures. I sent for it and fourd 
it to be exactly as he stated. After studying 
the eight simple lessons, I began to realize 
that Simms’ success was the natural out- 
come of real ability to talk. For my own 
success with the Course has been as great 
as his. I can never thank Simms enough 
for telling me about Dr. Law’s Course in - 
Business Talking and Public Speaking. 
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interior of the car was unoccupied save 
_ for Donald’s clothing and personal effects, 
| which some thoughtful person at The 
' Dreamerie had sent down to him. He 
hazarded a guess that the cool and prac- 
tical Flizabeth had realized his needs. } 


XLII 


RETURNING to*the mill office, Mr. 
Daney sat in at his desk and started to look 
over the mail. The Laitd heard his desk- 
buzzer sounding frequently, and, rightly 
conjecturing that his general manager w:s 
back on the job, he came into the latter’s 
office and glared at him. 

“T thought I fired you,” he growled. 

“T know. You thought you did,” the 
rebel replied complacently. “‘I see by 
your knuckles you’ve been fighting. Hope 
it did you good.” 


ee . . who could withstand 


The charms seen in the murror she holds in her hand?’— Jami 
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going to leave Port Agnew.” 

‘I wonder if it is possible he is trying to 
outgame me,” old Hector mused aloud. 

‘Andrew, go back and tell him that if he 
will go to California to live, I will deed him 
that Lassen County sugar and white pine 
and build him the finest mill in the state.” 

“The terms are quite impossible,” 
Daney retorted, and explained why. 

“He shall get out of Port Agnew,” The 
Laird threatened. ‘‘He shall get out or 
starve.” 
ee SO “You are forgetting something, sir.” 

; “Forgetting what?” 

“That I have some thousands of dollars 
in bonds right in that vault. The boy shall 
not starve and neither shall he crawl like a 
beaten dog currying | favor with the one 

“T am the one who has been struck—an 
Graining for Authorship he has wounded me sorely!” The Laird 
Howtowrite, whatto write, Mf | cried, his voice cracked with anger. “J’ll 
and where to sell, never forgive him, Andrew.” 
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with a look. What he saw in the Daney 
pew, however, chilled his fury and threw 
him into a veritable panic of embarrass- 
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ex-laird of Port Agnew; at Daney’s left, 


the old laird beheld his new daughter-in- 


law, while further down the pew, as far as 
she could retreat, Mrs. Daney, with face 
aflame, sat rigid, her bovine countenance 
upraised and her somewhat vacuous glance 
fixed unblinkingly at a point some forty 
feet over Mr. Tingley’s pious head. Don- 
ald intercepted the old man’s amazed and 
troubled glance, and smiled at his father 
with his eyes—an affectionate overture 
that was not lost on The Laird ere he 
jerked his head once more to the front. 

Mrs. McKaye and her two daughters 
were as yet unaware of the horror that 
impended. But not for long. When the 
congregation stood to sing the final hymn, 
Nan’s wondrous mezzo soprano rose clear 
and sweet over the indifferent-toned notes 
of every other woman present; to the most 
dull it would have been obvious that there 
was a trained singer present, and Mrs. 
McKaye and her daughters each cast a 
quick glance in the direction of the voice. 
However, since every other woman in the 
church was gazing at Nan, nobody ob- 
served the effect of her presence upon the 
senior branch of the McKaye family, for 
which small blessing the family in question 
was duly grateful. 

At the conclusion of the service, old 
Hector remained in his pew until the 
majority of the congregation had filed 
out; then, assuring himself by a glance 
that his son and the latter’s wife had 
preceded him, he followed with Mrs. 
McKaye and the girls. From the‘church 
steps he observed Donald and Nan walking 
home, while Mr. Daney and his outraged 
spouse followed some twenty feet behind 
them. Quickly The Laird and his family 
entered the waiting limousine; it was the 
first occasion that anybody could remem- 
ber when he had not lingered to shake 
hands with Mr. Tingley and, perchance, 
congratulate him on his sermon. 

They were half-way up the cliff road be- 
fore anybody spoke. Then, with a long 
preliminary sigh, The Laird voiced the 
thought that obsessed them all. 

“That muttonhead, Daney! I’d run 
him out of the Tyee employ if it would do 
a bit of good. I cannot run him out of 
town or out of church.” 

“The imbecile:” Elizabeth raged. Jane 
was dumb with shame and rage, and Mrs. 
McKaye was sniffling a little. Presently, 

“How dare he bring her right into 
church with him?” she cried brokenly. 
“Right before everybody! Oh dear, oh 
dear, is my son totally lacking in a-sense of 
decency? This is terrible, terrible!” 

“T shall not risk such another awful 
Sunday morning,” Elizabeth announced. 

“Nor I!” Jane cried, with equal fervor. 

“We shall have to leave Port Agnew 
now,” Mrs. McKaye sobbed. 

Old Hector patted her hand. 

“Ves; I think you'll have to, Nellie. 
Unfortunately, I cannot go with you. 
Daney doesn’t appear to be quite sane of 
late, and with Donald out of the business 
I’m chained to a desk for the remainder of 
my life. I fear, however,” he added 
savagely, “I do not intend to let that wo- 
man run me out of my own church.” 

The instant they entered the house, 
rightly conjecturing that the Daneys had 
also reached their home, Mrs. McKaye 
went to the telephone and proceeded to 
inform Mr. Daney of the opinion which 
the McKaye family, jointly and severally, 
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entertained for his idea of comedy. Daney 
listened respectfully to all she had to say 
touching his sanity, his intelligence, his 
sense of decency, and his loyalty to Hector, 
and when, stung because he made no de- 
fense, she asked, 

“Have you no explanation to make us 


for your extraordinary behavior?” he| 


replied: 
rf I am an usher of our church, Mrs. Mc- 
Kaye. When Donald and his wife entered 


the neal, the only vacant seats in it were 
in my pew. [I could not be discourteous : 
to Donald, and I’m quite certain his wife | 
has as much right in our church as you | 
have. So I showed them both up to! 


my pew, to the great distress of Mrs. : 


Daney.” 

“You should be ashamed of yourself, 
Andrew! ‘You should!” 

“I’m not ashamed of myself, Mrs. 
McKaye. I’ve been a pussyfoot all my 
life. I had to do something I knew would 
detract from my popularity, but since I 
had to do it, I decided to do it promptly 
and as if I enjoyed it. Surely you would 
not have commended me had I met the 
voung couple at the door and said to them: 
‘Get out of this church. It is not for such 
as you. However, if you insist upon stay- 
ing, you’ll have to stand up or else sit 
down on the floor. Nobody here wants to 
sit with you.’ They’re afraid, too, they'll 
offend the chief Pooh-Bah of this town.” 

“You could have pretended you did not 
see them.” 

“My dear Mrs. McKaye,” Daney re- 
torted, in even tones, “do you wish 
me to inform your husband of a certain 
long-distance telephone conversation? If 
so—— 


She hung up without waiting to say good- 
by, and the following day she left for 
Seattle, accompanied by her daughters. 

Throughout the week, The Laird forbore 
mentioning his son’s name to Mr. Daney; 
indeed, he refrained from addressing the 
latter at all unless absolutely necessary to 
speak to him directlv—wherefore Daney 
knew himself to be blacklisted. On the 
following Sunday, The Laird sat alone in 
the family pew, and Mr. Daney did not 
cough during the recital of the Lord’s 
Prayer; so old Hector managed to conquer 
a tremendous yearning to glance round for 
the reason. Also, as on the previous | A 
Sunday, he was in no hurry to leave his 
pew at the conclusion of the service; yet, 
to his profound irritation, when he did leave 
it and start down the center aisle of the 
church, he looked squarely into the faces 
of Donald and Nan as they emerged from 
the Daney pew. Mrs. Daney was con- 
spicuous by her absence. Nan’s baby 
boy had fallen asleep during the service, 
and Donald was carrying the cherub. 

Old Hector’s face went white; 
gulped when his son spoke to him. 

“Hello, dad! You looked lonely all by 
yourself in that bigpew. Suppose we come 
up and sit with you next Sunday?” 

Old Hector paused and bent upon his 
son and Nan a terrible look. 

‘Never speak to me again so long as you 
live,” he replied, in a low voice, and 
passed out of the church. 

Donald gazed after his broad, erect 
figure and shook his head dolefully as Mr. 
Daney fell into step beside him. 

“T told you so,” he whispered. 

“Isn’t it awful to be Scotch?” Nan 


he 


inquired. 
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Corn -Pestered? 
NEVER knew it was so easy to 
| rid of corns and calluses until I tried 
**Gets-It.°” Why, you ought to see 
how it Joosens the corn from the true 
fiesh so that you can peel it right off in 
one complete piece, painlessly, with the 
fingers. It leaves the toe smooth and 
corn-free— your corn is ALL gone. 


“GETS-IT” 


It Makes Corns ‘‘ Loosen Off ’’ 


Two or three applications of “GetseIt” 
does the work. Put it on in a few secon 
Put your shoe and stocking right on after- 
wards. No more “ puttering.’”” Walk, dance 
and play in comfort. You know ahead of 
time that your corn is a “‘goner.’’ Stop 
your agony right now. 


At Drug Stores 
Costs But a Trifle 


or sent direct by the manufacturers, 
E. Lawrence & Co., Chicago, Illinois, 


INS YDE TYRES 


inner armor auto tires, Double mileage; § 
ly ap 
without tools, Distributors wanted. oe free, 


you SELF - CONSCIOUS? 


Embarrassed in company, lacking in seif-control? 
Let us tell you how you can overcome these troubles. 


THE VERITAS SCIENCE INSTITUTE 


1400 Broadway New York 
PATENTS ~ RADE MARKS 
PROCURED~- REGISTERED~- 


A comprehensive, experienced, prompt service 
for the protection and development. of your 
ideas. Booklet of information, advice, and 
form for disclosing idea, free on requests 
RICHARD B. OWEN 
WASHINGTON: B.C. 


BECOME A 


LAWYER 


We guide you step by step. Bc] can 
train at home during spare time. W. 
you for bar ex: xamination in in any state. 
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“Tt is awful—on the Scotch,” her hus- 
band assured her. ‘‘The dear old fraud 
gulped like a broken-hearted boy when I 
spoke to him. He’d rather be wrong than 
president.” 

As they were walking home to the Saw- 
dust Pile, Nan captured one of her hus- 
band’s great fingers and swung on it 
childishly. 

“T wish you didn’t insist upon our going 
to church, sweetheart,” she complained. 
“We're spoiling your father’s Christian- 
” 


y. 

““Can’t help it,” he replied doggedly. 
“We're going to be thoroughbreds about 
this, no matter how much it hurts.” 

She sighed. 

“ And you're only half Scotch, Donald.” 


Will Donald and his wife ever oc- 
cupy the McKaye family pew? The 
concluding instalment of Kindred 
of the Dust will appear in July 
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The Kicker 


(Continued from page 79) 


tie and his coat and his hat, and slipped 
out into the late afternoon of the lonely 
lumber-yard, Stratey was still sitting there, 
listening to the complaints of his outraged 
inwards and surfaces. 


IV 


STRATEY’S sadly jiggled brains resumed 
their function slowly. He very much 
wanted to go home, but not in the daylight. 
He knew that the sight of him in ruins 
would cause the minimum of grief among 
his fellow citizens. He doubted his ability 
to walk so far. 

At length, he noted a telephone on a 
shelf over a desk. He hobbled to it and got 
Zeffie on the wire. Her voice sounded 
mighty good to him, and he remembered 
that she was singularly deft in patting up a 
pillow and changing cold cloths on a fever- 
ish head. But she was maddeningly 
stupid obeying his command to hire a 
horse and buggy from the livery-stable and 
drive down to get him, and under no cir- 
cumstances to bring anybody with her. 

It seemed an eon or two before she 
burst in at the door and cast up her hands 
in horror at the chaos of the room and her 
husband’s features. She began idiotically, 

“Ts that you, Miles?” 

“Of course,” he blubbed through lips | 


like hot-water bottles. 

“Whose automobile ran over you?” 

He squealed like a stuck pig at that. ' 
a was so upset that the truth escaped | 

m. 

“Will Roake.” 

“Where?” 

“Tn here.” 

“But how cou.d he get an automobile 
in here?” 

“Who said he—oh, Lord, such a fool as | 
you are!” | 
“But how could he? What happened?” 
“He beat me up. That’s what hap- 

pened!” 

“But why—in heaven’s name, why?” 

“Because I’m not a capitalist.” 

“Oh, the beast! I’il kill him for this. 
It’s shameful! You poor dear!” 

“Ouch! Yow! Ooh! Haven’t you any 
more sense than to—oomph, get away!” 
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Never in nearly 34 of a century busi- 
ness existence have we offered such amazing 
gains as against prevailing prices. Due 
to very unusual conditions, = old | diamond 

inking rated at more than $1,000,000.00, 
has been making thcusands upon thousands 
of loans on high grade jewels, 
not repaid means extremely large 
pa rs of diamonds to dispose of away 
below full market prices. 


Why Pay FullPrices 
We send the diamond or watch you 
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HINK OF IT! Leading illustrators and commercial artists are 
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single illustrations or advertising designs—and their work is eagerly sought. 

Thousands of advertisers, periodicals and publishers buy millions of dollars’ 
worth of designs and illustrations every year. If you like to Sedan develop your 

talent into a high-salaried ability. Learn in your spare time by the “Federal” 
ee method—a Course endorsed by artists and illustrators of — 
sy to learn, easy to apply. Write today for “Your Future,” a beauti- 

fully fliustrated 56-page book every ambitious young man and woman should read. 

oom Free for the asking, simply state your age and present occupation 

Federal School of Commercial Designing | 237 Warner Bldg. Minneapelis, Minn. 
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about latest scientific achievements. It’s the well read man 
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Just Ppercoty) 


Set the 


Steaming Water Washes 


WASHES YOUR CLOTHES WITHOUT 
POWER—YET WITHOUT HAND 
LABOR 
The steaming suds continually circulate, as through a 
. percolator,up the funnel—out through the holes—down 
through the clothes—cleaning and botling and STER- 
ILIZING the biggest wash. Cannot possibly injure 

any delicate fabric that endures boiling. 

No intricate parts to get out of order or wear out— 
nothing to oil—lasts years. Nothing to think of tor 
half an hour or so. Yet it converts your boiler into a 
remarkable labor saving washing device. 


Rids Washday 
~~ of Hard Work 


Seeing is believing! Send us five dollars and we will 
send the Percolo Washer prepaid to your home (any- 
where in U S.A.) Use ita month. Give it hard use. 
You will find it the most th h, most ical 
washer ever—if not, send it right back, and we will 
refund your money cheerfully, paying charges both 
ways. The approval trial costs you nothing. Send for 
free folder—or better still, order your Percolo TO- 
DAY on our “money back” 30-day trial. 


Erie Metal Products Co 
Dept. 38 Erie, Pa. 


Dutch Bulbs 


Order your Supply Now! 


yoursupply send us your order 
at once. uly Ist, not later, our pres- 
ent low prices for the choicest varieties of bulbs 
grown by specialists in Holland wil! hold good. 


By ordering from us now instead of waiting un- 
ti Fs il, you make a large saving, get a superior 
quality of Bulbs not usually to be obtained at 
any price in this country, and have a much 
larger list of varieties to select from. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Crocus, give, for a 
small outlay of time and money, an abundance 
of flowers in the house from r until 
Easter, and in the = from earliest spring 
until the middle of May. 


Our orders are selected and packed in Holland, 
and are shipped to our customers immediately 
upon their arrival in the best possible condition. 


They need not be paid for until after deli . 
nor taken if not satisfactory. 


Write for 
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364 Fourth Av. 
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the largest 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ears. We have built up one of 
uib businesses in the world. 


She went about, straightening the office 
up by mere automatism of habit. She 
came across the crumpled fillet of chiffon. 

“This is what I’saw him buy. What 
it for?” 

“A blindfold.” 

“You don’t mean that he blindfolded 
you before he——” 

“No, you imbecile; he wore it himself.” 

“But why?” 

“He said—so’s he would be as near- 
sighted as I am.” 

This curiously made an enormous differ- 
ence in Zeffie’s mental attitude. She 
noted the rope and found why it was used. 
Stratey was too confused to think up any 
good lies. 

When Zeffie picked up the glove and 
learned what it was, and that it was the 
only one worn by either combatant, she 
asked a merciless question, rather icily. 

“What were you doing all the time Will 
Roake was so busy?” 

“T was using my fists on him. Look at 
my knuckles—how raw they are.” 

“But where is he?” 

“He went on away.” 

Zeffie pondered aloud: 

“He bandaged his eyes, and tied up 
one hand, and wore a sofa-cushion on his 
fist, and—and he got away alive—and he’s 
only a capitalist. Great heavens, but this 
is pretty rough on me!” 


“On you?” her liege lord howled. “On 
you? What about me?” 
Zeffie did not answer. She was thinking 


the bitter thoughts of a wife whose warrior 
has come out second best in a slugging- 
match. 

She sat and brooded a long, long while. 
Twilight deepened in the office and in her 
heart. It was very gloomy. Yet Eve’s 
one star pinked the gloaming. She felt 
that the man who gave her the fortune se- 
cretly had secretly fought for her. 

He had left her with a multitude of re- 
grets, but he had emancipated her soul 
from its submission to this miserable 
tyrant whose snuffles irritated the silence. 

She would continue to live with her man 
and be loyal to him to the last, but he 
should never boss her any more, or order 
her out of his room or out of her own dig- 


nity. 

Suddenly, she slapped her knees with a 
masterful resolution, and said: 

“Get up, and come on back to the house. 
I don’t want to keep the children waiting 
for supper, and they’re going out to a 
party to-night.” 

Stratey sniffed. 

“Tt’s not very nice to go home like this, 
-Zeffie.” 
“Oh, I don’t mind,” she said. 
It was a most astonishing speech. 


V 


THE story leaked out, of course. Will 
Roake went to his hotel in such a dilapi- 
dated condition that questions had to be 
answered. It was primeval, at least, that 
he should brag a bit over his success. His 
answer to the jokes about his own damages 
was the primeval retort: “‘You ought to 
see the other fellow.” 

He waited in town a few days for the 
puffs and discolorations to subside, and for 
Miles Stratey to haul him up before the 
court. Any fine would have been a bar- 
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gain, and he would not have counted 
thirty days in the cooler as an exorbitance. 

But Miles had lost his taste for the pub- 
lic exposure of the outrages of capitalists, 
and he made no public complaint, even 
when the sawmill reopened and the shrill 
siren sawed the air in the early morning. 

Will Roake had dared all he dared. He 
was refreshed beyond belief, and ready to 
take up his life-work again. Strikes were 
already going out of style. 

The radical leaders who had promised 
to lead their followers into Canaans of 
milk and honey were as popular with their 
flocks as Moses was when his tribes found 
themselves lost in the wilderness. They 
began to believe that they had left their 
Canaans behind. They began to compute 
the lost millions of wages. They began to 
feel a little sinful for lying idle at a time 
when the idleness of one man meant the 
starvation of another. 

The hard-working working men were 
coming back into power—the men who be- 
lieved that the United States was a pretty 
good place at its worst, and that the labor- 
ers had listened to the tempters long 
enough. They were dazed to see how much 
of the discontent was due to foreigners 
who had brought it with them. It came 
upon everybody as an inspiration that the 
export of foreign discontent was mighty 
good business. 

Before long, the United States would see 
so great an upheaval of public wrath at 
the professional loafers, and the men whose 
only output was calumny and indolence, 
that 1t would suffice to call a man an I. W. 
W. or a communist to legalize his arrest 
and exile. 

The amazing day was about to dawn 
when strange shiploads of strange people 
would be sent overseas to carry back the 
trouble-manufacturers for whom this coun- 
try was not good enough, and could be 
improved only by the destruction of its 
government. Nation-wide raids would 
gather them in by the thousand, and the 
public, so jealous of its liberties, would ap- 
plaud the crusade as a defense of liberty. 

Roake could not know or even hope the 
astounding things beneath the horizon of 
the new year. But his own heart was 
washed clean, and he was eager to be back 
on the job of making things, buying raw 
materials, paying men to turn them into 
commodities, and other men to vend them 
for cash—the two great necessary works of 
civilization from which all others take their 
prosperity. 

Roake was too timid or too shrewd, how- 
ever, to try to see Zeffie. On the last day 
of his visit to his home town, though, he was 
granted a glimpse of her on the street. 

He said to Jim Ambler: 

“Would you look at Zeffe! She looks 
like a million dollars.” 

She was not exactly hippety-hopping, 
but she was striding along in a pride of 


-womanhood that put a lilt into Will 


Roake’s heart. 

As she passed him and his companion, 
she said, 

‘How do you do, Mr. Ambler?” 
- Simply that and nothing more. But as 
her glance flicked Will Roake’s proud and 
somewhat possessive stare, it seemed to 
have a glint of “It might have been.” 
And there was a strange absence of sad- 
ness in those notorious words. 


THE END 
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In Chancery 


(Continued from page 64) 


this piece of drunken foolery. A night in 
the lockup! What asses people were! But 
the man had noticed his movement of 
avoidance, and streams of genial blas- 
phemy followed him across the street. “I 
hope they'll run him in,” thought Soames 
viciously. ‘To have ruffians like that 
about, with women out alone!’”’ A woman’s 
figure in front had induced this thought. 
Her walk seemed oddly familiar. And 
when she turned the corner for which 
he was bound, his heart began to beat. 
He hastened on to the corner to make 
certain. 

Yes; it was Irene! He could not mistake 
her walk in that little drab street. She 
threaded two more turnings, and from the 
last corner he saw her enter her block of 
flats. To make sure of her now, he ran 
those few paces, hurried up the stairs, and 
caught her standing at her door. He heard 
the latch-key in the lock, and reached her 
side as she turned round, startled, in the 
open doorway. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” he said breathless; 
“T happened to see you. Let me come in 
a minute.” 

She had her hand up to her breast; her 
face was colorless, her eyes widened by 
alarm. 

Then, seeming to master herself, she in- 
clined her head and said, 

“Very well.” 

* Soames closed the door. He, too, had 
need to recover, and when she had passed 
into the sitting-room, waited a full minute, 
taking deep breaths to still the beating of 
his heart. At this moment, so fraught 
with the future, to take out that morocco 
case seemed crude. Yet not to take it out 
left him there before her with no prelimi- 
nary excuse for coming. And in this 
dilemma he was seized with impatience at 
excuses and all the paraphernalia of justifi- 
cation. This was a scene—it could be 
nothing else—and he must face it! He 
heard her voice, uncomfortably, pathetic- 
ally soft: 

“Why have you come again? Didn’t 
you understand that I would rather you 
did not?” 

He noticed her clothes, a dark-brown- 
velvet corduroy, a sable boa, a small round 
toque of the same. They suited her admir- 
ably. She had money to spare for dress, 
evidently. 

He said abruptly: 

“Tt’s your birthday. I brought you 
this.” And he held out to her the green- 
morocco case. 

“Oh! No—no!” 

Soames pressed the clasp; the seven 
stones gleamed out on the pale-gray vel- 
vet. 

“Why not?” he said. “Just as a sign 
that you don’t bear me ill feeling now.” 

“T couldn’t.” 

Soames took it out of the case. 

“Let me just see how it looks.” 

She shrank back. 

He followed, thrusting his hand with the 
brooch in it against the front of her dress. 
She shrank again. 

Soames dropped his hand. 

“Trene,” he said, ‘‘let bygones be by- | 
gones. If J can, surely you might. Let’s | 
begin again, as if nothing had been. Won’t 
you?” | 


Aunt 
y Comfort Letter 


Aunt Belle is a real person and 
that is her real name. A great 
baby doctor says she knows 
more about babies than a lot 
of physicians do. Write to 
ber about your baby. 


If you won’t misunder- 
stand me, I think you 
overdo your devotion to 
baby, wheeling the car- 
riage up and down the 
Park by thehour. It really 
is neither necessary nor 
wise. 


For the first year, any- 
way, Baby will be per- re 
fectly satisfied if you will — 


place the carriage on the quiet back porch or anywhere in 
the open air, with a few toys hanging from the top to play 
with after his nap when he is taking his bouncing exercises. 
Put off as Jong as you can introducing Baby to automobiles 
and street sights and noises. It is better for his nervous 
system and saves you a lot of trouble. 


He will be on the streets soon enough in 
all conscience. Anyway it isn’t excitement 
that Baby craves. He'll be happy and good 
just as long as he is comfortable. A change of 
diapers is more welcome than a change of 
scenery. Plenty of talcum on little chafed legs 
will still his cries more quickly than jolting him 
over curbs. 


You can see from the familiar blue can that I mean 
Mennen Borated Talcum. ; When mothers ask me about 
Mennen’s, I just say that it is safe. 


Of course anyone who has used it at all knows that it is 
wonderfully soothing to irritated skin, but what gives me 
such absolute confidence in its purity is the fact that for over forty years a ma- 
jority of mothers, doctors and nurses have sworn by Mennen Borated. That must 
mean that the formula is absolutely right—just enough of each medicinal agent 
and not too much of anything. Mennen’s is certainly different. 


Incidentally, I use it myself. I couldn’t live through this hot weather without 
a talcum shower after my bath. It makes even tight corsets feel like a Greek 
dancer’s costume. 


Lovingly, 
BELLE. 
THe Mennen Company 
Newark, USA. 
Laboratories: Newark, New Jersey Montreal, Quebec 


QB Sales Agent in Canada: Haroid F, Ritchie & Co., Ltd, Toronto, Ont. 
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“Here’s Where We 
Got Our Start” 


“Look, Nell—this coupon! Remember 
the night you urged me to send it in to 
Scranton? Then how happy we were 
when I came home with the news of my 
first promotion? We owe it all, Nell, my 
epee as Manager, our home, our com- 

‘orts—to this coupon.” 


Thousands u —_ thousands of men now 
know the j happy, prosperous homes 
because the bo the nternational Corre- 
spondence Schools prepare them in their 
ee time for bigger work. You will find 
em in city, town and country—in office, 
factory, shop, store, mine and mill, on 
farms and on railroads. 

There are clerks who became Advertising Man- 
agers, Salesmen and Executives; carpenters who 
became Architects and Contractors; mechanics 
who became Engineers and Electrical Experts; 
men and boys who rose from nothing at all to 
splendid responsible positions. 

Nearly two million men and women in the ast 28 
years have advanced themselves in position and 
salary through I.C.S. help. Over 100,000 are study- 
ing right now. You can join them and get in line 
for promotion 

The first step to success in the I. C. S. way is to 
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His voice was wisful, and his eyes, resting 
on her face, had in them a sort of suppli- 
cation. 

She, who was standing literally with her 
back against the wall, gave a little gulp, 
and that was all her answer. Soames went 
on: 

“Can you really want to live all your 
days half dead in this little hole? Come 
back to me, and I'll give you all you want. 
You shall live your own life; I swear it!” 
He saw her face quiver ironically. ‘‘Yes,” 
he repeated; ‘‘but I mean it this time. 

Ill only ask one thing: I just want—I just 
want ason. Don’t-look like that! I want 
one. It’s hard.” His voice had grown 
hurried, so that he hardly knew it for his 
own, and twice he jerked his head back as 
if struggling for breath. It was the sight 
of her eyes fixed on him, dark, with a sort 
of fascinated fright, which pulled him to- 
gether and changed that painful incoher- 
ence to anger. 

“Ts it so very unnatural?” he said be- 
tween his teeth. ‘‘Is it unnatural to want 
a child from one’s own wife? You wrecked 
our life and put this blight on everything. 
We go on only half alive, and without any 
future. Is it so very unflattering to you, 
that, in spite of everything, I—I still want 
you ‘for my wife? Speak; for goodness’ 
sake, do speak!” 

Irene seemed to try, but did not succeed. 

“T don’t want to frighten you,” said 
Soames more gently, “heaven knows! I 
only want you to see that I can’t go on like 
this. I want you back. I want you.’ 

Irene raised one hand and covered the 
lower part of her face, but her eyes never 
moved from his, as though she trusted in 
them to keep him at bay. And all those 
years, barren and bitter, since—ah, when? 
—almost since he had first known her, 
surged up in one great wave of recollection 
in Soames, and a spasm that, for his life, he 
could not control constricted his face. 

“Tt’s not too late,” he said; “it’s not— 
if you'll only believe 

Irene uncovered her lips, and both her 
hands made a writhing gesture in front of 
her breast. 

Soames seized them. 

“Don’t!” she said, under her breath. 
But he stood holding on to-them, trying to 
stare into her eyes, which did not waver. 
Then she said quietly: 

“T am alone here. You won’t do what 
you once did—a second time.” 

Dropping her hands as though they had 
been hot irons, he turned away. Was it 
possible that there could be such relentless 
unforgiveness? Could that one act of 


‘| violent possession be still alive within her? 


Did it bar him thus utterly? 

And doggedly he said, without looking 
up: 
“T am not going till you’ve answered 
me. I am offering what few men would 
bring themselves to offer. I want a—a 
reasonable answer.” 

And, almost with surprise, he heard her 
say: 

“You can’t have a reasonable answer. 
Reason has nothing to do with it. You 
can only have the brutal truth. I would 
rather die.” 

Soames stared at her. 

“Oh!” he said. And there intervened 
in him a sort of paralysis of speech and 
movement, the kind of quivering which 
comes when a man has received a deadly 
insult and does not yet know how he is 
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going to take it or, rather, what it is going 


to do with him. 
“Oh!’’ he said again. ‘As bad as that? 
Indeed! You would rather die. That’s 


pretty!” 

“Tamsorry. You wanted me to answer. 
I can’t help the truth, can I?” 

At that queer spiritual appeal, Soames 
turned for relief to actuality. He snapped 
the brooch back into its case and put it 
in his pocket. 

““The truth!’” he said. 
such thing with women. 
nerves!” 

He heard the whisper: 

“Ves; nerves don’t lie. 
discovered that?” 

He was silent, possessed through and 
through by the thought: “I will hate this 
woman. I will hate her.” That was the 
trouble. If only he could! He shot a 
glance at her, unmoving against the wall, 
with her head up and her hands clasped, 
for all the world as if she were going to be 
shot. 

And he said quickly: 

“T don’t believe a word of it. You have 
a lover. If you hadn’t, you wouldn’t be 
such a—such a little idiot.” He was con- 
scious, before the expression in her eyes, 
that he had uttered something of a non- 
sequitur, dropped back too abruptly into 
the verbal freedom of his connubial days. 
He turned away to the door. But hecould 
not go out. Something within him—that 
most deep and secret Forsyte quality: the 
impossibility of letting go, the impossi- 
bility of seeing the fantastic and forlorn 
nature of his own tenacity—prevented 
him. He turned about again, and there 
stood, with his back against the door, as 
hers was against the wall opposite, quite 
unconscious of anything ridiculous in this 
separation by the whole width of the room. 
“Do you ever think of anybody but your- 
self?’ he said. 

Irene’s lips quivered; then she answered 
slowly: 

“Do you ever think that I found out 
my mistake—my hopeless, terrible mistake 
—the very first week of our marriage; that 
I went on trying three years? You know 
I went on trying. Was it for myself?” 

Soames gritted his teeth. 

“God knows what it was! I’ve never 
understood you; I shall never understand 
you. You had everything; you wanted, 
and you can have it again, and more. 
What’s the matter with me? I ask you 
a plain question. What is it?” Uncon- 
scious of the pathos in that inquiry, he 
went on passionately: “I’m not lame; 
I’m not loathsome; I’m not a boor; I’m 
not a fool. What is it? What’s the 
mystery about me?” 

Her answer was a long sigh. 

He clasped his hands with a gesture that 
for him was strangely full of expression. 

“When I came here to-night, I was—I 


“There’s no 
It’s nerves— 


Haven’t you 


‘ hoped—I meant everything that I could 


to do away with the past, and start fair 
again. And you meet me with ‘nerves,’ 
and silence and sighs. There’s nothing 
tangible. It’s like—it’s like a spider’s 


That whisper from across the room mad- 
dened Soames afresh. 

“Well, I don’t choose to be in a spider’s 
web. cut it’—he walked straight up 
to her—“‘now!”” What he had gone up to 
her to do, he really did not know. But 
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when he was close, the old familiar scent | 
of her clothes suddenly affected him. He 


put his hands on her shoulders and bent | oe 


forward to kiss her. He kissed not her | 
lips but a little hard line where the lips | 
had been drawn in. Then his face was | 


pressed away by her hands; he heard her f 


say: “Oh! No!” Shame, compunction, 
sense of futility flooded his whole being; 
he turned on his heel and went straight 
out. 


XVII 
VISIT TO IRENE 


Jotyon found June waiting on the plat- 
form at Paddington. She had received 
his telegram while at breakfast. Her 
abode—a studio and two bedrooms in a 
St. John’s Wood garden had been selected 
by her for the complete independence which 
it guaranteed. Unwatched by Mrs. 
Grundy, unhindered by permanent domes- 
tics, she could receive lame ducks at any 
hour of day or night, and not seldom had 
a duck without studio of its own made use 
of June’s. She enjoyed her freedom and 
possessed herself with a sort of virginal 
passion; the warmth which she would 
have lavished on Bosinney and of which— 
given her Forsyte tenacity—he must 
surely have tired she now expended in 
championship of the under dogs and bud- 
ding “geniuses” of the artistic world. She 
lived, in fact, to turn ducks into the swans 
she believetl they were. The very fervor 
of her protections warped her judgments. 
But she was loyal and liberal; her small, 
eager hand was ever against the oppres- 
sions of academic and commercial opinion, 
and, though her income was considerable, 
her bank-balance was often a minus 
quantity. 

She had come to Paddington Station 
heated in her soul by a visit to Eric Cobb- 
ley. A miserable gallery had refused to 
let that straight-haired genius have his 
one-man show after all. Its impudent 
manager, after visiting his studio, had 
expressed the opinion that it would only 
be a ‘“‘one-horse show from the selling- 
point of view.” This crowning example 
of commercial cowardice toward her 
favorite lame duck—and he so hard up, | 
with a wife and two children, that he had 
caused her account to be overdrawn— 
was still making the blood glow in her 
small, resolute face and her red-gold hair 
to shine more than ever. She gave her 
father a hug and got into a cab with him, 
having as many fish to fry with him as he 
with her. It became at once a question 
which would fry them first. 

Jolyon had reached the words: “My 
dear, I want you to come with me,” when, 
glancing at her face, he perceived, by the 
blue eves moving from side to side—like 
the tail of a preoccupied cat—that she was 
not attending. 

“Dad, is it true that I absolutely can’t 
get at any of my money?” 

“Only the income, fortunately, my 
love.” 

“How perfectly beastly! Can’t it be 
done somehow? There must be a way. 
I know I could buy a small gallery for 
ten thousand pounds.” 

“A small gallery,”? murmured Jolyon, 
“seems a modest desire. But your grand- 
father foresaw it.” 
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all this care about money is awful when 
there’s so much genius in the world simply 
crushed out for want of a little! I shall 
never marry and have children; why 
shouldn’t I be able to do some good in- 
stead of having it all tied up in case of 
things which will never come off?” 

“Our name is Forsyte, my dear,” re- 
plied Jolyon, in the ironical voice to which 
his impetuous daughter had never quite 
grown accustomed, “and we live by the 
principle that so Jong as there is a possi- 
bility of keeping wealth in the family, 
it must not go out; if you die unmarried, 
your money goes to Jolly and Holly and 
their children, if they marry. Isn’t it 
pleasant to know that, whatever you do, 
you can none of you be destitute?” 

“But can’t I borrow the money?” 

Jolyon shook his head. 

“Without power of anticipation. You 
could rent a gallery, no doubt, if you could 
manage it out of your income.” 

June uttered a contemptuous sound. 

“Yes; and have no income left to help 
anybody with.” 

“My dear child,” murmured Jolyon, 
‘“‘wouldn’t it come to the same thing?” 

“No,” said June shrewdly; ‘‘I could buy 
for ten thousand—that would onl, be four 
hundred a year. But I should have to 
pay a thousand a year rent, and that would 
only leave me five hundred. If I had that 
gallery, dad, think what I could do! I 
could make Eric Cobbley’s name in no 
time, and ever so many others.” 

“Names worth making make themselves 
in time.” 

“When they ’re dead.” 

“Did you ever know anybody living, 
my dear, improved by having his name 
made?” 

“Ves; you,” said June, pressing his arm. 

Jolyon started. “I?” he thought. 
“Oh! Ah! Now she’s going to ask me to 
do something. We take it out, we For- 
sytes, each in our different ways.” 

June came closer to him in the cab. 

“Darling,” she said, ‘‘you buy the gal- 
lery, and I’ll pay you four hundred a year 
for it. Then neither of us will be any the 
worse off. Besides, it’s a splendid invest- 
ment.” 

Jolyon wriggled. 

“Don’t you think,” he said, “that for 
an artist to buy a gallery is a bit dubious. 
Besides, ten thousand pounds is a lump, 
and I’m not a commercial character.” 

June looked at him with admiring ap- 
praisement. 

“Of course you’re not; but you’re aw- 
fully businesslike. And I’m sure we could 
make it pay. It’ll be a perfect way of 
scering off those wretched dealers and 
people.” And again she squeezed her 
father’s arm. 

Jolyon’s face expressed quizzical de- 
spair. 

“Where is this desirable gallery? Splen- 
didly situated, I suppose?” 

“Just off Cork Street.” 

“Ah:” thought Jolyon. “TI knew it was 
‘just off? somewhere. Now for what I 
want out of her!” 

“Well, I’ll think of it, but not just now. 
You remember Irene; I want you to come 
with me and see her. Soames is after her 
again. She might be safer if we could 
give her asylum somewhere.” 

The word “asylum,” which he had used 
by chance, was, of all, most calculated to 
rouse June’s interest. 


” 
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“Trene! I haven’t seen her since— Of 
course! I’d love to help her.” 

It was Jolyon’s turn to squeeze her 
arm, in warm admiration for this spirited, 
generous-hearted little creature of his 
begetting. 

“Trene is proud,” he said, with a side- 
long glance, in sudden doubt of June’s 
discretion; “‘she’s difficult to help. We 
must tread gently. This is the place. 
I wired her to expect us. Let’s send up 
our cards.” 

“T can’t bear Soames,” said June, as 
she got out; “he sneers at everything 
that isn’t successf 

Trene was in what was called the “‘ladies’ 
drawing-room ” of the Piedmont Hotel. 

Nothing if not morally courageous, 
June walked straight up to ther former 
friend and kissed her cheek. The two 
settled down on a sofa obviously never 
sat on since the hotel’s foundation, and 
Jolyon could see that Irene was deeply 
affected by this simple forgiveness. 

“So Soames has been worrying you?” 
he said. 

“T had a visit from him last night; he 
wants me to go back to him.” 

““You’re not, of course?” cried June. 

Irene shook her head. 

“But his position is horrible,’ she 
murmured. 

“Tt’s his own fault; he ought to have 
divorced you when he could.” 

Jolyon remembered how fervently in 
the old days June had hoped that no 
divorce would smirch her dead and faith- 
less lover’s name. 

‘Let us hear what Irene is going to do,” 
he said. 

— lips quivered, but she spoke 


| give him fresh excuse to get 
rid of m 

“How “horrible!” cried June. 

“What else can I do?” 

“Out of the question,” said Jolyon 
very quietly, ‘‘sans amour.” 

He thought she was going to cry; but, 
getting up quickly, she half turned her 
back on them and stood regaining control 
of herself. 

June said suddenly: 

“Well, I shall go to Soames and tell him 
he must leave you alone. What does he 
want at his age?” 

“A child. It’s not unnatural.” 

child!” cried June scornfully. 
“‘Of course! To leave his money to. 
he wants one badly enough, let him take 
somebody and have one; then you can di- 
vorce him and he can marry her.” 

Jolyon perceived suddenly that he had 
made a mistake to bring June—her violent 
partisanship was fighting Soames’ battle. 

“Tt would be best for Irene to come 
quietly to us at Robin Hill and see how 
things shape.” 

course,” said June; “only-——” 

Trene looked full at Jolyon, and in all the 
many times afterward in which he tried 
to analyze that glance, he never could 
succeed. 

“No. I should only bring trouble on 
youall. I will go abroad.” 

‘ - knew from her voice that this was 
na 

The irrelevant thought flashed through 
him: ‘Well, I could see her there.” But 
he said, 

“Don’t you think you would be more 
helpless abroad, in case he followed?” 
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“T don’t know. I can but try.” 

June sprang up and paced the room. 

“Tt’s all horrible,” she said. ‘“‘Why 
should people be tortured and kept miser- 
able and helpless year after year by this 
disgusting law?” Some one had come into 
the room, and she came to a standstill 
at the window. 

Jolyon went up to Irene. 

you want money?” 

‘And would you like me to let your 
flat?” 

“Yes, Jolyon— please.” 

‘“When shall you be going?” 

“To-morrow.” 

‘“You won’t go back there in the mean 
time, will you?” This he said with an 
anxiety strange to himself. 

““No; I’ve got all I want here.” 

“You'll send me your address?” 

She put out her hand to him. 

“T feel you’re a rock.” ‘ 

‘“A wobbly one,” answered Jolyon, 
pressing her hand hard; “but it’s a 
pleasure to do anything, at any time 
—remember that. And if you change 
your mind— Come along, June; say 
good-by.” 

June came from the window and flung 
her arms round Irene. 

“Don’t think of him,” she said, under 
her breath; ‘“‘enjoy yourself and—bless 
you!” 

With a memory of tears in Irene’s 
eyes and of a smile on her lips, they went 
away extremely silent, passing the lady 
who ‘ad interrupted the interview and 
was turning over the ladies’ papers on the 
table. 

Opposite the National Gallery, June 
exclaimed, 

“Of all undignified beasts!” 

But Jolyon did not respond. He had 
something of his father’s balance, and 
could see things impartially, even when 
his emotions were roused. Irene was right; 
Soames’ position was as bad or worse than 
her own. As for the law, it catered for 
what it supposed human nature to be—a 
pretty low thing. And, feeling that, if he 
stayed in his daughter’s company, he 
would commit some indiscretion, he told 
her he must catch his train back to Ox- 
ford, and, hailing a cab, left her to Turner’s 
water-colors, with the promise that he 
would think over that gallery. 

But he thought over Irene instead. 
Pity—they said— was akin to love. If so, 
he was certainly in danger of loving her, 
for he pitied her profoundly. To think of 
her drifting about Europe so handicapped 
and lonely! 

“T hope to goodness she'll keep her 
head,” he thought; ‘‘she might easily 
grow desperate.” In fact, now that she 
had cut loose from her poor threads of 
occupation, he could not imagine how 
she would go on—so beautiful a creature, 
hopeless, and fair game for anyone. In 
his deep exasperation was more than a 
little fear and jealousy. Women did 
strange things when they were driven into 
corners. “I wonder what Soames will 
do now,” he thought. ‘A rotten, idiotic 
state of things! I suppose they would 
say it was her own fault.” And, sore at 
heart, he got into his train. So pre- 
occupied, he mislaid his ticket, and on the 
platform at Oxford took his hat off to a 
lady whose face he seemed to remember 
without being able to put a name to it, 
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OES your face burn after 

shaving ? Probably it is 
because you use dulling razor 
blades. 


You can avoid this discomfort 
if you use the AutoStrop Razor 
—the safety razor that provides 
a sharp, keen edge for every 
shave. 


A razor and stropping device 
combined in one—that’s what 
you get in the AutoStrop Razor. 


Because of its patented 
design, the AutoStrop Razor can 
be stropped without removing 
the blade. Just slip the strop 
through the razor head. Give 
the razor a dozen quick passes 
over the strop. In ten seconds 
you have a “new” sharp, shaving 
edge! 500 cool shaves are 
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blades. 


Get an AutoStrop Razor today 
and know the joy of a “new” 
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HE man who is in business for 


likes with what he earns—he can 
against a rainy day. 


“But,” you say, 


industrious. 


ganization in America. It means 
curing renewals; it means building 


seekers after ‘““easy money” 


terest us at all. 


But if you are eager to advance 


you make good. 


can help you. 


Go into business 
for yourself! 


He can earn as much as his efforts produce—he can do as he 


He can have what he likes now, and protect 
himself from what might happen tomorrow. 


‘to go into business requires capital!” 


So it does—and in this instance it requires only the capital you 
already have providing you are active, ambitious, intelligent and 
It doesn’t require a single cent of money. 


The business is representing CosMopo.tiTaNn and the five other 
leading magazines published by this, 


when once built, insures a permanent income. 


You will be a business man in every sense of the word. Triflers, 
and easy-come-easy-go folks don’t in- 


business with your whole heart and soul—we are willing to place at 
your disposal the wonderful facilities of this organization to help 


Write us today and we will gladly send you further particulars, 
showing you how you may go into business for yourself and how we 
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not even when he saw her having tea at 
the Rainbow. 


XVIII 
WHERE FORSYTES FEAR TO TREAD 


QUIVERING from the defeat of his hopes, 
with the green-morocco case still flat 
against his heart, Soames revolved 
thoughts bitter as death. A spider’s web! 
Walking fast, and noting nothing in the 
moonlight, he brooded over the scene he 
had been through, over the memory of 
her figure rigid in his grasp. And the more 
he brooded the more certain he became 
that she had a lover—her words: ‘I 
would rather die,” were ridiculous if she 
hac not. Even if she had never loved him, 
she had made no fuss until Bosinnev came 
on the scene. No; she was in love again, 
or she would not havé made that melo- 
dramatic answer to his reasonable proposal. 
Very well! That simplified things. 

“T’ll take steps to know where I am,” 
he thought. ‘‘I’ll go to Polteed’s the first 
thing to-morrow morning.” 

But even in forming that resolution, he 
knew he would have trouble with himself. 
He had employed Polteed’s agency several 
times in the routine cf his profession, 
even quite lately over Dartie’s case; but 
he had never thought it possible to employ 
them to watch his own wife. 

It was too insulting to himself! 

He slept over that project and his 
wounded pride, or, rather, kept vigil. 
Only while shaving did he suddenly re- 
member that she called herself by her 
maiden name of Heron. Polteed would 
not know, at first, at all events, whose 
wife she was, would not look at him ob- 
sequiously and leer behind his back. She 
would just be the wife of one of his clients. 
And that would be true—for he was his 
own solicitor. 

He was literally afraid not to put his 
design into execution at the first possible 
moment, lest, after al], he might fail him- 
self. And making Warmson bring him an 
early cup of coffee, he stole out of the house 
before the hour of breakfast. He walked 
rapidly to one of these small West End 
streets where Polteed’s and other firms 
ministered to the virtue of the wealthier 
classes. Hitherto he had always had Pol- 
teed to see him in the Poultry; but he well 
knew their address, and reached it at the 
opening hour. In the outer office, a room 
furnished so cozily that it might have 
been a money-lender’s, he was attended 
by a lady who might have been a school- 
mistress. 

“T wish to see Mr. Claud Polteed. He 
knows me—never mind my name.” 

To keep everybody from knowing that 
he, Soames Forsyte, was reduced to having 
his wife spied on was the overpowering 
consideration. 

- Mr. Claud Polteed—so different from 
Mr. Lewis Polteed—was one of those 
men with dark hair, slightly curved noses, 
and quick brown eyes who might be taken 
for Jews but are really Phenicians; he 
received Soames in a room hushed by 
thickness of carpet and curtains. It was, 
in fact, confidentially furnished, withcut 
trace of document anywhere to be seen. 

Greeting Soames deferentially, he turned 
the key in the only door with a ceitain 
ostentation. - 

“Tf a client sends for me,’”’ he seemed to 
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New Way Selling 


How I Learned the One Great Secret of 


Salesmanship in 12 Hours 


ts OUNG man, my advice is, to get 
into the selling end of the game!”’ 
But ” 


“No buts about it, if you want to go 
ahead—sell. .It is salesmen we want to- 
day—Salesmen. If you can sell things you 
will never have to worry about securing a 
position, or demanding a good salary.” 

“But, Mr. Cranshaw, I have had no ex- 
perience—know nothing about it, why i 

“Then learn, sir—you’ve askea my ad- 
vice and help, and there it is.”’ 

Deeply puzzled, I left his office. Like so 
many other young fellows looking for their 
first job, I had no very definite aim. I 
didn’t mind hard work or small pay, as 
long as I felt that the future held some op- 
portunity. I had called upon my father’s 
old friend Mr. Cranshaw, to help me de- 
cide what calling he thought promised the 
most. The above conversation was the 
result. 

Mr. Cranshaw is an experienced business 
man and I respected his opinions. With 
his aid I found a job—and a fairly good 
one as jobs go—-with a large farm-machine 
manufacturing company. 

As soon as I learned something about 
my product I went out on the road. The 
optimism of youth was with me. I hada 
tremendous amount of self- 


the ones who seemed to work the least. 
But I could find no one trick that any of 
them possessed which I had not tried. 


One aay I met a hardware salesman in 
the smoking room of a train. We talked 
about the usual things for a while then we 
branched into selling methods. In the 
course of his conversation he told me how, 
after many years of mediocre success, he 
finally learned the one great secret of sell- 
ing, and what that secret is. It was simple 
as 


It almost bowled me over. The simplic- 
ity and practicality of this great basic rule 
of success dazzled me. My guardian-ange I 
must have been watching over me when I 
met that salesman. 


With impatient eagerness I started to put 
into practice, my new-found knowledge. 
The startling suddenness of the results was 
almost uncanny. After my next turn on 
the road the senior member of the firm 
personally congratulated me. My sales on 
that one trip were larger than the total 
of my three previous efforts. In four short 
months I became the best salesman on the 
firm’s roster. I was leading even the old - 
timers. And from that time to this I have 
never once relinquished that lead. 


Mr. Cranshaw’s promise 


confidence. My product 
was a good one. 

But I ran into a snag 
wher I came in contact 
with the hard-headed men 
who till the soil. 

They were of all types, 
keen, and shrewd progres- 
sive men, who wanted to see 
an actual gain—return for 
eve penny spent; old- 
fashioned men who didn’t 
take to new-fangled 
methods; big business men 
who ran immense farms as 
a side issue. Every one 
presented a knotty problem. 
It seemea to me in my early 


away 


Mr. Arthur Newcomb 


Mr. Newcomb is not a 
teacher of theory. He is a 
simple, plain-spoken man of 
achievement. 

. of successful salesmanship, 
and sales managing, he has 
condensed his 
into seven short lessons. 

In these lessons of Super- 
Salesmanship he 

trom all 

neyed theories, 
ditional selling stunts and 
gives you the brass-tacks 


had come true—‘‘Get into 
the selling game, if you 
want to go ahead,” he had 
said—and I had. 


But before I had found 
the all-comprising _funda- 
mental secret of salesman- 
ship, I had been as near a 
failure as a man can be. The 
rapidity of my _ sensational 
rise seems almost unbeliev- 
able—even to myself. 


Don’t misunderstand me, 


After years 


experience 


breaks I am not trying to pat my- 
the hack- | self on the back. I am not 
and tra- | an unusual man in anv wav 


and do not claim to be. 
What I am driving at is 


days, that each man had to of actual selling ability. this: If I, a young fellow 
be ‘‘sold’”’ in a_ different Mr. Newcomb has been | who almost missed my 
way. I kept a_ separate a salesman and sales-man- | chance, could, in the short 


“method of attack” for each 
individual. 


But, I was not a success. 
1 made few sales. Every 
now and then, I put over a 
fairly big order, but I was 
not a consistent seller. The 
firm was not satisfied and 
they said so. I was costing 
them more than my work 
was bringing in. In a very 
frank talk one morning, 
they told me that if soime- 


men. 


you. 


ager himself. 
ployed and trained hun- 
dreds of successful sales- 
He knows 
problem with which sales- 
men are confronted. 

In all his experience Mr. 
Newcomb has found but 
one great rule for selling 
goods of every Gescription. 
It is this rule that he gives 


He has em- | space of four months, be- 


come a top-notch salesman, 
merely by the mastery of 
this one principle,— others 
can do the same. And 
must add my opinion to 
Mr. Cranshaw’s, the selling 
game does hold the greatest 
promise of all for the future 
success. 


This thing which so 


quickly placed me in, my 
present highly-paid position 


every 


thing didn’t happen at once, 
I would be callea in from the road. 


Well, needless to say, I was discouraged. 
I thought things over. The success of my 
brother salesmen and competitors puzzled 
me. I observed them closely and tried to 
learn what it was that brought them their 
big sales. I noticed, to my surprise, that 
the men whose totals were the largest were 


of master-salesman, was a 
knowledge of the One Great Secret in Sell- 
ing, and its 100 Devices as told in Arthur New- 
comb’s astonishing 7-lessons course in Super- 
Salesmanship. This course, I firmly believe is 
the nearest existing thing to a Royal Road 
to Success in Selling. . 

It is not, like so many other salesmanship 
courses, a theoretical treatise. It is old- 
fashioned common-sense brass-tacks Like 


all other sciences, selling has for its foun- 
dation a certain permanent bed-rock law. 
Ignorance of this is the reason so many 
salesmen fail. 


Mr. Newcomb takes this law, shows it to 
you, explains it, and then shows you how 
to use it. It is your weapon. And it is 
worth more than all the tricks and stunts, 
and theories of selling put together. 


Mr. Newcomb does not teach or preach. 
From his years of experience as salesman, 
sales-manager and student of the selling- 
science—he has condensed into this re- 
markable book, the one great selling secret 
—and its one hundred simple devices which 
all successful salesmen must have: He 
gives you this secret—that is all there is 
to it. No matter what you are selling the 
rule applies. Mr. Newcomb says, “This 
is the way to do it. Now go ahead.” And 
it works. It always has worked. It has 
been tested and approved by every man 
who ever sold anything. Consciously or 
unconsciously every sale that has ever been 
made, was made by the application of this one 
tremendous truth. . 


But do not take anybody’s word for it. 
You can be the judge yourself. It will not 
cost you one penny. Simply tear out and 
mail the coupon. We will send the course 
to you absolutely free for five days’ ap- 
proval. Examine it carefully, test it out 
thoroughly. Apply the great Secret and 
notice the results it brings. Then if you 
feel that you can get along without it, send 
it back, you will owe nothing. But we feel 
confident that you will want to keep it. 


But a must act quickly for this un- 
usual offer may be withdrawn at any time. 
Detach the coupon and mail it today. 


_ Independent Corporation 
Dept. S-376, 319 Sixth Ave., New York City 


(FREE EXAMINATION COUPON) 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 

Dept. S-376, 319 Sixth Ave., New York City 

You may send me the Course or Courses checked below. 
Within five days after receipt I will either remail the 
course (or courses) or send you the price indicated after 
each in full payment. 


Super-Salesmanship ($7). 
By Arthur Newcomb. 


Roth Memory Course ($7). 
By David M. Roth. 


to Read Character at Sight ($7). 


h ($7). 
erick Houk Law. 
ical Course in Personal Efficiency ($7)- 
Edward Earle Purinton. 
Ferrin Home-Account System ($3-50)- 
By Wesley W. Ferrin. : 
The Lederer Art Course ($7). 
a By Charles Lederer. 
Independent Weekly ($5). 
(52 issues—I5c per 
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Lift Corns Out 
With Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns or calluses so 
they lift off 


Apply a few drops of 
Freezone upon a touchy 
corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly 
the entire corn or callus 
loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of 


pain. 


Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keen a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never 
let a corn ache twice. 

Tiny bottle costs few cents 
at drug stores—anywhere 


DON'T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS TO PATENT PROTECTION 


LANCASTER & 
ef Conception” Ouray Building, Washington, D.C. 


of Une form 


As amaster chef makes it 


A breakfast lunch or supper 
convenience 


Tins-All Qudlity Stores 


FREE BOOKLET 


PURITY CROSS MODEL gl 
ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 


be saying, “ he takes what precaution he 
‘likes. If he comes here, we convince him 
that we have no leakages. I may safely 
say we lead in security, if in nothing else. 
Now, sir, what can I do for you?” 
Soames’ gorge had risen, so that he could 
hardly speak. It was absolutely necessary 
to hide from this man that he had any 
but professional interest in the matter, 
and, mechanically, his face assumed its 


, sideway smile. 


“T’ve come to you early, like this, be- 
cause there’s not an hour to lose.” In- 
deed, if he lost an hour, he might fail 
himself yet. “Have you a really trust- 
worthy woman free?” 

Mr.’ Polteed unlocked a drawer, pro- 
duced a memorandum, ran his eyes over 
it, and locked the drawer up again. 

“Ves,” he said; “the very woman.” 

Soames had seated himself and crossed 
his legs—nothing but a faint flush, which 
might have been his normal complexion, 
betrayed him. 

“Send her off at once, then, to watch 
a Mrs. Irene Heron, of Flat D, Truro 
Mansions, Chelsea, till further notice.” 

“Precisely,” said Mr. Polteed. “ Divorce, 
I suppose?” And he blew into a speaking- 
tube. “Mrs. Blanch in? I shall want to 
speak to her in ten minutes.” 

“Deal with any reports yourself,” 
resumed Soames, “and send them to me 
personally, marked confidential, sealed 
and registered. My client exacts the 
utmost secrecy.” 

Mr. Polteed smiled, as though saying, 
“You are teaching your grandmother, my 
dear sir,’’ and his eyes slid over Soames’ 
face for one unprofessional instant. 
“Make his mind perfectly easy,” he 
said. “Do you smoke?” 

“No,” said Soames. “Understand me: 
Nothing may come of this. If a name 
gets out, or the watching is suspected, it 
may have very serious consequences.” 

Mr. Polteed nodded. 

“T can put it into the cipher category. 
Under that system, a name is ynever men- 
tioned; we werk by numbers.” 

He unlocked another drawer and took | 
out two slips of paper, wrote on them, ane 
handed one to Soames. 

“Keep that, sir; it’s your key. I retain| 
this duplicate. 
The party watched will be 17; the watcher 


say, your firm—31; my firm 32, myself 2. 
In case you should have to mention your 
client in writing, I have called him 43; 


person 51. Any special hint or instruc- | 
tion while we ’re about it? ‘i 


consideration 

Again Mr. Polteed nodded. 

“Expense?” 

Soames shrugged. 

“In reason,” be answered curtly, and 
got up. “Keep it entirely in your own! 
hands.” 

“Entirely,” said Mr. Polteed, appearing | 
suddenly between him and the door. “I 
shall be seeing you in that other case 
before long. Good-morning, sir.” His 
eyes slid unprofessionally over Soames 
once more, and he unlocked the door. 

“Good-morning,” said Soames, looking 
neither to right nor left. 

Out in the street, he swore deeply, 


The case we'll call 


19; the Mansions 25; yourself—I should) 


any person we suspect will be 47; a second) 


quietly, to himself. ‘A spider’s web, and|' 
to cut it he must use this spidery, secret, | 
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Why My Memory 
Rarely Fails Me 


and how the secret of a good memory may be learned in a single evening 


NOTE: When I asked Mr. Roth to tell ia his own 
words, for nation-wide publication, the. remarkable 
story of the development of his system for the cure of 

id memories, I ae him reluctant to talk about 
himself in cold print. When I reminded him that he 
could do no finer service than to share his story with 
others—just as he is sharing his method for obtaining 
a better memory with thousands who are studying his 
famous Memory Course—he cordially agreed to my 


proposal. And here is his story.—President Indepen- 
dent Corporation. 


IFTY members of 
the Rotary Club 
were seated in the 

banquet hall of the Hotel 
McAlpin in New York. 
I was introduced to each 
member in turn, and each 
gave me his telephone 
number and told me his 
occupation. An _ hour 
later, after they had 
changed seats while my 

. back was turned to them, 

DAVID M. | called each man by 
name, gave |)is telepione number and named his 
occupatior., without a single error. 

The following evening, in the office of a large 
business institution, I asked the president of the 
concern to write down fifty words, numbers and 
names, and to number each item. An hour latei I 
called out each item and gave the number opposite 
which it had been written. 

At another time I glanced at the license numbers 
of a hundred and five automobiles which passed. 
These numbers were written down by witnesses, in 
the order in which the cars passed. Later I called 
each number correctly and gave the order in which 
the numbers went by. 

From Seattle to New York I have appeared be- 
fore salesmen’s meetings, conventions, and Rotary 
Clubs, giving demonstrations of my memory. I have 
met over 10,000 people in my travels. Yet I am 
quite sure I can call nearly every one of these men 
and women by name the instant I meet them, ask 
most of them how the lumber business is or the 
shoe business‘or whatever business they were in 
when I was first introduced to them. 

People wonder at these memory feats. Hundreds 
have asked me how I can store so many facts, 
figures, and faces in my mind, and recall them at 
will, And they are even more mystified when I 
explain that my memory used to be so poor I would 
‘orget a man’s name twenty seconds after I met 
him! In fact that was what led me to investigate 
and study the cause of poor memory and the 
remedy. For years I had read books on psychology, 
mental culture, memory and other subjects. All of 
these books were good, but none of them was 
definite or easy enough. So I labored until I found 
out what it was that enabled me to remember some 
things while I forgot others. Finally | worked out 
a system that made my memory practically infallible. 

I explained my system to a number of friends 
and they could hardly believe it possible. But 
some of them tried my method and invariably they 
told me they had doubled their memory power in a 
week. They got the method the first evening and 
then developed it as far as they cared to go. 

Tle principles which I had formulated in improv- 
ing my own memory were so simple and so easy to ap- 
ply that I decided to give my method to the world. 

At first I taught my memory system in person. 
My classes in Rotary Clubs, banks, department 
stores, railway offices, manufacturing plants and 
every kind of business institution grew amazingly 
in size and number. Memory teaching became 
my sole profession, and a wonderful experience it 


By David M. Roth 


has been all the way from Seattle to New York City. 
I soon realized that I could never hope to serve 
more than a small fraction of those who needed my 


memory system and were eager to take it up unless - 


I put it into 2 home-study course which people 
could acquire without personal instruction. 

e Independent Corporation, whose President, 
Mr. Karl V. S. Howland, had become interested 
in my work as a member of my Rotary Club class in 
New York, saw the large possibilities of my Course 
as an element in their broad program for personal 
efficiency and self-improvement. 

it was my pleasure to join forces with this 
great publishing house, and the Roth Memory 
Course, in seven simpl= lessons, was offered to the 
public at a price of $7 (correspondence courses hav- 
ing been soldhith erto at anywhere from $20 to $100). 

No money in advance was to be asked, the idea be- 
ing that the Course must sell itself purely on its 
merits. 

As you have doubtless observed, an extensive ad- 
vertising campaign was launc’:ed by my publishers 
with full page announcements in all the leading peri- 
odicals of the country and in many leading news- 
papers. 

This campaign has continued without a let-up 
and with ever growing momentum. 

From the very start this advertising became suc- 
cessful. The idea spread. Orders came in from 
everywhere. Edition after edition of the lessons was 
— and still thousands of orders could not be 

The promise was made that the Course would 
improve any man’s or woman’s memory in one 
evening. And it did! Letters of praise began to 
pour in almost as fast as the lessons were shipped— 
and have kept up ever since in a veritable flood. 

For example, Major E. B. Craft, Assistant Chief 
Engineer of the Western Electric Company, New 
York, wrote: 

Last evening was the first opportunity I had to study 
the course, and in one sitting I succeeded in learning the 
list of 100 words forward and backward, and to say that 
I am delighted with the method is putting it very mildly. 

I feel already that I am more than repaid in the real value 

and enjoyment that I have got out of the first lesson. 

Read this letter from Terence J. McManus, of 
the firm of Olcott, Bonynge, McManus & Ernst, 
Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, 170 Broadway, 
and one of the most famous trial lawyers in New 
York: 

May I take this occasion to state that I regard your 
service in giving this system to the world as a public 
benefaction. The wonderful simplicity of the method, 
and the ease with which its principles may be acquired, 
especially appeal to me. I may add that I already had 
occasion to test the effectiveness of the first two lessons 
in the preparation for trial of an important action in 
which I am about to engage. 

McManus didn’t put it a bit too strong. 

And here is just a quotation from H. Q. (Multi- 
graph) Smith, Division Manager of the Multigraph 
Sales Co., Ltd., in Montreal: 

Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: Mr. Roth has 
a most remarkable Memory Course. It is simple and 
easy as falling off a log. Yet with one hour a day of 

actice anyone—I don’t care who he is—can improve 
fis memory in a week and have a good memory in six 
months. 

Then there is the amazing experience of Victor 
Jones, who increased his business $100,000 in six 
months. And there are hundreds and thousands of 
others who have studied the Course and who have 
secured greater benefit from it than they dreamed 
possible. 

Perhaps the main reason why my method is so 
successful is because it is so ridiculously simple. 
You get the method of obtaining an infallible mem- 
ory in one evening—in the very first lesson. Then 
vou develop your memory to any point you desire 


through the other six lessons. There are only seven 
lessons in all. Yet the method is so thorough that 
your memory becomes your obedient slave forever. 
And instead of being hard work, it is as fascinating 
as a game. I have received letters from people who 
say the whole family gathers around the table for 
each lesson! 

Men and women from coast to coast have thanked 
me for having made it so easy for them to acquire an 
infallible memory. As one man said: 

Memory and good judgment go hand in hand. Our 
judgment is simply the conclusions we draw from our 
experience, and our experience is only the sum total of 
what we remember. I now store away in my mind every 
suitable fact that relates to my business, whether it is 
something I hear or read, and when the proper time comes 
I recall all the facts I need. Before I studied the Roth 

ourse it took me three times as long to gain experience 
simply because I forgot so many facts. 

An w true that is! We say of elderly men that their 
judgment is “ripe.” reason it is ripe is because they 

ave accumulated greater experience. But if we remember 
all the important facts we can have a ripened judgment 15 
or 20 or 30 years sooner! 

Thousands of sales have been lost because the salesman 
forgot some selling point that would have closed the order. 
Many men when they are called upon to speak fail to put 
over their message or to make a impression because they 
are unable to remember just what they wanted to say. 

Many decisions involving thousands of dollars have been 
made unwisely because the man responsible didn’t b 
all the facts bearing on the situation, and thus used poor 
judgment. In fact, there is not a day but that the average 

usiness man forgets to do from one to a dozen things that 
would have increased his profits. ere are no greater 
words in the English language descriptive of business in- 
efficiency than the two little words “* I forgot.” 

y pupils are gracious enough to say that nothing will 

make that fatal phrase obsolete so quickly as the memory 
system it has been my good fortune to evolve. 


Mr. Roth has told his story. It now remains for you to 
turn it into dividends. is will happen, we are sure, if 
you will spend the fraction of time it requires to send for his 
complete Course on absolute approval. 

After a few hours -vent with the Roth Memory Course the 
fear as well as the trayedy of forgetting should be largely 
eliminated. You will obtain a fascinating new sense of con- 

idence power. 

Not only that, but you will have a sense of freedom that 
you never felt before. You will be freed of the memorandum 
pad, the notebook, and other artificial helps to which most of 
us are slaves, ; 

So confident is the Independent Corporation, the pub- 
lishers of the Roth Memory Course, that once you have an 
opportunity to see in your own home how easy it is to double, 
yes, triple your memory power in a few short hours, that 
they are willing to send the course on free examination. 

n't send any money. Merely mail the coupon or write 

a letter and the complete course will be sent, all charges 

epaid, at once. If you are not entirely satisfied send it 

Pack any time within five days after you receive it and you 
will owe nothing. . 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the thousands 
of other men and women who have used the course, send only 
$7 in full payment. You take no risk and you have everything 
to gain, so mail the coupon now. Ind d rporati 


Dept. R-376, 319 Sixth Ave., New York 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of the Independent Weekly 
Dept. R-376, 319 Sixth Ave., New York 


You may send me the Course or Courses checked below- ~ 
Within five days after receipt I will either remail the 
course (or courses) or send you the price indicated after 
each in full payment. 


Roth Memory. Course ($7). 

By David M. Roth. 
How to Read Character at Sight ($7). 

r. H. Blackford. 
Mastery of Speec 7). 

By Frederick Houk Law. 
Super-Salesmanship ($7). 

By ‘Arthur Newcomb. 
Practical Course. in Personal Efficiency ($7). 

By Edward Ear'e Purinton. 
Ferrin Home-Account system ($3.50). 

By Wesley W. Ferr'p 
The Lederer Art Course ($7). 

y Charles Lederer. 

Independent Weekly ($5). 

(52 issues—15c per copy.) 
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suY DIAMONDS 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 

leading diamond importers 
For over 44 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or 
prospective diamond purchaser. 


jeweler and if he says it can 
e duplicated for less than 


. $200.00 send it back and 
your money will be returned 
at a quibble. 

1 carat, $145.00 $145.00 


Men’s Green Gold 
Diamond Ri $330.00 
Platinum Dia a _- Perfectly cut blue white 
n diamond of exceptional 
brilliancy mounted in 
new Octagon Gypsy 


set on sides of the setting in antique ereen 
ring. Large center goid finishe Hand 
sto ag carved. Diamond em- 
banca bedded in solid plati- 
carved and pierced. num. 

A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: * 
Ycarat - $31.00 14 carats . $217.00 
3gcarat . . 50. 2carats . 620.00 

3carats . 930.00 


carat .. 3. 
Money refunded if these 
chesed elsewhere for less than one-third more. 
WE REFER YOU TO ANY BANK IN BOSTON 
If desired, rings will be sent 


diamonds can be pur- 


for all time goes wit 
Si 


Oo B 
MONDS"”’ 
This book is beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tells 


369 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies; Amsterdam and Paris 
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at home by the Cortina Phone 


Method pment. Free trial 

ome. Endorsed by 
le: uni ities. Book- 
let iree. Easy payments, 


RTINA ACADEMY 


Suite 615. 12 East 46th St., New York 


EYE WATER 


strengthens weak, inflamed eyes, and is sn 
fy ideal eye wash. Good since 1795. Keep your 
eyes well and they will help keep you. 
35 At All Druggists or sent by 
C mail upon receipt of price 
u Write for our Booklet. It is FREE 
JOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & CO. 
144 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


Cuticura Soap 


IS IDEAL 


For the Hands 


,Oin' . 
Soap, Oh tment. Talcam Forsemples 


unclean method, so utterly repugnant to 
one who regarded his private life as his 
most sacred piece of property. But the 
die was cast; he could not go back. And 
he went on into the Poultry and locked 
away the green-morocco case and the key 
to that cipher destined to make crystal- 
clear his domestic bankruptcy. 

Odd, that one whose life was spent in 
bringing to the public eye all the private 
coils cf property, the domestic disagree- 
ments of others, should dread so utterly 
the public eye turned on his own; and 
yet not odd, for who should know so well 
as he the whole cold and slimy process 
of legal regulation? 

He worked hard all day. Winifred was 
due at four o’clock; he was to take her 
down to a conference in the Temple with 
Dreamer Q. C., and, waiting for her, he 
reread the-letter he had caused her to write 
the day of Dartie’s departure, requiring 
him to return. 


DEAR Montacv: 

I have received your letter with news that 
you have left me forever and are on your way 
to Buenos Aires. It has naturally been a great 
shock. I am taking this earliest opportunity 


| of writing to tell you that I am prepared to let 
bygones be bygones if you will return to me 


at once. I beg you todo so. I am very much 
upset and will not say any more now. I am 
sending this letter registered to the address 
you left at your club. Please cable to me. 
Your still affectionate wife, 
WINIFRED DaARTIE. 


Ugh! What bitter humbug! He re- 
membered leaning over Winifred while 
she copied what he had penciled, and how 
she had said, laying down her pen, ‘‘Sup- 
pose he comes, Soames?” in such a strange 
tone of veice, as if she did not know her 
own mind. ‘He won’t come,” he had an- 
swered, “‘till he’s spent his money. That’s 
why we must act at once.” Annexed to 
the copy of that letter was the original of 
Dartie’s drunken scrawl from the Iseeum 
Club. Soames could have wished it had 
not been so manifestly penned in liquor. 
Just the sort of thing the court would 
pitch on. He seemed to hear the judge’s 
voice say: “‘You took this seriously! 
Seriously enough to write him as you did? 
Do vou think he meant it?’’ Never mind! 
The fact was clear that Dartie had sailed 
and had not returned. Annexed also 
was his cabled answer: ‘Impossible re- 
turn. Dartie.”” Soames shook his head. 
If the whole thing were not disposed of 
within the next few months, the fellow 
would turn up again like a bad penny. 
It saved a thousand a year at least to get 
‘rid of him, besides all the worry to Wini- 
fred and his father. ‘I must stiffen 
Dreamer’s back,” he thought; “‘we must 
push it on.” 

Winifred, who had adopted a kind of 
half-mourning, which became her fair 
hair and tall figure very well, arrived in 
James’ barouche drawn by James’ pair. 
Soames had not seen it in the City since 
his father retired from business five years 
ago, and its incongruity gave him a shock 
“Times are changing,” he thought; ‘‘one 
doesn’t know what’ll go next!” Top-hats, 
even, were scarcer. 

He inquired after Val. Val, said Wini- 
fred, wrote that he was going to play polo 
next term. She thought he was in a very 
good set. She added, with anxiety fash- 
ionably disgvised: 
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INTRODUCTORY OFFER so you can try these famous shipts 
by mail. Price for the set $5.70 less 10%. Onreceipt of 
$1 we send these three shirts parcel post C. O. D. $4.13 
and postage. 


Six Months’ Wear Guaranteed 


These shirts are made of finest white percale shirting fab- 
ric with neat stripes of blue, black, and lavender. 

shirt of each cology to the set. Cut in the popular coat 
style, cuffs attached, hand laundered and very fashion- 
aDle. Standard sizes 14 to 17. 

Money back if not pleased, Save time, order now and 


WRITE DURATEX 


Catalog 


as good as a smart New York store and get wholesale rates 
on fashionable hosiery. underwear, neckwear, soft and 
stiff cuff dress and sport shirts. for six months’ 
wear or New garments tree. You owe your pocketbook to 
send for it and be your own dealer and save dealers’ 
profits on all you buy. 

Wearer agents make extra money in spure time. 
GOODELL & CO., 526 DURATEX BLDG., NEW YORK 


Largest matt order wholesale haberdashery house in the world 


For diving and s/eeping outdoors. As open to the air as an 
umobredia but instantly closed weather tight. Shutters mov- 
ing in stee/ grooves are operated by cords from inside and 
may be adjusted for any degree of ventilation. Screened in- 
sect proof. Firmly anchored to the ground. Erected ortaken 
down without removing bolts or using tools, and rolled 
into dundles without detaehing canvas from frame parts. 
For camping, sanitariums, hotels, golf links, etc. Put it 
on your lawn for a cool retreat in daytime and to s/eep in 
of nights. For tuberculosis, nervousness, insomnia and ill 
health, s/ee# outdoors. Nine sizes. Catalog free. 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE CO., 350 Front St., Colfax, Iowa 


“Hope Springs Eternal” 


in the bosom of the man fortified with 


FORMERLY KNOWN AS CHECONA EVANS ALE. 
It has the body, mellow flavor and delightful 


after-smack characteristic of the Evans’ brew- 
ings for 134 years. Saves the day, and the man 
too, when fishing, camping, tramping, golfing 
or touring. 
Try it at Leading Hotels and Restaurants 
Supplied in Cases by Progressive Dealers. Made by 
C. H. Evans & Sons "2: Hudson, N. Y. 
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“Will there be much publicity about 
my affair, Soames? Must it be ‘in the 
papers? It’s so bad for him and the girls.” 

With his own calamity all raw within 
him, Soames answered: 

“The papers are a hopeless lot; it’s very 
difficult to keep things out. They pretend 
to be guarding the public’s morals, and 
they corrupt them with their beastly 
reports. But we haven’t got to that yet. 
We're only seeing Dreamer to-day on the 
restitution question. Of course, he under- 
stands that it’s to lead to a divorce. But 
vou must seem genuinely anxious to get 
Dartie back; you might practise that at- 
titude to-day.” 

Winifred sighed. 

“Oh, what a clown Monty’s been!” 
she said. 

Soames gave her a sharp look. It was 
clear to him that she could not take her 
Dartie seriously, and would go back on 
the whole thing if given half a chance. 
His own instinct had been firm in this 
matter from the first. To save a little 
scandal now would only bring on his 
sister and her children real disgrace and 
perhaps ruin later on if Dartie were al- 
lowed to hang on to them, going down 
hill and spending the money James would 
leave his daughter. Though it was all 
tied up, that fellow would milk the settle- 
ments somehow, and make his family pay 
through the nose to keep him out of bank- 
ruptcy or even perhaps jail! They left 
the shining carriage, with the shining 
horses and the shining-hatted servants, 
on the Embankment, and walked up to 
Dreamer Q. C.’s chambers in Crown Office 
Row. 

““Mr. Bellby is here, sir,” said the clerk; 
“Mr. Dreamer will be ten minutes.” 

Mr. Bellby, the junior—not as junior 
as he might have been, for Soames only 
employed barristers of established repu- 
tation; it was, indeed, something of a 
mystery to him how barristers ever 
managed to establish that which made 
him employ them— Mr Bellby was seated, 
taking a final glance through his papers. 
He had come from court and was in wig 
ana gown, which suited a nose jutting out 
like the handle of a tiny pump, his small, 
shrewd blue eyes, and rather protruding 
lower lip—no better man to supplement 
and stiffen Dreamer. 

The introduction to Winifred accom- 
lished, they leaped the weather and spoke 
of the war. Soames interjected suddenly: 

“Tf he doesn’t comply, we can’t bring 
proceedings for six months. I want to 
get on with the matter, Bellby.” 

Mr Bellby, who had the ghost of an Irish 
brogue, smiled at Winifred and murmured, 

“The law’s delays, Mrs. Dartie.” 

months!’” repeated Soames. 
“Tt’ll drive it up to June. We sha’n’t get 
the suit on till after the long vacation. 
We must put the screw on, Bellby.” He 
would have all his work cut out to keep 
Winifred up to the scratch. 

“Mr. Dreamer will see vou now, sir.” 

They filed in, Mr. Bellby going first, and 
Soames escorting Winifred after an inter- 
val of one minute by his watch. 

Dreamer, Q. C., in a gown but divested 
of wig, was standing before the fire, as if 
this conference were in the nature of a 


treat. He had the leathery, rather oily 
complexion which goes with great learning, 
a considerable nose with glasses perched 
on it, and little grayish whiskers. He 
luxuriated in the perpetual cocking of one 


eye, and the concealment of his lower with | 


his upper lip, which gave a smothered 
turn to his speech. He had a way, too, of 
coming suddenly round the corner on the 
person he was talking to; this—with a dis- 
concerting tone of voice, and a habit of 
growling before he began to speak—had 
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crowned his reputation. Having listened, | i 


eye cocked, to Mr. Bellby’s breezy recapit- 
ulation of the facts, he growled and said, 
“T know all that.” And, coming round 


the corner at Winifred, smothered the 


words: ‘‘Wewant to get him back ; don’t 
we, Mrs. Dartie?” 

Soames interposed sharply, 

“My sister’s position of course is in- 
tolerable.” 

Dreamer growled: 

“Exactly. Now, can we rely on the 
cabled refusal, or must we wait till after 
Christmas to give him a chance to have 
written— that’s the point, isn’t it?” 

“The sooner— ”’ Soames began. 

“What do you say, Bellby?” said 
Dreamer, coming round his corner. 

Mr. Bellby seemed to sniff the air like a 
hound. 

“We won’t be on till the middle of De- 


cémber. We've no need: to give um more} | 


rope than that.” 

“No,” said Soames; “‘why should my 
sister be incommoded by his choosing to 
go—— ” 

“To Jericho,” said Dreamer, again 
coming round his corner. ‘Quite so. 
People oughtn’t to go to Jericho; ought 
they, Mrs. Dartie?” And he raised uis 
gown into a sort of fantail. “I agree. 
We can go forward. Is there anything 
more?” 

“Nothing at present,’’ said Soames 
meaningly. “I wanted you to see my 
sister.” 

Dreamer growled softly: 

“Delighted. Good-evening:” And let 
fall the protection of his gown. 

They filed out. Winifred went down 
the stairs. 

Soames lingered. In spite of himself, he 
was impressed by Dreamet. 

“The evidence is all right, I think,” 
he said to Bellby. ‘‘Between ourselves, 
if we don’t get the thing through quick, 
we never may. D’you think fe under- 
stands that?” 

“T’ll make um,” said Bellby. ‘Good 
man, though—good man.” 

Soames nodded and_ hastened after 
Winifred. He found her in a draft, biting 
her lips behind her fashionable veil, and at 
once said, 

“The evidence of the stewardess will 
be complete.” 

Winifred’s face hardened; she threw up 
her head, and they walked to the carriage. 
And, all through that silent drive back 
to Green Street, the souls of both of them 
revolved a single thought: ‘Why, oh, 
why should I have to expose my mis- 
fortune to the public like this? Why 
have to employ spies to peer into my 
private troubles? They were not of my 
making.” 


The estrangement of two branches of the Forsyte fami'y is of many years’ standing. 

Meanwhile, a younger generation has been growing up. Will this one continue hos- 

tilities? The next instalment of In Chancery, in July Cosmopolitan, will reveal 
some interesting readjustments in regard to this matter. 


Breaking 
the Skin 


may be a trifling or a serious matter, 
The slightest cut exposes the tissue of 
the flesh to infection and unless there 
is some dependable antiseptic handy 
with which to wash the wound it is 
liable to become infected. 


THe TANT 


is a positive antiseptic and germicide 
and when applied to cuts, bruises, sores 
and wounds it kills the germs, makes 
the wound aseptic and promotes rapid 
healing. 

Absorbine Jr. is absolutely harmless, being 


composed of vegetable extracts and essen- 
tial oils. Contains no acids or minerals, 


$1.25 a bottle at your druggist or 


postpaid. A Liberal Trial Bottle 
sent for 10 cents in stamps. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
66 Temple Street Springfield, Mass. 


Learn to 


dances in your own 
Peak System of L Instruction. 


Dance! 


is necessary so long as 
sleeveless owns and sheer fabrics for 
sleeves are worn. It assists freedom of move- 
ment, unhampered grace, modest elegance and 
correct style. That is why 
oe 
they all use Delatone”’ 
Delatone is an old and well known scien- 
tific preparation for the 
quick, safe and certain 
removal of hairy 
growths, no matter how 
thick or stubborn. After 
application the skin is 
clear, firm and hairless, 
with no pain or discol- 
€ oration. Beauty special- 
ists recommend Delutone 

for removal of objec- 
tionable hair from face, 
neck orarms.* 

Drugegists sell Delatone . 

or an original 1 oz, jar 

will be mailed to any 

address on receipt of 

$1 by 


THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept. LR 339 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Iil. 
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Leg Comfort and 
Your Garter 


You may think that true leg 
comfort is possible only when 
you're not wearing a garter. 


Tte E. Z. Garter gives your 
leg muscles free play and does 
not impair the circulation—be- 
cause the wide, soft band fils the 
leg without binding. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send his name and we will 
see that you are supplied. 


THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO. 
Dept. C, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Comfort 


VENTILATING 


PORCH SHADES. 


Make Porches Pleasant 
All Day Long 


ADE of thin linwooi splints so con- 
structe1 as to exclude the heat ani 


glare of the sun, yet a imittinz plenty 

of soft, diffused light allowing free cir- 
culation of air through the entire surface of 
the sha“e. 
Aerolux Porch shades have the features, - 
di rability, beauty and finish that make 
fe them a superior shalinz equipment for 

-. every type of porch. 
oe How to Select Porch Shades 
Get this information by writing for free litera- 
ture, diagrams, suggestions on oo color, 
measurements, arrangement and simplicity of 
hanging, also name of Aerolux dealer. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
222 Oakland Ave. Waukesha, Wis. 


“More Hometothe House’ 


not to buy them out when they get sick 
and want to quit. That only encourages 
other fellows to play the same game.” 

He crossed the room, ran his eyes over 
the tall cabinets of file-boxes, as though 
invoking their counsel. He gave a tug at 
his four-in-hand to tighten his collar and 
sat down, bending over the desk toward 
Junior. 

“See here,’ he said huskily: “Has it 
struck you that the Capper Company is 
not doing as well as it seems to be? We 
all keep stepping high, but there’s no duck- 
ing the proposition that last year was a 
big loser. Your father shoved in a lot of 
money last year and the year before that 
out of his private capital to hide the de- 
ficit. It’s an outrage for a man like your 
father to be carrying a load like this, and 
it’s telling on him. I’m not sure the con- 
trol of his stock hasn’t slipped away from 
him, for he’s put a lot of it up as col- 
lateral.” 

“You don’t say!” gasped Junior. 

“I don’t like to say it, but you ought to 
know. I was just bluffing about the Stay- 
nor concern. Our traveling men keep re- 
porting all the time that Staynor is cutting 
into our territory. When you began talk- 
ing about Staynor, I hoped you had a 
scheme for selling out to him.” 

“Well,” asked Junior quietly, 
would you do about it?” 

“What would I do about it?” demanded 
Perry. 

“Certainly. From what you say, this 
concern is facing a crisis, and father is in 
danger of being ruined. He put me in 
here to learn business from you. He has 
every confidence in your acumen, sagacity, 
wisdom, or whatever you want me to call 
it. I tell you right now that I’m not sit- 
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“what 


| ting here to learn how to be a quitter.” 


“<Quitter!’” Perry ejaculated, ner- 


' vously patting his blond roach. “You have 


no right to call me that; I’m just sitting 
on the lid and smiling. I hate to see the 
business tumble down on your father’s 
head, but that’s what it’s going to do. 
His trip to Chicago to make a speech at 
that banquet is only a cover for visits to 
bankers up there in the hope of finding 
help. No banker who saw our last state- 
ment would advance him a nickel.” 

“T suppose not,”’ Junior answered, run- 
ning his eye over the statement Perry laid 
before him. “But you can’t just throw up 
the sponge this way. If things are as bad 
as you say they are and as this statement 
makes them appear, we’ll both of us soon 
be looking for a job.” 

“Well, I’ve already been looking around 
a little, ” Perry. confessed, a little defiantly. 

‘Safety first’ seems to be your motto!” 
And Junior grinned. His patient search 
for the secret of Perry’s genius seemed 
about to be rewarded. Perry’s cocksure- 
ness was gone, and his agitation amused 
Junior. He asked cheerfully for the last 
trial-balance, the sales-report for the 
preceding month, and other data, which 
he thrust into his pocket. 

“What are you doing to-night, Perry?” 
he asked, in his most amiable tone. 

“Why, we were going up to Miss Freer’s 
weren’t we?” 

“That’s right,” Junior replied. “‘ Please 
make my excuses to Genevieve and ask 
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‘*“We Don’t Know It All” 


(Continued from page 70) 


her Please to keep Monday evening for 
me. 


Mr. Capper wired from Chicago-that he 
was called unexpectedly to New York and 
might not be home for a week. 

In the back room of the First National 
Bank, Junior talked first to the president, 
got the benefit of his advice and friendly 
promises of assistance, and then sent for 
Staynor. A good many things were hap- 
pening in the absence of Thomas J. Capper. 

Mr. Capper looked ill when Junior met 
him at the station later. 

“How are things going at the plant?” 
he asked perfunctorily, when they were 
seated in Junior’s machine. 

“That’s good,” he answered absently 
in reply to Junior’ s cheery response that 
everything was going fine. He had break- 
fasted on the train, and they drove at once 
to the factory. Mr. Capper paused at the 
entrance and glanced over the long line of 
buildings like a man in a trance, shook his 
head, and did not demur when Junior took 
his arm and assisted him up the steps. 
When they reached his private office, he 
told Junior he would send for him later, 
and, with a sigh, began turning over the 
reports that had been laid on his desk. 

An hour later, Miss Shields came to say 
that his father was ready to see him. 

“Mr. Capper is not well; he is not him- 
self at all,” the secretary remarked 
anxiously. 

“Yes; I noticed that the first thing. 
The heat was too much for him.” 

Mr. Capper’s chair was swung round so 
that his back was toward the bust. It 
might have seemed that, in the depression 
that was so clearly written on his face, 
he had no heart for the contemplation of 
his own features in bronze. He remained 
silent so long, gazing fixedly at the wall 
with unseeing eyes, that Junior became 
nervous and finally said, 

“Well, father,” very gently. 

“Oh, yes, Tom; excuse me. I didn’t 
sleep well last night, and don’t feel quite 
up to the work.” 

“Doctor Summers is going into Canada. 
on a fishing-trip, and he’d be mightily 
pleased if you’d go along. I was just 
thinking you ought to have a vacation,” 
Junior responded. 

“‘Vacation’!” Mr. Capper repeated. 
“This is not a time for me to think of a 
vacation.” He bent forward with an 
effort and rested his arms on the desk, 
and the look in his eyes was that of a man 
who has received a deep wound. “I have 
bad news, my boy; the holders of some of 
our paper have become impatient. I went 
to New York in the hope of getting « 
further extension of our credit. But the 
fact is that, during the past year or two, 
things have gone badly with us. I’ve been 
obliged to pledge a considerable block of 
my stock with the First National. My 
personal credit is exhausted. I feel that 
all I’ve accomplished in a lifetime is slip- 
ping away from me.” With a despairing 
gesture, he rose and walked to the window. 

“T know all about it, father,” said Junior, 
and his hand rested gently on his father’s 
shoulder. ‘When I was a kid, you used to 
read me that story about Captain Law- 
rence—Don’t give up the ship!’ We're 
not going to give up the ship.” 
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VERSHARP travels in pockets, purses 
and hand bags everywhere that people go. 
Eversharp 1s ever ready on the instant for 

any writing work no matter whether the 
user 1s in a steamer chair, a Pullman com- 
partment or a busy office. To the railroad 

inspector checking freight or the naturalist 
taking notes, to the housewife, shopper, 
worker, Eversharp always ts a conven- 
tent fountain of easy pencil writing. The 
balanced barrel holds eighteen inches of 
lead, sufficient for months. Make sure 

you get Eversharp—the name is on the 

pencil. All sizes, all prices. Dealers 


everywhere. 


THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


Eastern Office: 165 Broadway, New York City. Western Rep- 
resentatives: Bert M. Morris Co., 444 Market St.,San Fran- 
cisco. Canadian Representatives: Rowland & Campbell, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Can.; Consolidated Optical Co., Toronto, Can. 


Companion of the Tempoint Pen 
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ARMAN 


COMPLEXION POWDER 
The LITTLE PINK & WHITE-BOXES, 
Complexion Powe 


pgs der speaks for itself. One 
trial will prove to you how 
wonderful it really is! 


Buy a box of Armand at any 
of the better shops. Armand 
Bouquet is a fairly dense pow- 
der, at 50c, and Armand Cold 
Cream Powder, very dense 
and clinging, is $1. 


Or’send us 15c and your 
dealer’s name for samples of 
Powder and Rouge. Address 


ARMAND, Des Moines 


Canadian Address 
ARMAND, St. Thomas, 


We Start You .in Business, furnishing every 
thing; men and women, opportunity lifetime to 
earn handsome income operating our ‘“‘New System 
Specialty Candy Factories” anywhere. Booklet 
free. Hillyer-Ragsdale Co., East Orange, N. J. 


completeConservatory 


Course by Mail 


2 At Home leagon unser. great 


ropean 4 
= by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach you. 
Lessons a marvel of and 
usic, 


t, Mandolin, Guitar, 
“and we will send FREE CATALOG. $ 


DERMA V VIVA 


Whitens the Skin at Once 
or Money Back 


A used in place t powder. has same 
ect but does not 
“med Brown or Dark Face, Neck, ime 
or Hands made a beautiful 
once or money cheerfully 


= 
=| Absolutely Harmless (= 
= When entertaining or being entertained, = 
will exquisite satisfaction in = 
= your so beautiful. Accept i — 
=e no substitute. \= 
Try Derma Viva Rouge also, purely 
} table. In mirrored box, with puff. <. 
wither: article sold at every toilet 
{ sent prepaid upon receipt of 52c. es 
Derma Viva Co. | 
612 So. Dearborn St. 
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| “My fighting-days are over, my boy; 

I’m beat! I never thought I’d go down 

—not like this.” He tried to turn away, 

but Junior caught his hands tightly, swing- 
ing his arms and laughing softly. 

ea tell you, dad, that if we go down, 
we're going down together. But the old 
ship’s all right; there’s not going to be 
a sinking party yet a while.” 

“But you don’t understand; you don’t 
see the seriousness of all this; you don’t 
realize the degree of my humiliation.” 

“Don’t use such horrible words; this 
is no matter for humiliation, but for jubi- 
lation! While you were gone, I’ve been in 
a lot of mischief; I’ve turned things up- 
side down, and this concern isn’t at all 
the shebang you left behind you.” 

“What do you mean, Tom—you have- 

Junior pressed his father into a chair 
and then stepped away from him. 

“See that stuff I chucked on your desk? 
Well, I hope you won’t scold me. In the 
first place, there’s the stock you pledged 
to the First National. I have paid the 
loan and released the collateral, and there 
it is, yours to have and to hold forever.” 

“Oh, no; not that, Tom! I wanted 
your money to be safe. That was why I 
made a point of turning it over to you, to 
be sure it couldn’t be connected with me or 
the business in any way.” 

“You didn’t think, did you, that I 
would let you go to the wall when I had a 
couple of hundred thousand dollars lying 
round? You are a dear, foolish father if 
you thought anything of the kind. My 
money’s in the business, but I have done 
more than that. You were a good deal 
troubled about the Staynor Company; 
you needn’t worry any longer about that. 
The Staynor Company belongs to us. 
We’ve swallowed it whole. Being able 
to whip Staynor at golf, I got a little 
better price from him, I think, than any- 
body else could have got. Judge Roberts 
will be down here pretty soon with the 
reorganization papers, all carefully worked 
out and fully approved by the First 
National people—they were all mighty 
nice to me. Staynor is taking a lot of our 


new stock and has been kind enough to 
AG |faves a few little bunches of it with some 
investors at Gordonville.” 

“You—you found Perry helpful in these 
Mr. Capper asked, 
sitting up straight with something of his 
old assurance and glancing toward his 
bust. 

“Oh, very!” Junior exclaimed. “I 
couldn’t have managed without Perry.” 

-There was a new spirit abroad in the 
plant of the reorganized Capper-Staynor 
Company, and its dynamic center was the 
side of the combination desk occupied by 
Capper, junior. Not that Junior spent 
much time there, for he was up and around 
the plant constantly. All the department 
heads now looked to him for orders and 
leadership. In concluding his soundings 
into the character of Perry Flack, Junior 
had decided that his father’s choice of 
Perry as his guide, philosopher, and friend 
was due to the fact that the young man 
had, so far as possible, modeled himself 
after Thomas J. Capper, senior. The 
president was the same slave to routine, 
the same diligent student of statistics. 
There had come in the senior’s life a time 
when his imagination died, and it was 
just then, Junior argued to himself, that 
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the business of the concern had ceased to 
grow. His father was much given to 
taking matters under consiceration, and 
this wasted time. Business would not 
wait for the leisurely deliberations of a 
gentleman who refused to act until he had 
studied all the data available. 


IV 


“Tr all seems like a dream,” Capper, 
senior remarked, at the end of six busy 
months of the new régime. ‘Do you know, 
Tom, I feel very contrite. If I’d given 
you real responsibility and encouraged you 
to make suggestions, things might never 
have got into such a snarl. And putting 
you under Perry’s tutelage was not quite 
just. I see that now.” 

“Oh, don’t trouble about that. What 
I learned from Perry’s been worth a lot to 
me. To be frank about it, he bored me to - 
death, and I had to do something to keep 
from dying of sheer ennui. And I’ve 
enjoyed knocking round with him. He’s 
opened up new vistas, introduced me to 
people I’d never have known.” 

“Well, I’ve meant, ever since the reor- 
ganization, to tell you to break off with 
Perry. I want you at home. By the way, 
I’ve been a little lonely of late, and 1 
thought I’d have Mr. and Mrs. Morton 
up for dinner some night. Of course I 
shall want you to be there.” 

‘Well, suppose we wait a little,” replied 
Junior warily. “My evenings are a good 
deal taken up right now.” 

In putting the reorganization into effect, 
Junior had not wholly neglected Genevieve; 
though, to be sure, he frequently forgot to 
mention to Perry the fact that he intended 
calling at the Freers’. Perry had been 
dazed by Junior’s high-handed proceeding 
in absorbing Staynor, and he went about 
the office grimly sullen. He still faced 
Junior across the double desk, and Junior 
was unfailingly courteous in their inter- 
course. But Junior had smashed all pre- 
cedents, and a great deal of the data of 
years was dead waste paper in the file- 
cabinets as a result. Perry was not so 
dull but that he knew that Junior was a 
regular attendant at the West Grove 
Presbyterian Church, where Genevieve 
lifted her voice in the choir every Sunday. 

“Look here,” he said, one evening, when 
Junior was leaving the office: “We've got 
to have an understanding. You’re trying 
to cut me out.” 

“With Genevieve, you mean? That’s 
not a fair statement, Perry. But I don’t 
mind telling you that, unless you get busy 
and make a show-down, I’m going to try 
my luck. So there you are!” 

“Do you suppose I’ve got any chance 
against you? Don’t you think a poor 
girl like Genevieve sees the difference be- 
tween a chap like me and the son of a rich 
man? Don’t——” 

“Look here, Perry,” said Junior sternlv: 
““When you suggest a thing like that, it’s 
not me you’re insulting—it’s Genevieve. 
She’s the finest girl on earth, and she 
wouldn’t be a bit tickled to think that you, 
an old friend, thought she’d sell herself 
to the highest bidder. Now, you trot right 
up there and ask her to marry you or I'll 
say something mighty unpleasant to you 
to-morrow morning.’ 

Perry was not at the office the next 
morning, but his resignation in the briefest 
terms lay on Junior’s desk. When Junior 
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You Know What Goes Into Them 


—So you know what you will get out of them 
+ You have been urged to buy Mohawk Tires are simply 
é many kinds of tires—to try “Quality” Tires, made of 
& them out, and determine their the purest rubber—no_ sub- 
be merits. stitutes — and the toughest 
; fabric—an extra ply in most 
A But trying them all would sizes. Skilled workmen build 
5 be expensive—and would take 
them by hand. 
a lifetime! 
A better way is to find out Mohawk Cords, in the 
what goes into a tire. For larger sizes contain more 
| you get out of a tire exactly material and weigh more than 
the service built into it. any tire of equal size. 
, If You are Looking fcr a Quality Tire—Look Up a Mohawk Dealer 
| OHAWK TIRES 


Mohawk Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Kansas City Dallas San Francisco Los Angeles 
New York Boston Chicago Atlanta 
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[MAGINE how pleased you 
“ would be on your next out- 
ing if you could serve your salad 
and sandwiches crisp and cool, 
wee beverages cold, and all the 
(ood fresh as can be. 


ylawkeye 
REFRIGERATOR 


makes ail this possible. Built the same 
as the finest refrigerator, it keeps ood 
cool 30 hours on one filling of ice 

The Hawkeye Basket Refrigerator is 
very and finally constru 
and will give perfect satisfaction. 

Made in several sizes at most mod- 
erate prices. 

Send for booklet of tasty menus and 
Tecipes suggestive for outings, pic- 
nic and auto parties—and informa- 
tion about free trial offer. 

Write for Booklet A 
BURLINGTON BASKET CO. 


650 Hawkeye Bidg. 
Burlington, lowa 


Send TODAY 


for Special 
Factory Price 


on 12,500 
Rapids! 


Be one of the first 
12,500 


€ FIRELESS COOKER 


partment stores 

The big difference is you 
get e est factory-to-kitchen price 
mme. Here’s your chance to save money. Aluminum lined 
throughout — full set high-grade aluminum utensils with each 
cooker, days’ free trial before you decide. Saves 2-3 to 
8-4 fuel costs, 1-2 the work. But you must write soon! Get my 
lence Free—gives you all the details of my 
. Send post card NOW. Wm. Campbell, 

pbell Co., Dept. 175 , Detroit, Mich, 


K EEP your 
person fresh ° 
as apple-blossoms 
by using Eversweet, 
a toilet requisite for 
theimmaculately 
roomed woman. 
Boe: Ss not check per- 
spiration, but nullifies 
the odor arising there- 
Is also a won- 
derful antiseptic. 


* Eversweet is a smooth, 
white, unscented cream. A 
little of it patted under the 
arms, or auywhere, preserves 


day and destroys all body 
odors. 
Will not stain the filmiest 
clothing nor injure the most 
delicate skin. Try It! 
At all Drug and Dept. 
Stores or direct from 


Eversweet Co.. Dept. C-1, 62 Cliff St., N.Y. 


got an opportunity, he droppea the note 
on his father’s desk. © 

“T’m sorry to have the boy quit,” re- 
marked Mr. Capper. : 

“T won’t let him quit,” Junior replied 
determinedly. “I'll get him back and 
raise his wages.” 

“If it is a question of wages,’ remarked 
Mr. Capper, “I’ve always dealt rather 
generously with Perry.” 

“We'll be even more generous,”’ Junior 
returned, with the crisp note of decision 
that he brought to all matiers these days. 
“He’s miffed because the girl he was hop- 
ing to marry has refused him. I’m sorry, 
father—as sorry as you can expect me to 
be when I tell you I hope to marry the 
girl myself.” 

Mr. Capper’s eyes opened and~ shut 
bewilderedly. 

“Did I understand you to say, Tom——’ 

“First and last, your new philosophy 
has been a great success, father. It forced 
me to stop fooling and settle down to 
work. And your idea that I should study 
the life of the less fortunate under Perry’s 
guidance and broaden my social outlook 
has worked out wonderfully.” 

“But, my dear boy, you are not think- 
ing—you really are not thinking——” 

Junior glanced at the clock. 

“T’ve got a meeting with the contractor 
of the new boiler-house in five minutes. 
You’ll have your lunch here as usual? 
I'll bring the young woman I hope to 
persuade to marry me here to see you at 
twelve-thirty.” 

Junior drove his runabout into town 
to the office of the Scarborough Audit 
Company and met Genevieve just as she 
was leaving. 

“This is really unpardonable,” she said, 
smiling as though, after all, it might be 
pardoned. “You promised me you’d never 

come here.” 

“Oh, that’s all off now,” Junior an- 
swered, noting that her new fall suit was 
extremely becoming. Her manner, how- 
ever, was disturbing, and when they got 
out of the elevator, she stepped to one 
side of the corridor. 

“You know I hate to tell you, but I 
really mustn’t see you any more. Mamma 
and I both like you—you know that—and 
it’s all been fine fun; but it has to stop, 
right now and here. When you were 
coming with Perry, it was all right; but 
now that you don’t come together any 
more—well, it simply won’t do.” 

It was not the most fortunate place for 
a good-by, particularly when he caught 
the glimmer of tears in her brown eyes, 

-and such eyes in tears required prompt 
and definite treatment, which it wes im- 
possible to give. 

“You can’t shake me in any such fashion 
as this. We’re going right out to the plant. 

| I’ve always wanted you to take a look at 
| the shops, and I belong to the Do-It-Now- 
| Club. My time’s valuable, like yours, 
and we can have a sandwich there, and 
you can be back at the office on the dot.” 

The machine made a record trip, Gene- 
vieve protesting every yard of the way. 

“This is scandalous!” she cried. “I 
certainly shall never speak to you again. 
Who was that?” 

A limousine containing a young woman 
flashed by, and Junior had lifted his hat 
with a gay flourish. 

“That is Miss Esther Morton, the girl 
my father picked for me to marry. And 
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she’s a very nice girl, too, and the richest 
girl in town ” 
“Then this is even more unpardonable,” 
a Genevieve, holding fast to her 
t. 


V 


Mr. Tuomas J. CAPPER, the propounder 
of a new philosophy, stood with his right 
arm resting negligently on the pedest] 
that sustained his bronze bust as Junior 
ushered Genevieve into the room. 

“Father, Miss Genevieve Freer; Mis« 
Freer, my father. You will remember, 
father, that I mentioned Miss Freer’s 
mother to you some time ago, and you 
said you remembered her very pleasantly.” 

“Ah, yes; I recall Miss Gooding from 
old and happy times. She lived in those 
days in Blakewell Street, just round the 
corner from my father’s house.” 

“And now,” said Junior, ‘Mrs. Freer 
lives in Flat Seventy-two, the Foster Apart- 
ments, on Chase Street.” 

This bold announcement of the un- 
fashionable neighborhood in which Gene- 
vieve lived caused Mr. Capper, senior to 
draw out his handkerchief, which he held 
gracefully in his hand. 

“Miss Freer has told me that she caa 
no longer receive any attentions from me, 
that I am the son of a rich man and she 
a poor girl who works for her living. You 
and I know perfectly well that this is a 
narrow-minded view. It’s wholly incon- 
gruous with the new philosophy. Am J 
right?” 

Genevieve was struggling to free the 
hand which Junior had seized to prevent 
an exit, which the determined look in her 
face indicated would be a hurried one if 
she had any control of her destiny. 

“You have been right in so many things 
these past six months that I—er—hesitate 
to say that you may be in error now,” 
replied Mr. Capper. 

-Genevieve was handsome; she was 
really quite superb now, with the honest 
anger bright in her big brown eyes. These 
were facts that were not lost upon Capper, 
senior. And Alma Gooding had been the 
nicest girl he knew in his school-days. 
The daughter of such a mother—— 

“Genevieve,” said Junior, swinging 
round and taking both her hands, “here 
and now I ask you to marry me. If vou 
refuse, I’ll press those buttons just behind 
you that will sound the riot-call and bring 
the Police and Fire Departments here to 
deal with me as a madman.” 

“My dear Miss Freer,” rose the voice 
of Thomas J. Capper, senior, “I don’t 
like to meddle in my son’s affairs; and this 
is a matter in which you should exercise 
your own best judgment without the 
slightest fear, but”—he smiled a smile of 
pride and happiness—“but if you knew 
that boy as well as I’ve learned to know 
him lately, you’ll say, ‘Yes,’ and be done 
with it. If you can say, ‘No’ to Tom and 
make it stick, it’s more than I’ve ever 
been able to do.” 

Miss Shields, coming to see if Mr. Capper 
was ready for his luncheon, found Junior 
with his arms round a strange young 
woman whom he seemed to be kissing. 
Mr. Capper, at the moment, appeared to 
be busily engaged in polishing the rose 
of his own bust, though he may have been 
merely concealing his confusion at the dis- 
turbance of the office routine. 
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enginecring 
—Inilt into every ynit of 8 


axon 


SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


C= a single feature of Duplex engineering 

dominates the desire to own Saxon. The motor, 
for instance. Here Saxon’s Duplex Manifold intro- 
duces a new principle of Double Carburetion. This 
wrings full power from gasoline of any grade, ending 
a chief cause of carbon. Saxon’s Duplex system of 
vacuum oil-control eliminates the other cause of car-’ 
bon—over-lubrication. The full scope of Saxon’s 
Duplex engineering is seldom realized at purchase 
time. Only continued ownership reveals Saxon’s 
two-fold power, comfort and economy. 
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Why Swift 6 Company 
has to be “big’”’ 


Every day last year, according to Government figures, 
Americans ate an average of: 


Over 19,000,000 pounds of dressed beef. 

Over 1,750,000 pounds of mutton and lamb. 
Nearly 28,000,000 pounds of pork products. 
Over 5,500,000 pounds of chickens, ducks, etc. 
Over 63,000,000 eggs. 

Over 4,000,000 pounds of butter. 


To provide this food is a stupendous job. 


These quantities must be gathered, dressed, prepared, packed, and 
brought to you at your dealer’s, often many hundreds of miles from 
where they are produced. 


They must be forthcoming without fail, every day, year in and year 
out. They must be clean and wholesome, pure and uncontaminated. 
They must be handled with the greatest skil, care, and speed, fo 
they are perishable. 


And all this must be done at the lowest possible expense for the 
good of all, as every penny that can be saved benefits both the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. 


These are the needs which Swift & Company helps to meet. Only 
a business national in scope, adequately equipped, in charge of 
specialists, and free to act along true business lines, could hope to 
cope with them. 


Last year Swift & Company did its work so well that you, as an 
average American citizen, continued to take your supply of meat and 
produce for granted; and yet Swift & Company’s profit was only 
a fraction of a cent per pound from all sources. 


Send for the 1920 Swift Year Book. 
Address Swift & Company, 4122 Packers 
Avenue, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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